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PREFACE. 



The following pages are intended to give a " plain 
unvarnished" account of a journey through Turkey, and 
of the character of her population. 

In the present crisis, the popular mind has espoused 
the side of the Osmanli; but rather, it would seem, 
from antagonism to Eussia, than from a true sympathy 
for the Turks ; and my principal object is to set forth, 
without extenuation, without reference to partisan 
writers, all those points presented to the notice of a 
disinterested inquirer, which may enable us to judge, 
whether or not the Turkish nation is, in itself, deserving 
of support. 

Whatever the faults of the people may be, they have 
been systematically held up to odium by misrepresenta- 
tions ; and a single example may illustrate the necessity 
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of guarding against statements which tend to villify 
their conduct 

A lately published work on Turkey,* compiled, it 
would appear, chiefly from German authorities, describes 
an outbreak of the Mohammedan Albanians, and says, 
*^ the Christian villages they plundered and sometimes 
burnt down. Vrania, a considerable town inhabited by 
Christians, did not escape this fate ; the churches were 
destroyed, the men massacred, and the women and 
children dragged away into slavery." 

Now it happened that I was present at this very junc- 
ture, and although I ought, according to this veracious 
history, to have been massacred, I am able to observe — 

Ist. That I heard of no case of a village being plun- 
dered or burnt down. 

2dly. Vrania is not a Christian, but mainly a Turkish 
town. 

3dly. A church was destroyed, as will be described 
in chapter IX. 

4thly. Nobody was massacred; the only loss sOf life 
being on the side of the Turks, with whom the quarrel 
commenced. 

* The Ottoman Empire and it$ BesourceSf by R MicheUea 1854. 
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5thlj. The carrying away of the women and children 
into, slavery, is a pure piece of fiction. 

That there was plundering and ill-treatment, will be 
seen in the sequel ; but it was effected in despite of the 
Turks; and yet upon these gross exaggerations, was 
founded the formal complaint and the strong language 
of the Bussian ambassador to the Ottoman govem- 
xnent. 

The position, social and geographical, of the races 
distributed oyer the dominions of the Sultan, bears 
materially on every phase of the " Eastern question ;" 
and the ethnographical map prefixed to the volume, 
will assist the reader in forming his judgment on many 
an important topic. A representation of this kind can, 
of course, only deal with the general view of the sub- 
ject ; but if it be understood that the towns are always 
peopled by mingled races, as for example, those of Asia 
Minor by Turks, Oreeks, and Armenians ; and also, that 
the colors should be mcfre or less blended at the edges, 
the map will afford a clear coiip d*(ml of the leading ^ 
features which mark the distribution of the various 
inhabitants throughout a great portion of the Turkish 
empire. 

It appears that we are on the eve of momentous 
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events, and that, as regards the once conflicting peoples 
of Turkey — 

*' those opposed eyes 
Shall DOW, in mutual, well-beseemiDg ranks, 
March all one way." 

Should the spirit of concord which has already made 
its appearance, thrive and increase, and with the good 
shield of fact blunt the shafts of calumny, it will be the 
greater satisfaction to those who, after comparing the 
good and the evil, have been convinced of the real 
brightness of the sunny side of Turkish character. 

London^ February^ 1854. 
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A YEAR WITH THE TUEKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

IntroductioQ — Approach to Turkey through Hungary — Analagoua 
populations — Plan of journey. 

There can be few temperaments in which the approach 
to the confines of Christendom does not awake an 
exciting sensation of interest. The novelty of the scenes 
on which we gaze, the pictnresqueness of the figores 
which cross our path, the traditions and histories of the 
lands npon which we enter, and the political questions 
affecting the present and the future of their strangely 
mingled populations, combine to invest the East with a 
romance unknown in Westehi Europe. Hungary, and 
its provinces, Slavonia and Transylvania, with their 
strongly contrasted peoples, their Babel of tongues, and 
their mixture of civilization and wildness, form an 
admirable stepping-stone to aid the traveller in crossing 
from our countries of balance and routine to those of 
irregularity and adventure. 

During a twelvemonth passed in these regions north 
of the Danube, I had learnt to prize many a good trait 
in the character of the Madjiar and of his rivals, the 
German settler and the Slavonian — whether much 
abused Croat or more peaceful Servian. A long excur- 
sion, chiefly on foot, along the military frontier, had, 
like misfortune, brought me acquainted with strange 
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bed-fellows, in the shape of "Wallack villagers in their 
poverty-stricken huts, and border soldiers in their lone 
guard-houses ; whilst the hospitality of successful gold 
miners around Zalathna, of country -gentlemen in the 
Bannat, and of Servian monks in Slavonia, opened up 
to me many phases of life curious in themselves and 
characteristic of a state of transition. 

But the nearer the frontier of Turkey the more stir- 
ring became the pictures of national character, and the 
tales of doings in the interior ; and at length, in spite 
of kindly invitations, and the attractive geological fea- 
tures which had formed a prominent object of examina- 
tion on my journeys, I rejoiced on bidding adieu to 
Orsova, the last town in the south-eastern corner of 
Hungary. 

A great majority of the population of European 
Turkey is composed of nations either identical with or 
closely allied to some of those above mentioned ; and it 
is no less interesting than politically important to com- 
pare their condition in Hungary with that in the domin- 
ions of their Ottoman rulers. The bulk of the people 
who inhabit Bulgaria,* Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and 
Hertzegovina, i^re Slavonians speaking a kindred lan- 
guage with that of the Servians or " Eatzen" of Southern 
Hungary, and for the most part, of the same religious 
creed; whilst the Wallacks of Transylvania and the 
Bannat are but a branch of the nation which occupies 
"Wallachia and Moldavia, and possesses more vigorous 
representatives in Mount Pindus and the S. W. of 
European Turkey. 

But a cursory glance is not suflScient to unravel the 

* The Bulgarians, although originally of a distinct stock, are bo fused 
witli t)i§ir neighbors, that they may now be regarded as wholly SUwnized. 
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chaos of nationalities, and religions, and customs formed 
by the juxtaposition of all these, with the Albanians 
who inhabit certain districts, and with the Turks, 
Greeks, and Jews, who are sprinkled more or less plen- 
tifully throughout this part of the empire. The social 
condition of the country interposes great difficulties in 
the collection of information, and very few Western 
Europeans have been sufficiently in contact with several 
of these conflicting parties to give satisfactory evidence 
on the data for the general questions now so frequently 
broached in regard to the future fate of this fine land. 
The travels of men who ride in haste and state, with 

' Tahtdrs and interpreters, give them but little more 
insight into the real working and thinking life of the 
natives, than would a journey by coach or railroad to a 
foreigner in our own island. The views of Europeans 
long resident in the country are for the most part so 
tinged with some particular prejudice, that ideas 
obtained through their information are apt to be 
extremely partial to one party or the other, as seen 
through some discolored medium ; and still more is this 
the case where reliance is placed on servants or drago- 
men, who seek at the expense of others to elevate their 
own national cause. By none can results be more fairly 
obtained, and comparisons more evenly weighed, than 
by those who in a plain and simple manner make their 
way from place to place, brought to the level of the 

' people they wish to study by some acquaintance with 
their language, and by the absence of that barrier which 
is generally interposed between the natives and those 
who travel with the signs of greater wealth and with 
introductions to chiefs and governors. 

The circumstances under which I journeyed from end 
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to end of Turkey, enabled me to see many of the rela- 
tions of tlie country in so unbiassed a light that I deem 
it almost a duty to contribute my mite towards the 
clearing up of those questions which at present agitate 
the whole civilized world. Centuries of warfare and 
religious hatred, and the studied misrepresentations of 
enemies, have so covered with odium the name of the 
Osmanli, that the testimony of one who, although but 
partially prepared for the task, has roved among them 
alone and unrecommended, cannot but tend to develop 
an appreciation of their true character. 

It may be premised, that the first portion of my 
journey, made from the Hungarian frontier to Constan- 
tinople, has been so often described that there would be 
no excuse for repeating it, were it not that any additional 
details respecting Wallachia and the Lower Danube 
> must present some objects of interest at a time when 
the eyes of all Europe are turned in that direction. It 
was only after the lapse of about a year occupied in 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, that I returned through 
European Turkey, better prepared, and favored too by 
accident, to become acquainted with the domestic life 
and the social relations of the Turk. 

I purpose, then, to omit altogether the beaten route 
through Egypt and Syria ; and after taking a preliminary 
view of the first visit to Constantinople by way of the 
Danube, to give some account of a journey through a 
part of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It will after- 
wards be more feasible, in describing a traverse through 
the almost undescribed tracts of Northern Macedonia 
and Moesia, to place before the reader some of those 
points which are indispensable in forming a true judg- 
ment UDon the Eastern question. 



CHAPTER n. 

Turlsish Orsova— The Iron Gate — Condition of the Wallachians — The 
Boyars — The serfs — Natural wealth of the country — Priesthood — 
"Widdin — Nicopol — Battles of the Rothen Thurm — Rustchuk — A red 
ruffian — Galatz — A British skippeiv^Sulineh and the Cossacks — ^Mouths 
of the Danube — Gale in the Black Sea — The Symplegades rocks — ^Bos- 
phoruB. 

Ok a bright autumnal morning, the 11th November, 
we embarked on board a long flat-bottomed boat pulled 
by eight men, to descend the rapids of the Lower 
Danube, and meet the steamer which was awaiting us 
at Skela Gladova, in Wallachia. A motley group was 
assembled in the stem-sheets, — ^the late Turkish ambas- 
sador at Vienna, an old grey-bearded man, arrayed in 
ample robes, who smoked magnificently mounted 
tchibouks, and scrutinized the rest of the company 
through his opera-glass ; his suite, in fez and European 
coats, chatting and laughing, and playing with the chil- 
dren of a Danish missionary on his way to Smyrna ; a 
German Jew, figuring as an English missionary to the 
oriental Jews ; a well-read American tourist ; and a 
group of Wallachian gentlemen, or, rather, rich men, 
with a Prince Ghika, of the reigning family, at their 
head, the most important personages of the party in 
their own estimation, and certainly the most so, as they 
bore on the discomfort of the rest, since disobliging 
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manners, arrogance, and cowardice, distinguished the 
coterie. 

The grandest features of the gorge which the mighty 
river has torn for itself through the mountain barrier 
were already passed ; but, in gliding downwards from 
Orsova, we had still to thread the celebrated narrows 
of the Demir Kapu^ or Iron Gate. Smoothly we 
rounded a point in the bank of the stream, and at once 
a new region was before us. Eising to only a small 
elevation above the turbid waters lay the island of New 
Orsova, its Turkish fortress mouldering in neglect, but 
so placed as to command effectually the passage of the 
river. Dark and rocky heights were piled behind it as 
a back-ground, picturesque houses and minarehs peered 
above a grove of trees, a flankiug tower and a battery 
d fleuT d^eau were, reflected in the glancing stream, and 
the whole scene, lighted up by the bright morning sun, 
implanted such a cheeriness in the feelings, that with 
enthusiasm we exchanged the old monotony of civilized 
Europe for the bright uncertainties of the East. 

At a very short distance below this isolated little 
garrison commences the grand impediment to the navi- 
gation of the Lower Danube, which, as it was considered 
in the earliest times, a natural bar or line of division, 
led the Komans to call that part of the river above it 
Danvhius^ and that below it, as far as the Black Sea, 
later. 

A line of breaking water, and the roaring of its 
waves, both perceptible from a distance of half a mile, 
herald the approach to the Iron Gate. As we near it, 
the Turks contemplate its appearance calmly, the Wal- 
lachians show unmistakable symptoms of the white 
feather. And now sharp crags of mica-slate rock point 
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in dark ledges across the river, their strata striking 
nearly at right-angles to the course of the stream : the 
entire mass of waters is suddenly in such a state of 
perturbation, that, as the boat dances and reels among 
its breakers, it becomes difficult to determine what is 
the main course of the current. The whole surface 
boils and bubbles in a thousand eddies, and, whilst the 
stem of the vessel is impelled downwards by a rushing 
torrent, a back-water suddenly takes her bow, and would 
at once swing her round, but for the action of the oar 
used as a rudder. The pass has been likened by some 
imaginative writers to « the jaws of an infernal mon- 
ster," and other terrific appearances ; but, although it 
must be admitted that when the water is low it may 
present a more formidable aspect, it would now scarcely 
have deterred a member of the London Scullers' Club 
from impelling his wager-boat through it ; and, during 
the distance of a mile, through which the turbulence of 
the water was continued, no rock showed its head above 
the surface. 

That commerce might not be impeded by the obsta- 
cles to navigation which render the Danube, for a length 
of about forty miles, rarely available except for flat- 
bottomed boats, a fine road-— due to the patriotic intelli- 
gence and perseverance of Count Sz^chenyi — ^has been 
constructed along the Hungarian shore, vis-d-vis to the 
no less bold and even more romantic road of Trajan, of 
which remams are to be seen at intervals along the 
Servian cliffs. 

The Sz^chenyi road is continued along the northern 
bank of the river, over the little stream which separates 
the Bannat from Wallachia, and has been scooped out 
df . the living rock at the base of a mountain, the crogi^ 
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ing of which used to occupy ten to fourteen hours with 
a bullock-cart. On the Turkish side are faint vestiges 
of a canalj which Trajan cut through the flat of land 
opportunely occurring there, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the communication with his splendid bridge; 
and, on an island near to which we passed, can be 
discerned traces of intrenchments, probably thrown up 
by the saine hands. 

It is not without a feeling of humility that one com- 
pares these relics of ancient greatness with the present 
debased state of the countries in which they may occa- 
sionally be traced. What enterprise and prosperity are 
indicated by these magnificent works, as well on the 
nearer as on the farther side of the mountain barriers 
which separated the mother-country from her colonies 1 
and now, after so many centuries of boasted progress, 
we, the people of a generation which seems to have 
made the most rapid strides in civilization, see at length 
the fulfilment of works intended to lead to the same 
effects as must, in the midst of the Eoman empire, have 
been long in action. In Slavonia, at the baths of Her- 
cules near Mehadia, in the vale of Hatszeg, and many 
other places in Transylvania, as well as in "Wallachia, 
evidences of ancient taste, industry, and splendor, have 
from time to time been brought to view ; but the excel- 
lent roads, the canals, the bridges, the cities, with their 
palaces, theatres, and temples, all telling of the flourish- 
ing state of the Dacian colonies, are mouldering in ruin, 
or buried beneath the dust of barbarous ages. And 
when we enter the ultra-Danubian portion, Wallachia, 
where these marks of wealth and power once existed, 
we find a people relapsed into an almost primitive 
barbarism, dwelling in holes in the earth, or in shedd 
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more suited for the abode of swine than of men — a 
people of slaves, abused and 'oppressed by a few arro- 
gant nobles and their minions. Turn to the upper 
classes, and we see that their only idea of civilization 
consists in aping the fashions and language of a people 
whose better qualities they are ignorant of, — ^that their 
only pleasures are gambling, show, and the immoralities 
which stamp Bucharest as the most dissolute city in 
Europe. 

When Sadrian, with a timid policy unworthy the 
successor of the enterprising Trajan, recalled the Eoman 
legions from ultra-Danubian Dacia, and destroyed the 
bridge which Trajan had with so much success erected, 
many of the military colonists, and the offspring of 
soldiers who had married Dacian women, were left 
exposed to the incursions of the barbarians. Although 
proud to entitle themselves Roinouni or Iioumcun% they 
' have always exhibited a flexible spirit in certain points, 
for they have yielded their country, often without resist- 
ance, to every successive host which poured down from 
the north ; and were well treated, probably in conse- 
quence of their understanding some of the useful arts 
unknown to their less civilized conquerors. Their lan- 
guage tliey have retained almost as it was given them 
— a provincial Latin, which can hardly be distinguished 
from some of the ruder Italian dialects, when purified 
from the admixture of the Slavic words which have 
been ingrafted plentifully on it., in contact with the 
Bulgarians and Servians. 

Their social state, however, has gradually been sink- 
ing ; in the twelfth century they were strong enough to 
bid defiance to Alexius Comnenus in some of the for- 
tresses of the district they occupied from the Danube 
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to Epirns. Subdued by the Turks, they were held down 
by a rod of iron ; and through their non-interfering, 
although corrupt misgorernment, were reduced to a 
state from which there appears to be no prospect of 
their yet rising. The Porte used to appoint a regent, or 
Hospodar, who, according to law, ought to remain in 
office at least three years ; but as it was necessary for 
him, on nomination, to make a valuable present to the 
ministers, he was of course changed as often as possi- 
ble : extortion thus became the order of the day, and 
each rank pressing on that beneath it, battened on the 
peasant as their spoil. A crowd of hungry Greeks have 
entered the land, who rent the farms from the hoyarSy 
or nobles and gentry, and, with a view to making a for- 
tune rapidly, take every mode of squeezing those who 
fall within their gripe. Certain taxes, for tribute to 
the Porte, &c., have to be paid in money ; and since 
cash is to be found only in the hands of the Greeks, the 
countrymen are obliged to make over all that they have, 
in order to be able to pay. These poor serfs may culti- 
vate as much land as they will, for there is plenty to 
spare, and of good quality ; and after the tenth, twen- 
tieth, ground rents, days of forced labor for the farmer, 
&c., are paid, the rest is their own to operate upon. 
The Wallachians are, however, a thriftless and a lazy set, 
who, under the present state of things, will do nothing 
without blows, which are paid out to them with much 
liberality ; and till they can be satisfied that they have 
an interest in being industrious, it is vain to hope for 
better things. , ^ 

We were taught to believe that the independence 
from Turkey, obtained a few years since by Eussian 
Itrms, was to produce good fruits^ but the campaign 
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itself plunged the country into a depth of misery; and 
this naturally rich land, with little more than two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, is sometimes visited by famine — ^a 
result doubtless of the state of slavery in which the 
peasants are still fettered, and the want of an hoBorable 
middle-class to step in between the extravagant boyars 
and the sunken people. 

Few countries have been more favored by nature than 
this principality. Its broad, well-watered plains produce 
the richest crops ; its hills, well calculated for vineyards, 
bear whole woods of fruit trees ; whilst the higher 
mountains, towards the Transylvanian frontier, are said 
to present indications of minerals, and bristle with ex- 
tensive forests, at present totally neglected. A chief 
source of gain is sheep feeding ; and, in addition to the 
common fleeces, a large quantity of the valuable 
" Astrachan" fur is obtained, by killing the pregnant 
ewe and skinning the young lamb. Honey is also pro- 
duced abundantly, for the hives will give forth yearly, 
three, four, or five swarn^s. Among the wild beasts, 
bears and wolves are common in the upper mountains, 
and the former are sometimes taken by the gipsies in a 
ludicrous manner. They fill a little barrel with honey 
and brandy, and lay it in some place to which the bear 
often resorts ; the attraction of the sweet mixture is so 
great that Mr. Bruin not only indulges himself, but 
often brings Mrs. B. and all the little B.'s to partake of 
the delicacy ; the whole party then eat and drink till the 
spirit does its work, they caper and dance about for a 
time as if demented, and at length fall asleep, and be- 
come an easy prey to their captors. 

The people of Wallachia are well built, active and 
often naturally clever ; yet idleness and the results of 
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oppression cause them to lead the life of savages. 
Their national songs are pretty, and said to be full of 
natural poetry : a lively chorus often accompanies the 
dances, in which men and women take part ; but the 
too common delight of the Wallachian, when he has a 
little money, is to wander from one public-house to 
another, to drink pints of wretched brandy, and to sing 
and dance wildly to the enlivening fiddles of a gipsy 
band, after which he goes drunk to his miserable hovel, 
and sleeps till aroused by the blows of the pandour's 
stick to commence afresh his round of labor. It is 
only astonishing that such exaction and tyranny have 
not been overthrown by the exasperated people, for feel- 
ings of revenge do at times break forth, and the oppressive 
factor is at dead of night well belabored, or even mur- 
dered, and his house fired. In 1848-9, an outbreak of a 
fearful kind would probably have burst forth, had it 
not been for the joint occupation of the principalities 
by Russian and Turkish armies. 

The state of profound ignorance which prevails among 
the people is hard to be enlightened, since the priest- 
hood is scarcely raised in intelligence above the rustics, 
and one may see the parish "popa" dressed in skins 
and following at the plough-tail like the lowest of his 
flock. It is only when he dons his oflicial costume that 
he is considered to bear a sacred character. Nay, so 
far does this feeling go, that I have heard of the priest's 
robe being torn off in a quarrel, that he may be drubbed 
with impunity, and then put on again, when he is at 
once superstitiously believed to become another person. 
The report that there are bishops among them unable to 
read, I can scarcely credit ; but certain it is that a great 
proportion of the parish priests are unprepared to do 
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more than nmmble through, by rote, what is necessary 
for the church service. 

I had obtained some insight into the character of this 
people in wandering, on the T^ansylvanian side, along 
the frontiers of Wallachia and Moldavia, besides informa- 
tion derived from one or two of the more intelligent 
priests ; and a walk through Skela Gladova (althougli, 
from the activity occasioned by the steamers, it is very 
far above the generality of Wallachian villages) will 
necessarily suggest such subjects for contemplation. 
The mud hovels, filthy within and without, the wild- 
animal-like look of the inhabitants, clothed in rough 
sheep-skins, their treatment when at work, kicked and 
cuffed like dogs, and their little wooden church, its 
uncouth pictures of saints and virgins, and its painted 
grave-crosses, reminding the traveller more of a tahooed 
ground in New Zealand than of the hallowed precincts 
of a Christian temple ; moreover, all that he hears of 
the country from the foreigners who, for motives of 
gain, have settled themselves in it, all incline him to 
marvel how it can be possible that a land and its people 
should be so deeply " fallen from its high estate." 

Skela Gladova is reached in about two hours from 
Orsova, being a distance of twelve or fourteen miles. 
From hence the steamers run alternately, one calling at 
all the towns on the Wallachian, the other at those on 
the Bulgarian or Turkish shore, since the quarantine 
regulations prevent their passing from one to the other 
ad libitum. The steamer we here found was the Zriny, 
destined for the Wallachian or north bank, a circum- 
stance which favored us with a number of passengers 
proceeding to the capital, the company of most of whom 
we could well have spared. 
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At Gladova,, through the mismanagement of the car- 
riage of the goods from above, we lay inactive a whole 
day, whilst the deck was lumbered up with bales and 
new carriages to such an extent as to keep the passen- 
gers who stayed on board close prisoners in the cabin ; 
and in addition to this, we had to tow a lighter also 
laden with carriages and bales. To account for the 
number of the former, I heard that every one of these 
fimpty boyars who pretends to belong to the hon ton of 
Bucharest, must have a new carriage every year ; and, 
to my inquiry why a Viennese coach-builder does not 
establish himself in that capital, it was replied that the 
purchase of the article was not considered sufficient, 
unless it was brought from Vienna, and that, too, by 
steamer, as the most expensive mode I 

We got under-weigh early the next morning, leaving 
rapidly the portal of the Iron Gate, which is still visible 
from Gladova, though its bold ridge now yields to the 
tamer outlines of tertiary hills, in some places stripped 
bare, their strata very distinct, and deeply furrowed by 
the rains. The Wallachian shore soon becomes totally 
flat, whilst the Turkish continues to show, every here 
and there, some interesting heights, now at a distance 
from, and now approaching, the river's bank. About 
three miles down, a ruined tower on the north side 
marks the position of Trajan's great bridge, the piers 
of which may still be traced when the water is low, 
although at this season not a vestige of them was to be 
seen. 

The weather, in the meanwhile, had changed from 
the wintry gloom which had beset us at Orsova, to a 
warm sunshine, which ^appeared almost unseasonable, 
but made us enjoy the little spot of deck unoccupied by 
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merchandise. There was, indeed, from the flatiiess of 
the district, bat little to attract attention, till shortly 
before sunset we passed between the WaUachian village 
of Kalafat and the Turkish town of Widdin, where our 
Pasha was desirous of speaking with the governor. The 
anchor was dropped within a few yards of the shore, 
and while the old Osmanli, with a couple of attendants 
and a quarantine officer, landed, we had leisure to ad- 
mire the effect of the fortress, which sanitary laws for* 
bade us to enter. Strongly revSted walls, capped by 
parapets, partly of stone and partly of turf, stretched 
along the water-side, forming a portion of the virgin 
defences which have repulsed several attacks of the 
Austrians and Eussians : they were now manned by 
groups of spectators, who had been attracted by the 
firing of our guns, and squatted down, pipe in hand, to 
watch the issue of the landing. The town contains 
above 20,000 inhabitants, being the head-quarters of a 
SomdjiaJcy or district, and enjoying a considerable trade : 
its numerous mosques, minarehs, and interspersed trees, 
combine to give the picturesque effect common to most 
Turkish towns, whilst a large and prominent building, 
with its narrow gables, tall, fantastic chimneys, and 
overhanging rjoofs, bears a strong resemblance to some 
of our Elizabethan country residences. 

After a delay of about an hour, we took on board 
the ambassador, and prosecuted our voyage for a short 
time ; but as soon as darkness came on, brought ' to f<»r 
the night, in accordance with the custom of the Danube, 
for fear of striking on sand-banks. For many miles 
below Widdin, both shores are utterly uninteresting ; a 
wide neglected looking plain extends far into the hazy 

distance, and scarce a living thing is to be seen but 

2 
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some flocks of wildfowl. Towards mid-day we arrived 
at a part of the Bulgarian shore, where a steep range of 
what appears to be a white chalky limestone borders 
the Danube, and, with its horizontal lines of stratifica- 
tion, bears the most striking resemblance to a gigantic 
wall of masonry. And in thus fashioning a part of the 
frontier like a great bulwark against incursions from 
the north, nature has not presented a false appearance, 
since an elevation of this kind would greatly assist the 
defenders of Bulgaria in observing and opposing the 
movements of an army on the \Yallachian side of the 
river. Nearly opposite the mouth of the river Alt or 
Aluta, the town of Nikopol occupies a beautiful posi- 
tion, strengthened by ramparts and an old castle, and 
contrasting favorably with its opposite neighbor, Tour- 
noul. It boasts about 10,000 inhabitants, besides the 
garrison, and is the seat of both a Greek and a Eoman- 
catholic bishop ; whilst, from its advantages of site, it 
forms an emporium for the, productions of Wallachia, 
and is noted for its gardens and wine. From north to 
south extends a region famons in the sanguinary annals 
of the contests between the Crescent and the Cross, in 
the middle ages, from the period when a fiery zeal 
hurried hundreds of thousands of Christians into unre- 
lenting warfare, to those later times when it was an 
accomplishment ,to have made a campaign with the 
Austrian armies gainst their active enemy, the Turk. 
Before Nikopol itself was fought, in 1396, a disastrous 
battle for the Christians, between Sigismund of Hun- 
gary, and the Sultan Bayazed L, when the Constable 
of France and a great number of nobles were left dead 
on the field. 

On the upper waters of the Alt, near tlije celebrated 
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Sothen-Thnnn (or red-tower) pass, fioyeral Berere engage- 
ments ushered in the seventeenth century. It was at 
this time that the wave of Mohammedan conquest rolled 
on and broke over Hungary, Transylvania, and Walla- 
chia ; and whether advancing ot retiring, swept those 
unfortunate lands with equal severity. Sigismund 
Bathori, after holding his own for a while in Transyl- 
vania against the Emperor, was obliged to succumb : 
the Voyvode of Wallachia appointed by the Porte, 
aroused by his cruelties an insurrection against him, 
and the moment appeared favorable for thrusting back 
the Turkish power behind the Banube. The Austrian 
party not only appointed a new Vpyvode, but marched 
a large army, chiefly Hungarian, into the country, and 
were at first victorious in a well-contested battle. But- 
at length, between the river and the heights of the 
Rothen-thurm range, the Christian army was attacked 
with impetuosity by a far greater number, composed 
principally of Tartars, and was entirely cut to pieces. 
In this catastrophe several English officers, serving with 
the Hungarian army, were slain ; and an ancestor of 
the author's, who was left for dead on the field, after 
describing this ^' dismall battell," gives their names, and 
observes that they '^ did what men could doe, and when 
they could doe no more, left there their bodies in testi- 
monie of their mindes." * 

But to return to the Danube: about fifteen miles 
from Nikopol bring us to the mouth of the Osma, 
a river flowing from the higher parts of the Balkan 
mountains ; and here again we find a flourishing town, 
Sistov, situated on hills, and defended by a castle. Of 

* The True Travehy Adventures, and ObtervatianM of Captain John 
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its 10,000 or 11,000 inhabitants, a great part are Bulga- 
rians, who carry on a trade in wine. At dusk we 
arrived off Rustchuk, whose numerous lights, either 
glancing in the river, or dotted about through the upper 
part of the town, seemed to flash a welcome ; whilst 
from all the minarehs the voice of the muezzim rang 
musically through the evening air. The Turkish ambas- 
sador went ashore with a couple of his suite, to prosecute 
his journey by land, a tour which I had intended to 
make, till it was evident that the season was too far 
advanced to admit of exploratory rambles among the 
loftier parts of the Balkan. The salutes from our little 
guns were beautifully re-echoed from the opposite shore ; 
and it was, indeed, remarkable, that even where the 
banks were flat, we had always observed a fine echo, in 
some cases so sharp and distinct, that we might believe 
we had been fired upon in return. 

As soon as the disembarkation had been effected, we 
crossed the river to the Wallachian town of Giur^evo, 
which, although not close to the water-side, is the point 
from which passengers bound to Bucharest take their 
vehicles. It is but a mean place, and contrasts poorly 
with its opposite neighbor, Kustchuk, which, having a 
population of some 30,000, is adorned not only with 
mosques, but also with Greek and Armenian churches 
and Jewish synagogues. 

The next day, great were the rejoicings on board the 
Zriny ; the deck lumber was gone, — ^and, best of all, the 
Wallachians also, for whom the rest of us, Turks, as 
well as Christians, entertained no little feeling of dislike 
and contempt. An occurrence which took place a day 
or two before had particularly set us against them, and 
may illustrate a part of the social system in these prin- 
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cipalities. An Italian lad, on his way alone to Yassy, 
in Moldavia, bad insisted on keeping his own sleeping- 
place, despite the bullying of a tall, scarlet-liveried 
janissary or servant of the Prince Ohika, who always 
lonnged abont armed with pistols and dagger. The 
youth at length, exasperated by the threats and forcible 
attempts of his opponent, seized a candlestick, and flung 
it at his head, rather marring his beauty for a time. 
The man became furious, and began to dash the boy's 
head against the door, whilst all the passengers, except 
my American friend S., (for it was in the second cabin,) 
looked quietly on, although admitting that the Italian 
was in the right. Meanwhile the captain, hearing of 
the fracas^ had the boy brought on deck, and was 
inquiring into the circumstances, when the Prince, after 
listening to his servant's statement, proceeded to take 
the law into his own hands, and to thrash the boy with 
his stick. S., however, who had seen the whole pro- 
ceeding, and was " considerably riled," interposed to 
stop the summary execution, and, in French, expressed 
his ideas pretty strongly to the Prince, who thereupon 
backed out, and the captain put the boy, to keep him 
out of harm's way, into the sailor's berth. But next 
evening, whilst all hands were looking on to see the 
Pasha go ashore at Widdin, the young Italian slipped 
up the ladder, and was standing by the hatch, when the 
red coward was seen stealing up behind him, his drawn 
dagger in his hand, and was only opportunely arrested 
by a thick-set little German, who had observed the 
movement. 

The rascal had announced his intention of stabbing 
his enemy, and we therefore represented to the cap- 
tain that he ought to be disarmed, for, sailing as we 
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were, under the flag of a civilized nation, we conld not 
brook that a ra£San should be at large, brandishing his 
knife, and openly threatening to commit murder. The 
skipper, however, though a well disposed, was a veiy 
timid man ; and greatly fearing to offend his Bucharest 
prince^hip, left it to the more active and obliging mate 
to take some precautions, among which was the placing 
the Italian in the first cabin till the Wallachians should 
have left the boat. In spite of this, the prince threatened 
to send police to drag away the boy when we reached 
Giurgevo, and his red minion gave out that if this were 
not done, he would go on with us to Oalatz, in order to 
have an opportunity of wreaking his vengeance. We 
let him know, however, that although the captain might 
not be prepared to take the strong measures which 
appeared befitting the Austrian flag, there were some 
amongst us who would put him overboard if he made 
another attempt; and the end of it was, that he re- 
mained at Giurgevo. 

Another source of discomfort had been the crowded 
state of the first cabin, when we -took up our positions 
for the night ; and it led to some unseemly behavior on 
the pmrt of a long-bearded Greek priest, ending in a 
very unclerical struggle between him and our Germane- 
English missionary to the Jews I Yet the inconveni- 
ence displayed another of the party in a better light ; 
he was a gentleman of good face, with jetty whiskers 
carefully curled, unexceptionable dress, and an inde- 
8cribal>le «tmt, virho wore at times a picturesque cap of 
black velvet, at others a hat of the latest French fashion, 
balanced on his head at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
What could a reader of Dickens christen him but Man- 
talinij and who could imagine that those kid-covered 
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hands had ever sustained a greater weight than his 
tasseled cane? One night, however, when he and I 
found our stretcher-beds prevented from pulling out 
properly by the cabin stove, and that the steward 
averred it could not possibly be removed, " very good," 
said he, ^^ we will try ;" whereupon, thnisting his hand 
up the soot-covered chimney, he loosed one part from 
the other, and I taking one, he another, we removed the 
whole concern, and enjoyed beds of a reasonable length. 
He proved to be a Corfiote, established several years at 
Bucharest, and was well-educated and very conversible. 

The party had not been long gone before sundry 
valuables were missed. S. had been lightened of several 
small articles and a couple of ducats by a Wallachian 
Jew, who had been his best friend ; for he spoke French, 
and interpreted for him into other languages. The 
steward lost several gold pieces from a drawer, which 
had been broken open ; and a Turkish merchant from 
Eutahieh had his trunk carried off bodily by the afore- 
said Greek priest, notice of which was of course left at 
the agency. 

The weather was delightful as we steamed farther 
down the river, and, from the advanced season, we 
experienced none of the plagues of fleas and mosquitoes 
said to molest travellers in the summer ; add to which, 
tlie bracing air of early winter removed the unhealthi- 
ness of the swampy banks. Too rapidly to catch more 
than a passing glimpse, we sped past the Bulgarian towns 
of Marotin and Tortukai, and in the dusk of evening the 
important fortress of Silistria, so long held by the Rus- 
sians, in their last almost successful struggle for a per- 
manent footing south of the Danube. 

At a short distance below Silistria and near Bassova, 
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commences that sharp turn in the course of the river 
which may one day exercise a great influence over the 
fate of these countries. From a point on the Bulgarian 
shore, called Tcherna-voda (or black water,) it is not 
much more than thirty miles in a direct line to Kosten- 
jeh, on the Black Sea, although the course taken by 
shipping is about two hundred. The intermediate land 
is low, and were a ship-canal* or railway constructed 
across this neck, much time would be saved, and the 
difficulties and complications produced by Russian 
influence relative to the various mouths of the Danube 
would be, as far as regards the navigation of the upper 
part of the river, at an end. It is a strange feature in 
the character of this peninsula, that a group of hills, 
whose blue outline is very refreshing to the eye, wearied 
by the monotony of the low country, rises boldly like 
an island from the midst of the tertiary and alluvial 
plain. We were nearest to them at Braila, the seaport 
of Wallachia, where it was inspiriting to see the British 
colors flying on board several merchantmen, but where 
the seas of liquid mud intimidated us from penetrating 
into the town. A couple of hours more brought us to 
Galatz, where another steamer, lying in quarantine, 
waits to convey passengers through the Black Sea. 

Galatz begins to exhibit symptoms of the improve- 
ment to be expected from its active commerce; and 
although the lower quarter, near the river, is one of the 
most wretched holes on earth, the upper town is 
assuming a more civilized character. But the masses 
of various mud, gray, brown, and black, sticky or 
liquid, which deluge the streets of the seaport of Molda- 

* Such a scheme would of course depeud upon the facility of obtainiog 
water to supply the highest level 
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via, place it at the head of all towns which I ever 
execrated for their dirtiness : those of the people who 
did not ride, waded about either barefoot or in jack- 
boots; and after an attempt to penetrate on foot, we 
were fain to hire a little cart in order to reach the upper 
town. 

On board the sea-going boat everything was carried 
on in Italian, much to the anger of our Oerman mission- 
ary ; and with our new crew we passed rapidly by the 
small fort of Isaktcha and entered the Sulineh branch 
of the Danube, one of the arms which, although nar- 
row, possesses a considerable depth of water except at 
the bar. We met two or three English vessels proceed* 
ing upwards to take in their cargoes of bones, and 
heard of their being from ten to fourteen days on the 
way from the mouth, owing to baffling winds and strong 
currents. Along the northern shore, a few Cossacks 
were keeping guard near well-built wooden houses ; and 
it seemed a hard case that they should continually inter- 
rupt the saUors whilst tracking their vessels upwards, 
and laboring through reeds of ten or twelve feet in 
height, which generally line both banks. 

At Galatz we took on board a new passenger, the 

skipper of an English bark, who had been up to see the 

consul, and was returning to join his ship. He was an 

athletic red-faced specimen of his tribe, and called for 

continual braiidy-and-water, and made his remarks in 

English with a voice which appeared to horrify some 

ItaXiAix padroni who were also with us. When, at last, 

he snatched up our captain's trumpet, and hailed his 

vessel, which lay to windward of us, all on board 

stood aghast to hear the effect of the Stentorian lungs 

of this diavdo d!un Inglese^ as I heard him called 

2« 
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aside / and Vhen he slioiited and waved his hand like 
the commander of all around, and jumped into his four- 
oared to pull on board his taunt-rigged and neatly-kept 
craft, he created such a sensation that I believe our 
whole ship's company dared not have raised a hand 
against him I As for the ofi^cers of our own boat, he 
told them (luckily, in English) that they ought all, to be 
" ropesended," for not being able, after so many years, 
to " bring-to" in a ship-shape way. 

We passed the night off a small place called Toultscha, 
where, in making an excursion in the dark, it became 
evident that I was in a kind with a kind of domestic 
architecture new to me, for I found myself on the roof 
of some cottages before I could succeed in discovering^ 
the coffee-house. 

Below Toultscha various arms of the Danube, " sep- 
templicis Istri," meander to the right and left, and the 
marshy plain spreading far and wide, and tenanted by 
little else than wild birds, among which several pelicans 
followed our vessel for some distance, brings forcibly to 
the memory the lamentations of poor Ovid, an exile at 
Tomis, grieving over the absence of the town comforts 
and country pleasures of Italy : — 

Aspiceres nudos Bine fronde, sine arbore campoe 
Heu I loca felici non adeunda yiro I 

TrUt, m, 10. 

The warlike and unshorn Getse of the Boman times, 
and the Cossack pirates of the middle ages, described 
by the Pfere Avril, have given place to the more orderly 
Cossacks under Kussian rule ; but the facilities afforded 
to navigation are still so backward as to be a disgrace 
to the powers chiefly concerned ; and a war, in. which 
these districts are involved, will, at all events, have the 



good effect of attracting attention to the subject, and 
perhaps indncing the necessity of a remedy. After a 
run of about forty miles through this houseless waste, 
we came abreast of Sulineh, a little town which has 
been within a few years aggregated together by the 
Bussians around a light-house on the aouik side of the 
river's arm, and contains some coffee-houses and a few 
buildiDgs for a governor, and a email garrison. Quite 
suddenly we came upon the open sea ; dark and threat- 
ening, it stretched away before us, and the projecting 
masts of two wrecks, black and lonely, showed that 
this coast still deserved its ancient epithet of inhos- 
pitable. 

We paddled on for a couple of miles in the muddy 
tide of the Danube before we struck into the sharply 
separated green water of the Black Sea, the inferior 
gravity of the fresh enabling it to flow over the surface 
of the salt water. Ovid, during his banishment near 
this spot, " ubi cseruleis jungitur Ister aquis," observed, 
and rightly interpreted this phenomena.^ Dr. Clarke, 
at the commencement of this century, found the water 
sweet at the distance of three leagues from the mouth 
of the river. 

Since the Latin poet's time, the land must have 
encroached greatly on the sea, for the vast mass of silt 
borne down by the river and the extent of shoal water, 
testify to the rapid growth of the delta. Strabo has 

* Copia tot laticum, quas aaget, adulterat undas ; 
Nee patitor vires aeqnor habere Buas. 
Quinetiam, stagno similis, pigneque paludi, 
_ Csenileus vix est, diluiturque color, 
lunatat imda freto dulcis, leyioique marinft est. 
Quae proprium mixto de sale pondas habet. 

Ovid, ^ntt ex P^nto^ iv. la 
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left a tolerably precise record of the state of the mouths 
of the Ister in his time, and describes that there were 
seven of them within a distance of about 300 stadia, or 
near upon thirty miles. The most southerly was called 
the Sacred mouth ; and at a distance up the stream of 
about 120 stadia, was a large island, called Peuke, below 
which Darius constructed his celebrated bridge when 
about to invade Scythia. The same island is described 
in the Argonautic voyage of Apollonius Khodius, as 
having the true form of a delta island, with its most 
acute angle pointing 'wp the river.* But it is difficult 
to refer these accounts to the present embouchure,f 
unless we concede that the actual sea line is now many 
miles farther out than it was in the days of the Soman 
empire ; and if we may conclude that a breadth of 
above a dozen miles has been added to the land within 
this period, it will be found that these statements indi- 
cate the islands about Toultscha. 

About three hours sufficed to carry us past the low 
shores, which extend from Sulineh for a long distance 
southwards, to the bolder rising land behind Mangalia. 
A pleasant breeze from the southward warmed the air, 
but there was an appearance of dulness from which our 
engineer, an Englishman, prognosticated no good ; and 
in truth, towards evening, there was a calm for half-an- 

vretvdv S^air* iyKuva itorl ^v* 

Apoix. Bhos. Arg. A B09. 

f Updi 6i rats U0o\aTst fityaXti vtjods iortp »/ Ilevirir. . • • tial H koI 
&Wai vifaroi xo\v IXaTTOVSj al fih dvarepii} rtxvrijSf ai 61 irpds rp OaXarryf {irri(rr«/iOff 
yap ivri' ftlyiirrcv ii rd Updw tnrfya KoXovfUvoVj it* ei ora6it»v 4»ivXQVS inl r^y 
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hour, the wind chopped round to the northward, and 
became hourly colder and stronger. 

The next morning we were anchored before Varna, 
and the higher land showed that winter was arrived ; 
the mountain tops were covered with snow, and a driv- 
ing sleet every now and then rendered all objects indis- 
tinct. The poor town has only slowly recovered from 
the effects of the disastrous siege in the last Bussian 
war, when, although unprovided with regular or modern 
fortifications, it maintained a gallant defence for 
months, and yielded at last, only, it is said, in conse- 
quence of foul play. The steamer called in chiefly for 
passengers, of whom a great number, men, women, and 
children, soon occupied the deck, and turning their 
backs to the keen breeze, coiled themselves away on 
mats and carpets. For the Constantinople market, too, 
great numbers of fowls and turkeys were brought on 
board. 

When we left the bay, the wind and sea had increased, 
and we were fain the next day to put into the Bay of 
Misivria for unsatisfactory refuge from the gale ; there 
we lay, pitching and rolling, the weather so thick that 
only occasionally could a mountain cr^t be seen, and 
our poor deck passengers undergoing their misery with 
the greatest patience, trying to sleep in the cutting wind, 
and many of them drenched by a sea, which broke on 
board. 

On the third morning after leaving the Danube, the 
weather was blacker than ever, and we ran farther into 
the Bay of Bourgas, and anchored opposite Enkeala, a 
small town where our deck passengers were set ashore 
for a time, for the cold, which the much-enduring 
Turkish women had ' borne through the night, was so 
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great that the poultry were dying amid the wet snow 
which plashed about our decks. 

We found, on the following morning, that in addition 
to a number of other vessels which had here sought 
shelter, there was the Bussian steamer from Odessa, 
and, learning that she carried an English captain and 
engineer, I borrowed the stem-boat and pulled on board. 
The captain, a fine, active sailor, a great contrast to our 
timid Dalmatian skipper, told me that the night before 
last, he was in the heaviest sea he ever witnessed, 
although it had risen very suddenly, and that he had 
run some narrow risks of being pooped : he had for this 
voyage peremptorily refused to take deck passengers or 
lumber, and had he not done so would have lost alL The 

gale had now abated, and S and myself pressed 

our captain, to the verge of trying his temper, ta get 
under-weigh ; but till midnight he could not allow that 
it was safe to venture out. 

At length, on the eleventh morning afteV entering 
the Turkish territories at Orsova, I stood on deck with 
several of the sea-wearied passengers, before daybreak, 
looking in the direction of the entrance to Stamboul, at 
the indistinct coast, which appeared to stretch like a 
wall before us, and to deny all outlet from the troubled 
waters of the Black Sea. So difficult is it exactly to 
hit on the narrow channel of the Bosphorus, that vessels 
are frequently wrecked on the neighboring rocky shores 
in endeavoring during hazy weather to find it. The 
badly kept light-houses on the opposite points of Europe 
and Asia have hitherto not aided as they might do, and 
even steamers have to beware the fate of a Kussian 
boat which was lost three years since through the 
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breaking of her machinery just after she had ran down 
too far to leeward. 

The snn rose in a fine, though not unclouded sky, as 
we passed the fortress of Eilia, and at once we were 
looking round on a scene not less- lovely in natural 
heauty thfui rich in historic interest : before us lay the 
curved entrance of the strait (boghaz) over which Europa 
made her adventurous passage to give a name to our 
continent ; on its right, the dark and dreaded jrocks of 
the Symplegades, against which the swell, still rolling 
in from the effect of the gale we had encountered, was 
dashing in sheets of foam. The fable which told of 
these " Cyanean " rocks joining together to crush the 
unlucky vessels which attempted to sail between them, 
has sometimes been explained on the hypothesis that 
there were two islets, which, as the mariner sailed past, 
appeared through aberration to close upon one another* 
Others have asserted that the name of " Flanke," or the 
wanderers, arose from their being at one moment 
covered, at another, left dry by the action of the waves. 
But the present state of these fonHer terrors of the sea 
suits neither theory; for the mass of rocks, although 
about the middle deeply cleft or rent asunder, is con* 
tinuous and cannot be conjured into the " double rocks " 
of the ancient authors ; secondly, they are too high to 
be occasionally immersed in water, since they attain aQ 
elevation of thirty or forty feet above the sea level ; 
and it is here on the highest point that an altar stands 
which was dedicated to Apollo, and which, being four 
feet in height, is distinctly visible to those sailing past.* 

The poets have unanimously represented this as one 
of the greatest dangers of the seas, and Apollonius 
Bhodius narrates how, with fear and trembling, Jason 
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and his crew neared the month of the straits, and heard 
the thnnder of the clashing rocks, — ^how they sent ont, 
before trying the passage in their good ship, a dove, to 
make its way between them, and how it escaped with 
only a little damage to its tail I an account happily ex- 
plained by the supposition that dove was the name of 
some small boat which they sent ahead to get soundings, 
and which was injured in the stern or rudder. The 
poor Argonauts, with strength inspired by their feare, 
exerted themselves at their oars, and, on passing safely, 
congratulated themselves on their escape from destruc- 
tion, devoutly ascribing their unusually good pulling on 
the occasion to the intervention of Minerva; and re- 
joiced that no other danger of such magnitude could 
await them.* 

Herodotus speaks of the Symplegades as if ^ in his 
time the closing of the rocks was quite an old story, 
and tells us how Darius ascended them for a view of 
the Black Sea, a feat not a little boasted of by other 
travellers. 

We may make all allowance for the fears of early 
explorers, which magnified every obstruction to navi- 
gation into a scene of horror and destruction, but it is 
pretty evident, to a person who will read these descrip- 
tions with care, and contrast them with the present 
aspect of the Cyanean rocks, that some change has 
taken place ; most probably the very simple and com- 
mon one produced by the undermining of the cliffs by 
breakers. At present it appears a problem why any 
vessel should pass near them, lying as they do, close to 

* iXX* Srt irirftat 

HXtfySSas l(iw\(iiftsVf dtoftai o^clr' dwiaeta 
io9to0at roiSi^ ir^w ^0W 
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the north-coast, with the broad clear channel ontdde 
them; and yet it was always stated, as a matter of 
cchirse, that ships must be steered between them ! 
Thus, for instance, Herodotus describes the Ionian fleet 
which accompanied the Scythian expedition of Darius, 
as sailing through. Moreover, we learn that on one of 
the islands was buDt a temple ; yet, on that where the 
altar is now seen there is no room for any edifice but of 
Tery minute dimensions. Darins again, when he visited 
it, must either have had such a scramble for it as would 
scarcely be consistent with the gravity and dlkeo robes 
of the "great king," or must have been hoisted up in 
an accommodation-chair ; and, lastly, the present locality 
is not such as would invite a visit for the sake of the 
view. No hypothesis appears to me so reasonable as 
that a larger island existed farther out in the strait, and 
that being formed, like the present one, of an igneous 
rock, easily acted on by the weather, it has disappeared 
under the action of the winds and waves, or possibly 
of that more violent disturber — ^an earthquake. 

But by this time we enter between Fanaraki and its 
new fortress on the right, and the adventurously perched 
castle of Biva on the left ; the climate changes, the raw 
winds of the Euxine are shut out, and a mild autumnal 
air warmd the feelings towards the objects around ; the 
very water assumes a brighter hue, as though we were 
nearing a more favored land. Lighted up under the 
rich rays of the morning sun, all the works of nature 
and art exhibit a beauty for which we are not prepared 
even by the highest eulogiums of former travellers. 
The only regret is occasioned by the ruthless pace at 
which the united force of steam and the westward 
current impels us. The varied and indented shores of 
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Europe and Asia, here bare and gloomy, there covered 

with luxuriant vegetation ; the unruffled surface of the 
bright green watei*s, cleft now and then by the rapid 
course of the buoyant caiks, and reflecting sharply the 
sails of the numerous craft which continually glide up- 
wards or downwards ; the powerful batteries, with their 
numerous embrasures almost at the water's edge, and 
their barracks bearing the appearance of tasteful 
country houses ; then, as we proceed^ the ricUy-wooded 
valleys opening from the right and from the left, dis- 
closing viUages whose taper minarehs emerge from the 
dark foliage of the favorite cypress ; and the succession 
of magnificent palaces rising from the brink of the sea 
— ^form pictures, to which, varying as they do at every 
turn made by the strait, it is utterly impossible to do 
justice in words. It seemed as if I were in a dream, or 
had before me the realization of the old fairy tales of 
the East. I could not dwell on any one object ; from 
one side to the other, now up, now down, I was obliged 
to hurry my eyes, fearful of losing any of the features 
which crowded on, too rapidly for full enjoyment. 

Our Turkish fellow-passengers had been, from the 
commencement of the lovely scene, in a state of delight 
and enthusiasm which did honor to their feelings; 
their lips were curved with a perpetual smile, which 
burst (on recognizing some well-known object) now 
and then into a loud laugh of pleasure ; and all, even 
to the graver Moollah, seemed to think they could not 
be attentive enough in pointing out to us all the points 
of interest, the summer palaces, villages, quarantine 
buildings, and forts. 

The approach to Constantinople has been described 
by many authors, and their glowing pictures may pes- 
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sibly be regarded as fanciful and over-wrought ; but he 
that through the Bosphorus obtains his first view of the 
city on a sunny morning or evening, will be fain to 
confess that no language can too highly paint the beauty 
of the spectacle. It is no part of my plan to enter upon 
the details of its ever picturesque palaces, mosques, and 
bazaars, nor to trouble the reader with the oft ^painted 
" lions" of the old /Byzantine city, or even with the 
unwonted scenes and historical recollections which 
strike the traveller on his first Oriental land journey 
through the immortal plains of Troy. I can only aver 
with respect to the glories of Stamboul, that so far 
from its disappointing the expectation on landing, I 
could not without deep regret tear myself away after 
several weeks' visit ;* aivi that were I possessed of 
nought in the world but a pittance sufficient to carry 
me there and back, I would gladly give it to see those 
beauties whose image can never be effaced from the 
memory. 



CHAPTER HL 

Aleppo— The Vezeer Khan — Insecurity of the district — ^Turkish ** saints'* 
— Kitab — ^The " button " of Aleppo^Gathering of the caravan — Dread 
of the Arabs — ^Bir on the Euphrates — Mesopotanaian waBte»-*-Impudent 
Koordfl — ^Town of Siyerek — The Karadjah mountain — ^Diarbeker and 
the Tigris — Visit to Ismoel Pasha. 

Among the numerous Khans, which in the old city of 
Aleppo occupy the place of our European hotels, the 
Vezeer Khan is one of the handsomest, and the best 
calculated to launch the traveller fairly into the stream 
of Oriental usages. An arched gateway, leading through 
a massive tower fretted with niches and pendants in the 
Saracenic style, opens into a large court-yard, shaded by 
a few trees, near which horses stand picketed to pegs, 
and groups of gaily costumed loungers are discussing 
the news, or interrogating some fresh arrivals. In the 
centre, a small cupola-covered edifice is appropriated to 
a supply of water ; whilst the building around is com- 
posed of two stories, the lower one perfectly plain and 
consisting of warehouses and offices, the upper a colon- 
nade, from which you enter upon a number of small 
rooms, like the cells of a prison, which serve for the 
accommodation of wayfarers. 

Many a day had I here to pass, after determining to 
start for Diarbekir, waiting till a sufficient number of 
road companions^ should have been collected to form a 
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caravan, since it was considered impmdent to make 
the journey except with a tolerably large party. But 
nothing — whether travelling preparation or reform — 
is to be expected from the Turks in a hurry ; the 
caravan was always to dtart " to-morrow," or the " day 
after to-morrow," and above a week passed before it 
was really time to pack the saddle-bags. The room in 
which we lived, though large and light, was totally 
guiltless of adornment ; not furnished even with a mat, 
nor the windows with glass, or the door with a lock ; 
yet there was an air of independence in the arrange- 
ment of our horse equipments for furniture, and in our 
little cookeries on the stone floor, which atoned for the 
gaol-like severity of the bare walls and brick vault, 
and seemed only the transference of a tent life from 
the open country to the midst of a city. But its 
worst point was, that in spite of waterings and sweep- 
ings, it was tenanted by hosts of fleas which murdered 
^' nature's soft nurse ;" whilst occasional mice, and the 
constant barking and howling of a troop of dogs beneath 
our window, eflectually assisted in destroying repose. 
Another inroad upon our rest — ^the Muezzim's call to 
prayer — ^I did not regret, particularly that one given 
between one and two o'clock in the morning, for I had 
nowhere 'before heard it so beautiful ; from minareh to 
minareh of the various mosques the callers took up the 
same key, and as they joined now and then harmoni- 
ously in chorus, the simple though somewhat tristful 
melody was wafted soothingly through the night air, 
and to the dreamy sense of one half-waked from sleep, 
pealed down from the elevated galleries like fairy music 
from heaven. 
Aleppo is s'tuated in a slightly uneven plain sur- 
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rounding the old castle, perched on a small hill, which, 
from its regular outline, would seem to have been 
scarped for the purposes of defence. The city is not 
fortified, except by Saracenic walls flanked with nume- 
rous towers, the whole of which, although originally 
built of good and well-fitted stone, is now, what witii 
earthquakes and neglect, in a hopeless state of ruin. 
Its gates are numerous, and are generally approached 
by a straggling suburb of mean houses and shops ; 
whilst a small guard of soldiers is loitering about 
within the arch, or playing at ball, or knocking off each 
other's caps, somewhere near, 

A considerable garrison is placed under the orders of 
the Pasha, or military governor, but in spite of this, 
the bare and uninteresting tract which surrounds the 
city is apt to be overflowed by incursions of roving 
freebooters ; and citizens and industrious villagers are 
alike endangered by the weakness of the executive. 
In making my way from Antioch, I had been for two 
days alone, and had thus felt, as well as seen, some of 
the results of this insecurity. 

After leaving for some miles the Turcoman tents, at 
which I had been hospitably entertained, I met, in a 
long, stony valley, a procession of hundreds of men, 
women, and children, accompanied by flocks of sheep, 
herds of goats and cows, and a number of camels and 
donkeys. Some of these people had pitched small tents 
for protection against the noonday' sun during a halt, 
and others were still on the march. They were a very 
dark-featured race, habited like the Bedouins, and the 
plainness of the females was heightened by their having 
dyed their long hair of the same red color which it is 
common in the east to give to the nails or the palm of 
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the hand. The women chatted and laughed, and thei 
children were playing with the dogs and jackasses, 
whose presence about the tent rendered any spot their 
home ; but it was evident, from the thoughtful and 
stem demeanor of t}ie men, coupled although it was 
with a civil greeting to the passer-by, and from the 
majority, with their arms, following as a rear-guard, that 
something serious had occurred. They proved to be a 
part of the tribe of Haddedeen Arabs, who generally 
occupy the country around Aleppo, supplying the town 
with meat, milk, cheese, and butter ; and, from their 
comparatively settled habits, bear a good character in 
the neighborhood. They are strong in numbers, but 
being entirely pastoral, are necessarily separated by 
such distances as to be unable to cope with those tribes 
who move in large bodies ; and thus it happened, that 
with the increasing lawlessness fostered by the laxity of 
government, the Aneyza Arabs, in their usual migration 
from the south, encroached more than wont, attacked 
the Haddedeen on their pastures, slew a number of 
men, and drove them, with a loss of nearly half their 
possessions, towards the plains of Antioch. And thus 
a useful, peaceable tribe, have been ousted by a set of 
scamps, whose main pursuit is robbery, and who, after 
carrying off yaluable caravans, continue repeatedly to 
beard the Pashas within a few miles of their cities. 

It was not very clear whether I escaped or incurred 
danger, when I fell in with a party of mounted ruffians 
—not inaptly called irregular cavalry— whether from 
their habits of exaction, or habits of blue, black, brown, 
and gray, which constituted their gay dress. Tlieir 
arms seemed to be just what they had happened to pick 
up, and as I knew that lliey are let loose as well to help 
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themselves to pay as to repress robberies by others, I 
was very well satisfied to receive a polite salutation 
from their officer, and to see them disappear from my 
horizon. 

The complaints which are levelled against the present 
government, are not cansed by its harshness, for it 
presses much more lightly on the mass than did the 
iron rule of Ibrahim Pasha, but because it yields to 
violence, and is unable, from weakness, to administer 
justice with impartiality. The Pasha, a mild man, is 
content to smoke his pipe at home, perfectly at ease, so 
long as he is not there assailed by rioters and Aneyza 
Arabs ; whilst the musellim, or mayor, on whom the 
chief business devolves, is a man of such character as 
to render improvement difficult. 

The city is constantly distracted by the disagreements 
of two parties of Moslems, the shereefs and the janissa- 
ries— ^the remnant of the body which Sultan Mahmoud 
did his best to exterminate throughout the empire — the 
former threatening in their green turbans, the latter 
refulgent in a light white cloak always worn in the 
streets, whether on foot or on horseback. The musellim, 
instead of keeping aloof from both, heads the janissary 
party, and his lawless agents constantly commit out- 
rages, for which of course there is no redress. He owns 
certain villages in the neighborhood, whose inhabitants 
rob with impunity, as has been experienced even by 
some English travellers, because, it may be expected, 
the old fox receives his due share of the plunder. 

There is not much* in Aleppo itself to gratify curi- 
osity ; the houses, it is true, present a very solid appear- 
ance as compared with those of most eastern towns, but 
the streets are just as narrow and irregular as usual, the 
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private houses present just the same blank, prison-like 
wall to the street, and the mosques are very inferior in 
size and elegance to those of Damascus and Cairo. 
Whilst the Moslems of some other towns in northern 
Syria have had the character of being intensely bigoted, 
the Aleppines have been considered liberal and polite. 
The mosques are still closed against Europeans, but I 
heard nothing of insults offered to them by those more 
knavish than foolish individuals, the Santons, who, in 
some other places, are often inclined to commit acts of 
aggression on Franks, in the certainty that they will be 
defended. It is, no doubt, a humane trait in the char-' 
acter of the Arabs and Turks, that, considering lunatics 
(so long as they are not violent) to be men suffering 
tmder a visitation of God, they treat them with kindness 
and respect. But at this point they should stop, instead 
of looking upon them as something almost divine, and 
allowing them to pursue the full bent of their wayward 
fancies. Is it not disgusting to see an unshorn, un* 
washed fellow, perfectly naked, with the exception of a 
strip of ragged cloth round his loins, swaggering through 
the crowded bazaar, and spitting into the faces or shops 
of those who address him, whilst well-dressed passengers 
will stoop and catch his hand to kiss it ! And still, 
notwithstanding they sometimes enact scenes of the 
grossest indecorum, they are so well supplied with alms, 
that they may, if they will, live comfortably, and one 
of them even possesses a house and two wives. 

The superstition evinced in this respect by the Mo- 
hammedans is not only debasing to those who profess 
the creed, but leads to a great amount of imposture, 
and to practices discountenanced by the Koran ; yet, 

3 
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among a credulous people, these mis-called ^'saints '^^ 
have so far established a footing, that it will only be by 
very slow degrees that the feeling for them can entirely 
be eradicated. 

-It appears that Aleppo, although only raised to great- 
ness since the faU of Antioch, has again commenced to 
decline; and in much greater proportion has the Eng- 
lish trade with it decreased. A century ago, we had a 
factory her,e with twenty-four mercantile houses, whilst 
at present but half a dozen suffice to carry on the dimin- 
ished business. Broadcloths used to be the great article 
of import from England ;: but, since the Germans and 
French have advanced in the sanre dii:9ction, our better 
but dearer articles have been kept out of the market. 
At present, calicoes, of the quality termed " domestics," 
are largely imported, although in this respect again we 
are closely run by our enterprising cousins beyond the 
Atlantic. As to its own manufactures, the city is chiefly 
celebrated for the silk stuffs woven with silver and gold 
thread, which are extensively used in Oriental dress. 
The ordinary striped silks are also made in great quan- 
tities; and in the side streets one constantly sees the 
threads hung along the walls to dry after dyeing — ^a 
tedious operation, which is thus performed. Before 
dipping into a certain dye, all those portions of the 
warp which are to have another color, are tightly bound 
round with pack-thread, and in this manner secured 
from the effects of the fluid ; and when thus one color 
has been absorbed and dried in, other portions are 
bound up, and the whole dipped into a second dye, so 
that where three or four colors are required, the pro- 

* Lane has given a yaluable note on the ** Welees " or Baints of the 
Arabs, in his Arabian NighiSy Toi i, p. 282. 
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cess is very slow and laborious. At Damascus, the 
operation is carried out much in the same way ; but 
the goods of the latter place are distinguished by 
more solidity of appearance, and greater chasteness of 
design. 

It would be ungrateful to leave Aleppo without men- 
tioning the European society, which, composed chiefly 
•vof the consuls and a few merchants, is small, but pos- 
sesses a tone of sociability which agreeably distinguishes 
it from that of most Oriental towns, where jealousies 
and intrigues make every one afraid of every one else. 
The suburb of Kitab, called into existence by the devas- 
tation of the great earthquake, is their chief residence ; 
and what with its focus, the house and garden of the 
late Mr. Barker, and the pleasant Boir^es at which all 
the Franks assemble, it is no wonder that, after a few 
weeks' residence, it is difficult to leave Kitab without 
regret. 

Aleppo has not, like Damascus, only of late been 
opened to Europeans; and we therefore find here a 
large number bom on the spot, of whom the French 
have hitherto been the most unfortunate; for since, 
during Bonaparte's invasion of Egypt, the property of 
French, merchants was confiscated, their children have 
dwindled away to shopkeepers and hangers-on; and 
another generation will see most of them converted into 
Aleppines. I had imagined that persons born and bred 
here would have in commerce a great advantage over 
strangersj from being thoroughly acquainted with the 
language, habits, and relations of the country; but I 
was assured by a man of business that it is so far from 
being the case, that he has scarcely known a single 
LevdMme^ — ^a son of European parents^ bora and edu- 
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cated in • the Levant, — ^who was capable of condncting 
affairs with success. Even when sent to Europe for 
education, it is generally after they have already im- 
bibed much evil from the force of bad example ; and 
the usual traits displayed afterwards are an inaptitude 
for industrious exertions, and a laxity of morals which 
tends by degrees to lower them to the level of the 
Orientals who surround them. Nor can we consider 
without some feeling of commiseration those who are 
thus almost shut out from employment in the country 
they still belong to, and whose children must become 
exiles from the land of their fathers, without the satis- 
faction felt by the colonist in forming a new country of 
his own. 

I paid several visits to a friend, highly entertained 
with the character of his hostess, a Levantine, not 
remarkable for guarded language, to say nothing of 
action, who told the story of her troubles to a perfect 
stranger, in a jnanner that would have done honor 
to a comic theatre. And yet this was the lady of a 
" doctor," for the gentleman having been in his youth 
a dealer in wire and nails, and having failed in this 
branch, took up medicine as a more easy line, aiid one 
to which he had a sort of hereditary right, from the 
fact of his father's having left him some medical works 
above a century old, which, in Syria, are not yet out of 
date. 

Befoi*e proceeding into the interior, it was necessary 
to make repeated visits to the bazaars, to lay in a stock 
of portable provisions, and to exchange the hat and coat 
of Europe, so odious to dogs and boys as sometimes to 
have attracted their regards from half a mile off, for the 
light North Syrian dress so much more suitable to tiie 
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climate. The Bezesteen, where clothes and arms are 
sold, was always full of rough-looking fellows purchasing 
some piece of finery, or a pair of showy pistols ; and I 
found that they were some of the legitimate irregular 
troops, although a set of men in general of no character. 
They were attired just as fancy dictated, but an import- 
ant part of the costume was always the jacket, with 
sleeves hanging loose from the shoulder, and the brace 
of huge pistols carried in a belt in the horizontal manner 
of the Amaoots, which directs the ball into the pit of 
the stomach of the nearest comrade. That they must 
levy money now and then on their own account is 
pretty evident, or I should be at a loss to account for 
their buying the gold laced clotiies and the silver- 
mounted sabres with which they are often adorned ; and 
the nature of things (Eastern) drives them to adopt such 
a course, since, being irregular troops, they are irregu- 
larly paid, to correspond. 

At length, on the 1st June, the muleteer who was to 
be head of the convoy, announced that he was prepared 
to start, although the main body of the caravan was not 
to be in motion till the next morning. I despatched my 
last letters for Europe to Beyrout by the post established 
by the English merchants, for since that of the govern- 
ment is slo>v and expensive, both the French and 
English have established their own private posts, mere 
messengers on foot, who exhibit an ability for pedestri- 
anism little to be expected. The distance to Beyrout 
cannot be far short of two hundred miles, and yet the 
men, with a heavy pack on the shoulders, will perform 
the distance in five days on an average, whilst a black 
employed by the English has done it even in three ! 

My companion was Dr. Lorent, an American of the 
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Southern States, educated in Grermany, and adding to a 
good knowledge of the Turkish a fair acquaintance with 
the Arabic language. Never had I before met with 
such an impersonation of a love for all that is Oriental ; 
whilst, with his swarthy fa'ce and flowing Mameluke 
garb, he might have passed for a young Sheikh; his 
thoughts were an amalgam of *^ Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments" and histories of the East. Fondly attached 
to botanical pursuits, his ideas revelled among the gar- 
dens of Shiraz and Oashinere ; and he was intending, 
after a year's residence in Cairo, to accompany me only 
as far as the Tigris, and then to shape his course across 
Persia. We had engaged between us a servant at 
Damascus, a Bulgarian by birth, whom we mounted 
upon a sorry Eosinante, purchased for three pounds, 
whilst each of us possessed our own nag, and carried all 
our worldly goods on the saddle-bow and in a pair of 
small saddle-bags. 

The bill of the khanjee, or keeper of the khan, 
showed that we were indebted to him a piastre, or 2d. 
per diem for our apartment, and the same for the stand- 
ing-room of the horses, besides the more important item 
of their barley and hay ; and this moderate demand 
discharged, we made our way out of the city, and at 
about a mile from the walls found a tent where the 
nucleus of the caravan was gathered together. Here a 
prowling official asked for our tesJcereh^ or pass ; but, on 
being told we were English, changed his demand into 
a request for " backshish." 

On the grassy plain around, some Amaoots were 
galloping to and fro, practising with their long knives a 
system of cutting and maiming which would soon be 
stopped, in a set fight, by one of our dragoon's swords. 
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They are mounted to do duty against the Arabs, and 
very picturesque they looked, with their white kilts 
fluttering aT)out the saddle. 

And now we were fairly under way : our course lay 
to the northward, up the valley of the little river Koik, 
which, after supplying the city of Aleppo with water, 
is lost in the deserts in the south. A beautiful strip of 
rich green land, laid out in gardens, accompanies its 
course ; and the lanes which meander by the side of 
the brook remind one of the freshness and cultivation to 
be seen only in countries farther north. For three 
hours we followed this road, and halted on a plot of 
grass, where a number of laden mules were already 
assembled. At a few yards from us were two basins, 
filled by springs, whose water is led down to the city, 
and one of these is said to be more certain than any 
other to give the " Aleppo button," a singular disease, 
the origin of which is not satisfactorily explained. The 
button is a species of boil, which is apt to rise in any 
part of the body, and after increasing slowly and with 
little pain for about a year, comes to a head and breaks, 
leaving an ugly scar in its place. Every man, woman, 
and child, born in Aleppo, is said to be, at one time or 
another, troubled by this eruption ; foreigners arriving 
to reside there, seldom remain more than two or three 
years without catching it; and strangers who have 
passed a few weeks, or even days, it is alleged, in the 
city, are liable to the button's breaking out, long after 
they have left the place, at an interval sometimes of 
several years. Aleppines are subject to its appearance 
on the nose and other parts of the face, and the scars 
which it leaves are often very unsightly, as where a 
hollow is produced at the tip of the nose, or the division 
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between the nostrils eaten away ; but foreigners, I was 
told, seldom show their visitation so openly to the world, 
since it more frequently attacks them on th& antipodes. 
To the south of Aleppo the " button" is little known, 
and on the west, towards Antioch, there never occurs a 
case,' whilst it is frequent on the north side, up as far as 
Ain-tab, and on the north-east, to the Euphrates. It is 
very generally ascribed to the drinking water, and with 
a show of reason ; for whilst the districts free from it 
are those whose supply of water is quite independent of 
that of Aleppo, those where it is most general derive 
their water from the same streams, or from brooks which 
flow from the same hills. 

We rose with the dawn, and continued on our way 
at a very slow pace ; for the mules of the caravan being 
heavily laden with bales, walk very leisurely. The 
country through which we passed was a succession of 
low undulations, with a stony surface, only here and 
there cultivated in small patched. Villages were very 
scarce, but a couple of Turcoman encampments ap- 
peared to contain a large number of inhabitants, 
supported mainly by their herds : not an enclosure, 
not a tree, not a single cheering mark of civilization or 
care is to be seen for many a mile together. 

About mid-day we halted at the ruins of a deserted 
village — a very different 'sort of place, 

Sweet Auburn, lovelieat yillage of the plain, 

from thee 1 A few miserable hovels were there, partly 
roofless, and the only tenant left — a one-eyed cat — came 
out to us purring, too happy to make our acquaintance, 
and to taste again some of the bread and cheese to 
which she had long been a stranger. Our muleteers 
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were not qtiite sure of their road, or we should not have 
remained at a place offering no inducement but a well 
of brackish water, and where we were hard put to. it to 
find food for our animals. On the next morning we 
arrived, soon after sunrise at an Arab village, whose 
houses are built in a style different from what we 
had seen in the south. Instead of the ordinary flat 
roof, there rise three or four elevations, plastered with 
mud, in form something between a cupola and a 
sugar-loaf, and recalling on a small scale the outline of 
those singular Hebridean mountains called the Paps of 
Jura. 

We traversed, during the rest of the day's march, 
an almost flat plain, with very few cultivated spots, 
whilst on the left in the distance were high moun- 
tains, on which there still lay patches of snow, a spur 
of the Taurus running southward between Marasch 
and Ain-tab. Some little interest was imparted to the 
day, by the occasional elevations of a black volcanic 
rock, which rose in a steep little cone near our night's 
halting-place, not far from the village of Tschamurlu, 
or ^' the muddy." It was here just as impossible as at 
most of the tents or villages on our route, to obtain 
bread or other provision, no doubt in consequence of 
the fear of the inhabitants, when they see a numerous 
party, that should they confess to having anything, it 
would be taken in the common Oriental way, without 
payment. 

The main body of the caravan came up with us at a 
very early hour next day, and at half-past three we 
followed in the dark the long procession, much enter- 
tained by making out its different individuals as the day 

began to break. Many more mules and horses laden 

3* 
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with bales had arrived, swelling their numbers to sixty 
or seventy, with a few donkeys for the use of the mule- 
teers. The new comers were very various. A couple 
of Turkish merchants^ mounted on the top of their twin 
bags of goods, and provided in addition with a water 
can and cooking saucepan, were about the most respect- 
able and well spoken of the company ; and their cos- 
tume, of a dark turban and a brown braided jacket with 
hanging sleeves, very neat. Then there were four wo- 
men, two of whom had children with them ; and as 
they all rode on pack-saddles provided with stirinips, 
these two disposed of their little ones in a sort of cradle 
hung on one side of the horse, whilst her packages 
occupied the other ; and thus they jogged steadily along 
with a see-saw motion, very like that of the camel. 
There were also half ^ dozen men armed with guns, and 
one with a long Bedaween lance and its full comple- 
ment of feathers, the husbands and friends of the ladies. 
An important personage, too, was an Imam, or priest — 
a middle-aged, spare man, in a clean white turban, a 
long dress of pink and white stripes, and an orange- 
colored " caftan," or cloak, who surmounted his bulky 
saddle-bags on a white horse, and carried besides on one 
flank the long spouted tin jug, " ibrik,"*used for ablu- 
tions; on the other, a bag of provisions; and last, not 
least, the " Kairwan Bashi," our commander, an active 
Osmanlee, armed with pistols and sword, who delighted 
in galloping from one party to another to give direc- 
tions, but generally led the van, to look out for squalls, 
and choose spots for encamping. 

The people were, with one or two exceptions, all 
Turks and Armenians; and oht what a pleasure it 
was to escape from the high-pitched voices and guttural 
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sounds of the Arabs, and to hear in their stead the har* 
monious sounds of the Turkish, which not even the 
pronunciation of the unrefined can destroy, and the 
more subdued, reasoning tone of voice which in Eng- 
land we should call more "gentlemanly." With an 
Arab, though I may not understand a word of what 
he says, I am always inclined to lose patience, be- 
cause his harsh tones and violent gesticulations savor 
of quarrelling or cheating, whilst a Turk, even if he 
intend something disagreeable, does not render it ad- 
ditionally so by his manner. 

We were now upon the neutral ground between the 
districts of these two populations, a tract always ren- 
"dfered moY€ or less unsafe by the roving and predatory 
character of the Arab, and from this cause, in a great 
measure, bare and untenanted. During the forenoon 
we crossed a small but rapid stream which flows towards 
the Euphrates, showing that we had passed insensibly 
the low ridge which divides the waters running to the 
little lakes south of Aleppo from those coursing to the 
Indian Ocean. On the banks of this river we encamped, 
and made our arrangements for the day ; but in the 
afternoon the order was given to march, and lo ! our 
servant, Anastas, was nowhere to be found. We struck 
the tent, loaded the horses, and remained for half an 
^ hour after all the rest had left, not without uneasiness, 
since the muleteers had been unwilling to remain, on 
account of reports of marauding Arabs. At last, giving 
him up as lost, we followed, leading our third horse, and, 
keeping on the trail, rejoined in a couple of hours, the 
caravan, in a grassy plain at the foot of a limestone hill, 
on which is built the village of Sadjour. Not very long 
afterwards our Bulgarian came up with us, having 
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strayed to a Tillage in quest of bread, on his retnni 
from which he thought that magic had been at work, 
when neither tent, nor man, nor quadruped, was to be 
seen, where all had so lately been crowded together. 

This neighborhood has, it seemed, an evil fame, or, as 
our Turks expressed it, Uchok korku^ " much fear ;" for, 
by way of asking whether a road be insecure, they say, 
korhu wa/rm% " is there fear ?" to which the most disa- 
greeable answer is tschoh Arah^ " many Arabs." To- 
night there was much apprehension on this head, and 
watches were kept by us with unusual vigilance, whilst 
I was amused to hear from the village similar watch 
cries, as though the good people wished to take proper 
precautions against vs ! Now and then our companions 
would fire a gun or pistol, to show that they were pre- 
pared ; and one case, close to our tent, I had to witness, 
where, after two previous flashes in the pan and a long 
hang-fire, the musket at length went off, and the infa- 
mous powder spread so villanous an odor around, that I 
was fain to have recourse to a pipe, in order to neutralize 
its effects. Hence we were roused up again, very loth, 
in the dark, not that it is any gre^t hardship to jump up 
in a half-dressed state from one's lowly bed, but that 
there is no slight danger of leaving articles behind, 
which it would be vain to return to seek. The mornings, 
too, till the sun has been an hour or two above the hori- 
zon, are shiveringly cbld, and I never could overcome 
the idea, on first starting, that we were in another 
season, so similar is it to the sensation of travelling in 
Europe in the autumn, when a little incipient frost ren- 
ders the folded cloak so welcome, and the expectation 
of a cup of hot coffee at the next stage so cheering I 
But a very few hours, however, and the burning sun 
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makes it difSonlt to belieye in the recollection of tlie 
coolness of the morning. 

We passed a little to the right of the famous, battle* 
field of Nizib, where Ibrahim Pasha gained his signal 
victory over the Turks, and I was surprised to find it 
hiUj ground, — ^not, as might be expected from what 
we had travelled over, a plain intended^ as it were, 
for the evolutions of an army, and for a display 
of the advantages of modem tactics over irregularity 
of action. After another night in this deserted tract, 
we journeyed two hours, when the sun, but little raised 
above a low range of hills which rose opposite to our 
course, suddenly threw a rosy light upon a broad stream 
whose waters were rushing rapidly to the south ; — ^the 
Euphrates lay before us, a river not to be seen for the 
first time without emotion : and a more beautiful time 
could not have been selected for approaching it. La- 
boring over a flat of soft dark sand, we began to distin- 
guish, from the deep shade of the opposite hills, the 
romantically-situated town of Bir, or, as it is here 
called, Bir-adjek, its minarehs rising high above the flat- 
roofed white houses, and a picturesque castle crowning 
the steep heights which overiiang the river, whilst the 
hills forming its background bristle with a line of crumb- 
ling battlemented walls and towers. 

And 'truly an oasis in the desert is Bir, for from 
Aleppo hither is nothing which deserves the name of a 
village, and the country in the east is, for a long way, 
still more miserable. Even from the opposite bank a 
flourishing appearance was visible, and an agreeable 
eflect was produced by the gardens, which, crowded 
with flne fig-trees, rise up the terraced hill-side at the 
back of the town. But it must be admitted that a 
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walk in the interior detracts much from the first impres- 
sions of its beauty, for the bazaars are very narrow and 
dark, and the roadway, or rather gutter, between the 
side footpaths, was full of mud ; besides which, the same 
footpaths were here and there occupied by butchers 
killing sheep, who, in the operation, allowed the blood 
to run into a square hole in the pavement, whence it 
was leisurely lapped up by the dogs. Since, also, the 
arrival of our party created an unusual stir in the street, 
it became necessary constantly to be stepping across 
the above-mentioned roadway, where the horses came 
$ilong in single file, sweeping with their projecting sad- 
dle-bags every one before them along both foot-paths. 

In order to arrive, however, we had to submit to a 
tedious ferrying operation ; and, as the boats came over 
from the town, my heart sank within me at their hideous 
form, the reason of which was only cleared up when wo 
embarked. It appears that since horses are continually 
conveyed across, one end of the boat is very low, in 
order that they may easily embark, whilst the other 
rises to a great height, to prevent the animals from 
seeing the water, or, in their uneasiness, jumping over- 
board, a feat which my own nag, all unused to deep 
waters, had perfiormed to my cost in the Orontes. !bi 
these boats the workmanship is of the rudest, the planks 
nailed along horizontally upon rough crooked knees, and 
caulked with moss, much in the fashion of the navy of 
the Danube. 

The men punted up for some hundred yards along 
the western bank, and then spun across with the violent 
current which sweeps the eastern shore, to the landings 
place. Where we crossed, the Euphrates might be 
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rather broader than the Thames at Hammersmith, but 
shallow, and with a stream of four knots an hour. 

We were asked for teskerehs on landing, and fhe 
Mutsellim was inclined to be troublesome on ihe sub- 
ject; but when Lorent told him he was willing to be 
imprisoned till his counsel should be communicated 
with at Aleppo, he thought fit to let us depart in 
peace. 

A room was easily obtained at the khan for an hour 
or two, and a saddler brought in to do some repairs ; 
but him I suspected, from his great volubility and Kis 
assurances, coupled with dramatic action, that we might 
cut off his head if he did not content us, to be a great 
rogue. The suspicion proved to be well grounded, for, 
when we returned from our walk, we found that he 
had, in repairing my Egyptian saddle, cleverly taken 
oiit half the padding for his own use ; and that, after 
seUing T18 a bottle of spirits, which he introduced very 
secretly in his breast (under the idea that we were 
Persians), he carried it off again in the hurry of our 
starting to rejoin our caravan. 

The walls of Biradjek, on the land side, although 
much dilapidated, are worthy of observation from their 
picturesque style— a great improvement on those of 
Al^po — ^and the beautifully-executed inscriptions, in 
the Cufic character, which run in bands- round some 
portions of them. We had loitered behind, and were 
obliged, for fear of missing the way, to hurry on under 
a powerful sun, the glare of whose rays on the soft 
white limestone of these hills was most painful to the 
eyes. The same stone is employed for the walls and 
pavements of Bir ; and in the latter the feet of passen- 
gers have worn a deep gutter along the middle, as 
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might be expected irom a material so soft that it is 
even scratched by the finger-nail. 

When the crest of the hill is attained, the springs 
of clear water left behind, and the last view of the 
Euphrates enjoyed, we came at once npon an open 
country of downs, covered with a thin parched grass, 
and boasting far and near not a single habitation or a 
shrub — ^too much, in fact, the type of the wretched state 
of a large part of the once populous Mesopotamia. For 
two hours and a half we had a succession of these sorry 
landscapes, till we arrived at £ little building erected by 
Ibrahim Pasha over a pool of fresh, good water, and 
surrounded by a few young trees, which evidently, since 
his departure, had had no protectors. A Turkish inscrip- 
tion sets forth that this real boon to the traveller is ^^ for 
the use alike of rich and poor," with the date, without 
saying anything of the founder, who had also much 
improved the road ; but at the first glimpse, it was evident 
that the improving Egyptian had here been at work, 
and had commemorated his acquisition of territory by 
monuments more useful than the pillars of a Sesostris. 
It was the first time that I had seen these two features 
in Turkey — ^an artificial road and a new fountain-build- 
ing ; and the rule of iron despotism would seem in such 
lands to be the necessary prelude to civilization and 
advancement. 

During many hours on the next day we passed over 
waste and barren downs, a great part of which would 
be capable of cultivation, as evinced by the fine grass 
growing unheeded in many places. In the middle of 
the day we arrived at a square stone-buildijig, sur- 
rounded by the ruins of a village, not far from an 
encampment — the only inhabited place we saw for two 
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days. We halted at last at a hamlet called Slzon, close 
to a heap of ruins on a hill, which, we were told, had 
been a church ; but the large stones were so confusedly 
overthrown, that its plan was not traceable. At a short 
distance from us were two or three buildings like cot- 
tages, covering the entrance to caves, which may have 
been used as granaries ; whilst some pits, with narrow 
mouths, might probably have been applied to the same 
purpose, although one of them, cut into the solid lime- 
stone rock, contains a very good supply of water. 

It was refreshing, after miles and miles of a similar 
waste, to enter upon some valleys covered with the 
brightest verdure, and interspersed with a few villages, 
from which we found that the line of the Arabs was 
passed, and that we had entered among the Koords, or, 
as the Turks pronounced it, Ky'oorts. We had no sooner 
pitched our tents near the summer encampment of a 
place called Bolduk, than we were visited by a number 
of the inhabitants, who, although scarcely distinguish- 
able in costume from the Turks, displayed a simplicity 
or impudence, perhaps a mixture of both, quite unri- 
valled ; and y^e were obliged repeatedly to turn them 
by main force out of our little tent, into which they 
pressed to examine our arms and other chattels, express- 
ing their admiration in the Oriental way by a continued 
d'z, d'z, d'z ! — Sk sound produced with the tongue, and 
similar to what is often used in England when it is 
intended to convey the idea of "what a sad pityl'^ 
These fellows became very good friends with the mule- 
teers, beneath whose canvas they sat and smoked all 
day, but were not on that account the more trusted ; 
for at night the loading and priming of the guns was 
examined, a number fired off, and a strong watch set. 
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Our visitors, whom I took for Turcomans, Were 
moderate-sized men, with something of the Armenian 
physiognomy, the facial angle projecting very mucfi*^ 
Their costume bore nothing characteristic, for they are 
here too much mingled with Turks and Arabs to keep 
up a peculiarity. Their tents were black, like those of 
the Bedaween, and at the door of each was planted a 
long lance. 

The next day the track lay through a greatly im- 
proved district, and we halted at noon amid corn-fields 
and grass. It appeared that a village of Turcomans 
was near, for we were beset by a crowd just as imperti- 
nent as our friends of yesterday. A group of gipsies, 
all armed and carrying a small shield, came round with 
a tambourine, and a boy dressed up and imitating the 
steps of a dancing girl. At the same time, a coarse 
fellow in a white dress and long beard, giving himself 
the airs of a Santon, insisted on creeping in under the 
edge of our tent, and would not desist till I had applied 
the butt of my carbine to his shoulders. 

The caravan travelling, from its slow pace and uncom- 
fortable hours, had not proved very agreeable ; but now 
a difference of opinion among its leaders made it addi- 
tionally irksome. Notwithstanding violent thunder- 
storms which crossed us from the north-west two succes- 
sive afternoons, the heat was so great that it blistered 
my neck and ears, and rendered one party desirous to 
travel during the night, whilst the other wished to 
remain where we were. The former carried the day in 
council ; and towards sunset we hurried through our 
frugal meal and struck our tent, glad to escape from the 
villagers, who had in small parties pestered us all day 
with their drums and flageolets and dancing boys. But 
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vrh&a, it grew dark, and the mules were not yet brought 
up, we threw ourselves down on the grass, girt with 
pistols, and all in marching order, to take a short nap 
till the whole should be ready ; and there we slept, and 
slept, waking and shivering now and then under the 
cold moon, till at length came the morning twilight, and 
we set forth again on our way. 

Hours and hours again over undulated ground, all 
lying waste, although covered with fine grass, which 
springs up, flowers, and withers away, of no use to man 
or beast. A small tract was cultivated rouYid a flat- 
roofed village, Kara-jaran, where we bought eggs and 
bread, and saw a number of goats and white camels. 
The costume of the women, besides the agreeable free- 
dom from the veil, which allowed us to see some not 
ill-looking faces, was very novel. The chief part of 
their attire much resembles the Turkish, but the head- 
dress, as tall as a grenadier's cap, is formed of a large 
fez, whose round top and blue tassel hang in front 
towards the forehead, whilst the sub-structure from 
which it emerges is of white calico, folded so as to lie 
quite flat at the back, and to fall in a curtain over the 
neck to the shoulder. The lower part of this tower is 
kept firm to the head and additionally set off by a 
colored handkerchief, wound, turban-like, about it. 

Of the men, a characteristic couple crossed our path 
at a few miles from the village. They were both 
mounted on a dromedary, the foremost one, who guided 
th^ animal, armed only with a sword, the other, who 
occupied a convenient berth abaft, held a rifle across 
his knee and had a broadsword at his hip, besides a 
round target and dagger hanging by thongs over his 
back. Black-looking fellows they were, even darker 
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than the Egyptians; and I thought, as their camel 
stepped at a quick rate across the track, and carried i|8 
ugly freight again to the wilderness of th& opposite hills, 
that a traveller proceeding alone would have had the 
opportunity of witnessing soTie of their military ma- 
noeuvres. 

The reader, by this time, almost as tired as the wan- 
derer, of these desolated regions, will ask, do the towns 
compensate for the country ? We pushed on for a cou- 
ple of hours before daybreak, to see what we could lind 
in Siverek. But it is In vain that nature has done 
much in creating here a fertile plain, bounded on the 
north-west by the Taurus, and on the north-east by 
another chain ; for of all the wretched towns of Asia, 
Siverek must be one of the most remarkable for its 
meanness, iilthiness, and gloomy appearance. The 
houses built of the dark funereal basalt, the roofs covered 
with parched brown grass and weeds, the streets full of 
mud, the three mosques and minarehs tottering to their 
fall, and a brook stagnant with the putrid carcases of 
animals, with ofifal and every abomination, these give a 
general notion of the present state of a place which 
ought to be the centre of a flourishing agricultural dis- 
trict. 

On the south of the town rises an almost circular 
mound, of 100 feet high, surmoimted by the sparse 
remains of an ancient fortress ; and although in the 
latter nothing of interest has been preserved, it is ob- 
servable that the hill appears to be artificial, composed, 
wherever the substance was visible, of earth and loose 
stones and pieces of tile or brick, now so familiar to us 
from Layard's description of the mounds of Eastern 
Mesopotamia. The slope has been once paved with 
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large stones, to form a surface over which it wotfld be 
very difficuH to ascend under a fire of any kind of 
missiles. 

In taking our way down again over a portion of this 
coating, Lorent fell down a steep of several feet, and 
so injured his ankle that I was obliged to go for his 
horse, and then to call in the aid of a native doctor. 
The worthy man commenced by writing some cabalistic 
characters on strips of paper, which ^ere to be applied 
to the injured part ; but when we pressed him to neglect 
this and to apply his other remedies, he looked search- 
ingly at us as if to see that we were in earnest, then 
rubbed and pulled the joint very artistically till the pain 
was much relieved. 

Two or three of our lighter mounted horsemen, with 
the cairwan-bashi, and a couple of Siverekians, proposed 
to push on more rapidly than the rest to Diarbekir, 
which was about fifty miles distant, and we joined their 
party. The pace became very quick for this mode of 
travelling, where trot or gallop is almost out of the 
question ; and we had to keep our jaded horses walking 
as fast as the fresh ones could step out. After a couple 
of hours in the evening we came to a halt, where we 
expected to bivouac ; but, tired as we were, after very 
little sleep last night, we could rest only for an hour, 
were then to travel for three, again rest one, and so on, 
to our destination. The plan was not what we had 
expected, and we had unluckily postponed dinner till 
the evening halt; but rather than part company, we 
made the best of it, and were at midnight commencing 
to ascend a ridge of mountain which separates the coun- 
try we had passed from the valley of Diarbekir, and 
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whic]^ is wrongly represented in most maps as a branch 
of the Taurus. 

In the early morning we stood on the top of the 
Karadja Dag, and gazed right and left upon ragged and 
wide-spread fields of black lara, and upon conical emi- 
nences, which, from their form and color, bring to mind 
the secondary craters on the flanks of Mount Etna, 
But, looking forward, very beautiful is the distant view 
of the valley of the Tigris, or, more properly speaking, 
of the elevated plain through which, in a deeper cut 
valley, the river winds its course. Fine groups of the 
Taurus heights close it on the west, and fade away in 
blue ridges to the north, where they separate it from the 
valley of the Eastern Euphrates and from the great lake 
of Van ; whilst, towards the east, the only bound is the 
veil of haze obscuring the way to the teeming moirnds 
of Khorsabad and Nimi^oud. 

, Froui afar you would believe that you looked down 
on a fertile and populous valley, and it is only on nearer 
approach that -miles and miles of neglected grass-land, 
without a hut to show that man is near, testify to the 
continuatioji of the old, depressing regime. 

It is about five hours' ride from the base of the vol- 
canic ridge to Diarbekir, and a dull tract enough, 
excepting one grassy valley about three miles from the 
town, which was rendered highly picturesque by a large 
encampment of variously colored tents, and by the 
groups of Amaoot troops and their horses, who tenanted 
them. Just as we had passed them we met several 
travellers on horseback, and I commented to my com- 
panion, in German, on the Cossack-like costume of 
them. The stranger, pulling up his horse, inquired of 
me ^^ Franco?" evidently with a desire to commence a 
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conversation ; but taken fairly aback, and forgetting 
that I was in a perfectly nn-£aropean company and 
goise, I stammered out ^' yes," in Turkish, and the good 
man, who turned out to be a French gentleman, being 
already passed, thought he must be mistaken, and rode 
on, whilst it struck me only just too late that I had 
answered him in a wrong language., 

From most aspects, Diarbekir appears to rise from a 
perfect flat, but on the north side the Tigris has worn a 
deep channel through the plateau of basalt, and the city 
walls rise from the beetling verge of cliffs, which attain 
a height of near 200 feet above the river. Yery beau- 
tiful is the scene from a spot where the rocky road 
leads down to the valley below ; the romantic half- 
nMned walls of the citadel, the black precipitous crags 
relieved by the white foam of a slender cataract, the 
rich foliage of the valley, and the glancing waters of 
the meandering Tigris, with the distant blue outline of 
the mountains of Koordistan, the foreground animated 
by the brilliantly costumed figures constantly passing 
and repassing between the town and those bright green 
gardens on the river bank. The first view of Diarbekir, 
die old Kara or black Amid, with its numerous minarehs, 
and the long line of high solid wall, flanked at short 
intervals by massive round towers, all battlemented in 
the style of former centuries, impress you with its for- 
mer importance. But once enter, and it is evident how 
the population has sunk with the decrease of trade and 
manufacture, since the riches of the East have been led 
by other channels to Europe. Many of the streets are 
deserted, the houses tenantless, and frequent masses of 
ruin encumber the lanes, which no one cares to clear 
away. 
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An obstinate and successful resistance to the custom- 
house people who wished to examine our little baggage, 
occupied us some time before we could find our way to 
the Yeni Khan, where the neatness of the external ap- 
pearance led us to expect good accommodation. But 
we could only obtain a dismal little cell, with rough 
mud-plastered walls and mud floor, and a small loop- 
hole for light. We were obliged to leave the door open 
to get full room for both to lie down, and were then 
exposed to the inconvenience of being stared at by 
every passer-by; for we soon discovered that the idlers 
and fashionables of Diarbekir, instead of visiting the 
club or lounging up Kegent-street, take a stroll through 
the Ehan, mounting the stairs at one end, sauntering 
through the gallery, coolly halting to look in at evefy 
door and window, and then descending at the other end. 
Sometimes, if they stared rather longer than usual, we 
would ask rather sharply what they wanted, when they 
would make a grave salute, and ask, "where we came 
from,'^ and then, " where we were going to," " how long 
we should remain," &c., &c., with as great sang-froid 
and pertinacity as a continental bureaucrat. 

The climate of* Diarbekir is excessively hot ; situated 
as it is on a fiat of black rock, the sun acts upon it with 
great power. Our cell in the Ehan proved almost 
intolerable ; the stifiing heat, even at night, almost 
annihilated sleep, for we did not. at first adopt the 
better course of taking up a position on the roof at 
night. 

The town is reported to have contained, a century 
since, 100,000 inhabitants, whose numbers are now 
diminished to 20,000, whilst the hand-looms, a source of 
its former wealth, are reduced to a very small number. 
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Few large public buildings are to be seen ; the chief 
mosque, like so many in the East, formerly a church, 
bears from the court a noble appearance, and two or 
three others are good specimens of a later date ; their 
minarehs are generally built in a peculiar -style, appa- 
rently taken from the belfry towers of the Christians, 
for the round-pointed summit is supported on a tall 
square tower, with small windows. 

The greatest attraction is the variety of costume, for 
the Koords, of whom a great part of the population 
consists, are fond of dress, and pay some attention to 
cleanliness. The characteristic part of the attire is the 
head-covering, which is never HcL^fez or ta/rboosh of most 
Orientals, but a conical cap of white felt with a small 
hollow at the apex, about which is wound one or more 
handkerchiefs of dark color, generally with gay flowers 
on a black ground, and varying in quantity according 
to the means of the wearer; the jacket and waistcoat 
are Turkish, but the shirt is long and forms a species of 
kilt, whilst the trowsers are often of red or chocolate- v 
colored stuffs, and cut in such a manner as to allow of 
freer motion than the full indescribables of the genuine 
Turk. They are usually armed with a sabre, in a black 
leather sheath, and those coming in from the country 
hay0 a long gun slung over one shoulder, and the small 
roimd target, strengthened with plates of iron or brass, 
over the other. 

Besides these, numerous strangers throng the streets; 
a few Persians, and Turks in every variety of the old 
and new costume ; whilst all of them unite in wearing the 
ihin white cloak, often adorned with fancy-work on the 
shoulders, which lends so picturesque an air to their 

4t 
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fignres, and protects them, when sitting or standing, 
from the heat of the sun. 

In order to avoid detention by officials, I visited the 
Pasha, to request of him a hoviyowlM or passport through 
his pashalik, since the impeiial firman with which I was 
akeadj provided is a document only to be shown to 
higher officers, and may be looked upon as a circular 
letter of introduction to all governors, for securing aid 
in case of need. 

When I entered the gates of the crumbling citadel 
the first time, soon after mid-day, the Pasha, who is 
said to sacrifice abimdantly to Bacchus, was not yet 
risen, and his subalterns were engaged in the great 
court with a public auction. Under the shade of a 
magnificent tree they reclined on divans, comfortably 
enjoying their pipes, whilst around an oval space was 
collected a crowd of Kawasses, soldiers, Koords, Turks, 
and Jews ; in the midst, a couple of men were exhibit- 
ing various goods, clothes, arms, &c., to the by-standers, 
and shouting out the prices that were bid. These were 
the eflFects of a petty governor, who had been con- 
demned for extorting money from the rustics, or, as the 
Turkish phrase exactly translates that of the Scriptures, 
for "devouring" the orphans and widows. It appeared 
at first an act of merited severity ; but those who know 
the corruptness of Turkish justice would require to 
hear both sides of the question. Under the present 
system of allotting place and power, the practice of 
taxing the people, in order to obtain wealth for them- 
selves, is one common to most of the officials in the 
Turkish dominions ; and it was very possible that this 
offender might only have been the victim of some of 
his superiors.. 
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The entrance to the goyemor's house is like that to 
the stable-yard of a farm-house in England : unpainted, 
rough door-posts, and a puddle of mud close to the 
threshold ; within this sat a kawass on a mat, who gave 
my firman to the secretary, and the latter inmiediately 
came out and begged me to follow him to the Pasha. 

A court-yard, in which a couple of soldiers were con- 
versing, having left their muskets a fathom or two off, 
leaning against the wall, formed the approach to a small 
room where the walls and floor were of bare stone, and 
the greater part was occupied by a reservoir into which 
water of a very dirty color was constantly flowing. 
Here, on a railed platform or large divan of unpainted 
deal, was seated Ismael Pasha, a native of Prevesa, in 
European Turkey, who had been for many years Pasha 
of Angora. He received me with great politeness, and 
as soon as I had taken a pipe and coffee, ordered off the 
row of gaping servants who had stood motionless in the 
room, and conversed on various subjects, exhibiting a 
considerable amount of tact and talent, although his 
ideas were cloudy on all that lay north of Adrianople 
and south of Bagdad. From the windows of his room 
which overhangs the precipice, was a charming view of 
the valley of the Tigris, and when I compared it with 
that from the walls of Belgrade, I found that he and 
other Turks retain the impression, true enough one hun- 
dred years ago, that the latter is a strong fortress, little 
conceiving to what a state of ruin it had been reduced 
by genuine Turkish neglect. 

On a second visit, he was still more cordial, pressed 
me, if I would remain, to quit the khan and come to 
his house ; and when I took leave, his secretary followed 
to prevent my being victimized over much for the fees 
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and presents expected hj the attendants on snch occa* 
sions. - 

My friend Lorent, in the meanwhile, was so crippled 
that he was fain to give np his journey eastward, and 
purposed as soon as he should be convalescent, to return 
for a time to Europe by way of Erzeroum ; and having 
seen him with a newly-engaged Amaoot servant fairly 
deposited in the Greek monastery, I mounted, and with 
Anastas left the city for the Taurus mountains. 
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Fboic the little belt of trees which shades the western 
wall of Diarbekir, we emerged upon some cultivated 
land, which soon yielded again to the waste grass and 
loose basaltic stones of the great plateau, and after 
riding three or four hours, halted in a little valley, ^and 
picking out a soft place, lay down to rest. But as we 
now and then heard the voices of people passing at no 
great distance, we were inclined to be watchful, and 
started again before daybreaL 

During the forenoon we had approached very near 
the mountains, in the van of which one double peak of 
great steepness (the Arx Bicomis of old maps) was pro- 
minent : and as we ascended its base we found, quite a 
new feature, abundance of excellent water flowing from 
the rock. Suddenly we came in sight of the town of 
Arghaneh, perched half-way up ^e mountain, against 
whose rocks the houses seem to have been glued, their 
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flat roofs disposed like a gigantic staircase. ITowhere 
could be seen a more extraordinary situation; and 
although the gardens and cultivated lands lie at the foot 
of the mountain, the ascent to the town is so steep as to 
be a considerable exertion for a man to mount, much 
more for a horse. 

I was glad to take shelter from the hot sun for an 
hour or two in a coffee-house ; but by the time some 
meat which had been sent to the public oven was 
cooked, it was too late to reach the mining town of 
Arghaneh Maden that night. I therefore occupied the 
extra time by a visit to the Armenian convent, which, 
crowning the rocky peak above the town, can, from the 
plain below, scarcely be distinguished from the lime- 
stone crags on which it rests. The road is very steep, 
and in some parts a false step would be dangerous. 
Towards the summit some patches of vineyard supply 
the monks with a tolerable red wine ; and above these 
the road rises by stfeps hewn in the solid rock, and 
winds about the mountain till it brings the traveller to 
the g^e on the northern side, where he is received by 
one or two of tlie brethren, and some of the poor Arme- 
nians from the village. 

The building has no pretensions to beauty, but accord- 
ing to tradition, was founded by one of the Apostles, 
altliough the reverend gentleman who informed me of 
it had no very clear idea which it was. It is an irregu- 
lar cluster of edifices, with a small court, a dark cupo- 
lated church, with abundance of pictures and lamps, 
and a couple of rooms in the Turkish style for the 
reception of visitors. Nothing, indeed, is particularly 
striking except the extensive prospect, which compre- 
hends the great plain of Diarbekir, for miles beyond the 
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city, the dark ridges of the Karadja monntam, and on 
the other side the numerous towering peaks and crests 
of the Taurus, of which a few still gleamed with patches 
of snow. 

sThe monks of Arghaneh appeared to be the most 
illiterate and ignorant of all that I had seen, and looked 
upon it as an extraordinary piece of curiosity that I 
should request to see their library, which after all con- 
sists but of one book-case full of Armenian books, a 
great portion MSS. on various subjects. The Superior, 
from whom I might have obtained more information, 
was absent. 

A singular road is that which leads, in three or four 
hours' distance, to Arghaneh Maden ; up and down, 
over hill and dale, huge blocks of limestone cresting the 
steep slopes, and masses of crumbling porphyry, gray, 
red, and bluish, variegating the lower ground. Twice 
it crosses the Tigris, which is here a bright, sharply- 
running stream of some eighty feet broad; and the 
intervening hills are so steep that most people, even if 
not members of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, will dismount and ascend on foot. 
On the steep ridge let us rest a moment ; no house, np 
field is in sight ; but wreaths of bluish smoke, still far 
above us, indicate the position of Maden and its smelt- 
ing furnaces ; all around us are dark rocks, and white 
rocks, and red rocks, and rocks glittering brightly in the 
hot sun with crystals of diallage, as if sprinkled with 
scales of burnished silver. And yet, amid this strange 
scene, a great disappointment awaits the lover of nature 
who hto longed to visit the great mountain chain of 
Asiatic Turkey, and has pictured to himself the green 
valleys and wood-crowned heights of Tyrol or Hungary. 
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There was a time,' no doubt, when the Taurus could 
boast its sylvan honors, but succeeding generations of 
improvident inhabitants and greedy governors, maiming 
the forests year by year, have reduced them" to a few 
patches of stunted oak brushwood. 

Arghaneh Maden consists of some eight hundred 
houses, posted along the declivities, at a point where a 
small stream, rushing down a glen, joins its waters to 
those of the winding Tigris. We approached it by 
paths hanging above the bed of the foaming river, and 
bringing to mind those unpleasant dreams which keep 
the sufferer impending over the edge of a precipice^ 
Through clouds of sulphureous smoke and amid flat- 
roofed houses, built of a massive rust-colored breccia, 
and by dint of scrambling up and down a road calcu- 
lated only for goats, we arrived at the serai, or residence 
of the governor, in which I learned that two Austrian 
mining oflScers, in the temporary employ of the Porte, 
were located. 

Through a crowd of kawasses and hangers-on, I found 
my way to the upper story, where glazed windows re- 
called the comforts of Europe ; and it was no little to 
the surprise of Herm Braun and Eochl that they heard 
the German " gliick-auf " proceed from the burned face 
of a very un-European-clad figure. There was no stop- 
ping to ask questions, — ^it was enough that they heard 
their mother-tongue, and in a few minutes I was installed 
as at home, my horse in the Pasha^s stable, and myself 
divested of travelling boots, seated on the broad divan 
with tchibouk and ^kfmjcm of coffee, hearing the long 
story of difficulties and troubles which had beset them 
during a stay of above two years in this remote region. 
<rheir task had been no less than to remodel all the 
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arrangements of the smelting works and mines, in the 
teeth of the ignorance of the lower classes and the inters 
ested opposition of the higher. They had attained a 
high> position with the people of the place, but whilst 
despising the owners and workers of the mines, who are 
mostly Greeks, they had little more respect for the 
Turkish ofScials, finding that trickery, deception, and 
avarice, characterized all who are in place, from the 
governor K * * Beg downwards. 

They were still describing to me the cunning and ex- 
actions of their Osmanlee chief, who, although partially 
under the control of the Pasha of Diarbekir, has the 
government of a large district, including these mines, 
and those of Kebban, on the Euphrates, when the old 
gentleman came familiarly up stairs. He had been 
attracted by the news of an arrival, and taking me in a 
friendly way by the beard, bade me welcome, inquired 
where I had come from, and hoped I should stay for 
some time. But, although prepossessed in hip favor by 
hearing that he had headed a famous sortie against the 
Bussians at the siege of Yama, there was a fox-like ex- 
pression about him which inspired doub^ of his cor- 
diality. 

After a couple of days, the Pasha (so called by cour- 
tesy) invited us down to his apartments to see some 
dancing. Braun, the '"Verwalter," had seen enough 
of it before, but Eochl and I, with Lazar, the dragoman, 
a Greek of Macedonia, amid a great crowd, entered 
where the performance was to take place, and were at 
once seated next to the Pasha, and supplied with co£fee 
and a pipe. 

It was a room on the same plan as all those of the 

better sort in Maden — a long chamber, around whose 
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Bides ran an unbroken divan covered with scarlet cloth, 
whilst at the end opposite to the door, and between two 
windows, a large, projecting, old-fashioned-looking fire- 
place was destined to receive the wood fire, around 
which the inmates are in winter glad enough to cower. 
When the whole company were seated, — ^the Pasha, our- 
selves, some Turkish guests, and the Imam^ or parish 
clergyman,—^! looked forward with some curiosity for 
the performance which in the East supplies the place of 
opera, ball, concert, and conversazione. 

The lower, uncarpeted, part of the room was crowded 
with the kawasses, tschaooshes and other attendants, and 
at the spot where we had left our shoes on the verge of 
the thick carpet, there seated themselves three musicians, 
with a species of mandoline, productive of very monoto- 
nous tinny sounds. 

The chief performer stepped forward — a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years old, with long black hair float- 
ing down his shoulders, handsomely dressed as a woman, 
and commenced by saluting the principal guests, touch- 
ing the hem of their garment with the right hand and 
then putting it to his breast and forehead. Immediately 
after him ran up an old bandy-legged man, rigged with 
an enormous false white beard, a lofty fool's cap, and a 
white suit which left his legs bare from the knee down- 
wards. 

The musicians were engaged in tuning, and one of the 
retinue, a respectable looking individual of about forty- 
five, was complaining to the Pasha of having been ill- 
treated by him of the tall cap, when the latter stole sud- 
denly behind him, and griping him fast, knocked oif his 
fez and skull-cap, so as to expose his shaven pate, and 
then pulled him down backwards on the floor, amid the 
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loud lau^ter of all the bearded Effendis who sat cross- 
legged around. 

The music now struck up, and the lad began to dance, 
beating time with his castinets, at first with a kind of 
swinging walk round and round the room, and then ex- 
hibiting various steps and attitudes, now near one per- 
son, now near another. 

Having seen the very similar dances better performed 
by girls in Egypt, I could not admire these ; and what 
there appeared graceful and harmless, was here forced 
and indecent. Heart-breaking strains in the meanwhile 
issued from the throat of one of the musicians, with 
whom the others sometimes joined in chorus, — appa- 
rently when he was just suffocating with excessive exer- 
Uon. To be a favorite singer, it i^ necessary to yeU in 
a nasal tone till the room re-echoes again ; and the in- 
strumental music was not more agreeable, for it was a 
continued strum-strum within a compass of three or 
four notes ; and neither melody or harmony being much 
regarded, all scratched away at the same note. 

But the episode players were not idle: Mehemet 
Tschaoosh feigned to be smitten by the charms of the 
lady who was dancing, and the gentleman in the fool's 
cap, ever watchful to thwart him, was generally success- 
ful in the oft-repeated exploit of clinging to his back, 
like the « Old Man of the Sea," in " Sinbad the Sailor.'' 
After this he would pull, him down and endeavor to 
crown him with the fools' cap ; and if old gray-beard 
sometimes treated Mehemet Tschaoosh in s manner not 
exactly decorous among gentlemen, it must be confessed 
that the latter was prone to exceed the bounds of pro- 
prietv in the advances which he made to the lady I 

The Pasha and all hands were in ecstacies of laugh- 
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ter^ and when particularly pleased, he would call the boy 
and whisper to him to lead the next scuffle towards the 
more sedate clergyman ; and then the lad would affect, 
as he passed, to make a false step and fall across the poor 
Imam, whilst the Tschaoosh coming to pick up his lady- 
love,was pushed over by the " king's jester," and then the 
whole group would roll about, till the unlucky expounder 
of the Eoran contrived to extricate himself, whilst his 
neighbors underwent an agony of merriment. 

Such, with repetition, was the pastime during two or 
three hours ; and this is about the only mental recreation 
enjoyed by the higher classes of Turks (there are of. 
course a few exceptions) ; for, although I am ashamed 
to call it such, it must, I suppose, be separated from the 
physical pleasures of satiating the appetite and from the 
listlessness of the eternal tchibouk. And thus they suffer 
from the exclusion of women from their social circle ; 
for if this unnatural division did not exist, they would 
readily find some more rational mode of amusing their 
leisure hours. Pitiful the lot of those who through their 
whole life are to be entertained with a repetition of the 
same absurdities, which a stranger is quite satisfied with 
after a single hour I 

At the conclusion, the boy exhibited some clever 
feats ; whilst continually whirling round in the manner 
of the Dervishes, he went through a great variety of 
positions with two sabres, and then proceeded slowly to 
undress himself, removing fez, shawl, jacket, petticoat, 
and all, to an under waistcoat and trowsers, still revolv- 
ing with great steadiness at the end of a quarter of an 
hour. 

I joined a party formed of the Austrians and the 
Pasha, with near a dozen attendants, to make a tour of 
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the neighboring Koordish villages. We descended first 
to the spot chosen for the new furnaces in the gorge of 
the Tigris, and then took a route towards Arghaneh. 
The path rose high above the bed of the stream, and as 
we passed cautiously along in single file, my horse placed 
his hind foot on a tuft of grass, which broke away from 
the edge of the precipice, and might have produced a 
very unpleasant result for me, had he not quickly recov- 
ered himself. Poor Lazar, the dragoman, panted and 
became very nervous— for it was but a few months before 
that, riding near the same place, his horse slipped, and 
he fell and broke his thigh. No one was at hand to set 
it but the Armenian doctor, who contrived to leave one 
leg a couple of inches shorter than the other, and the 
unfortunate man must remain a cripple for life, unless 
contented to have it again broken and reset by a surgeon 
in Europe. 

At a short distance from Arghaneh, we were met by 
the Governor and two or three of the principal inhabi- 
tants on horseback, who dismounted and saluted the 
Pasha, and then led us into a garden on the slope below 
the town, where we found carpets and pillows awaiting 
us, under the shade of some fine trees, and on the side 
of a reservoir, from which a riU of excellent water was 
flowing. Here we smoked and talked awhile ; and then 
came a troop of servants and the dinner, a fine lamb^ 
roasted whole, and stuffed with rice and almonds ; smaller 
pieces of roast meat, and huge mounds of pillaff, to be 
eaten with yaoort^ or curdled milk, an admirable pro* 
duction of these regions, of which several tinned copper 
basins-full were served upon the table. Everything of 
course was to be eaten with the fingers, except the rice 
and milk, for which we had wooden spoons. 
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The meal was soon dispatched, and whilst we enjoyed 
onr coffee and pipes, the attendants fell npon the 
remains ; and soon after, the Christian part of onr com- 
pany took their way npwards to the monastery, whilst 
the Turks remained in the town for the night The 
monks narrated to me that an Englishman, coming from 
Bagdad, had died at this place four or five years before, 
and that his clothes and a book had been presented to 
them by his brother, who had visited MossuL I expressed 
a curiosity to see the book, and they brought me in a 
Bible, in which was written the name of William Lynch, 
who, it appeared, must have died about the age of 
twenty-seven, and who had inscribed a few remarks on 
his former thoughtless mode of life, amended, it 
appeared, about the time that he fell ill. It was affect- 
ing to read the few words thus penned in solitude by 
one snatched away in the prime of life, and whose eyes 
were closed by strangers whose very language he did 
not understand, far from the country and friends he 
was hastening to revisit. 

We rejoined the Fasha in the morning, some miles 
on the north east, and proceeded among occasional 
patches of cultivation to the iKoordish village of Kill- 
letsch, whose governor, or kemalaj a remarkably hand- 
some specimen of his nation, had been accompanying 
us for some distance. He led the way up a little hill, 
on which his house was situated, and through a neat 
court-yard, partly formed on the roof of other rooms, 
to his best apartaients, where we were struck with the 
order and cleanliness which pervaded everything. The 
house was newly built, in consequence of his former 
residence having been burnt down in some of the late 
troubles so rife in these districts. We were, as usual, 
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soon seated, with every man a pipe extended before 
him ; but onr Eoordish chief and his two stalwart sons 
insisted on standing in the lower nncarpeted part of the 
room, ready to serve us with coflTee or water. 

When dinner was prepared, we adjourned to the 
outer apartment, of which one end was open to the 
air, and seated ourselves on cushions about a huge 
round tray of brass, supported by a little table of a 
foot and a half high. The edges of the tray were 
lined with flat cakes of freshly-baked bread, and in 
the midst was placed the same dish as we had yesterday 
partaken of, a large roast lamb, stuffed with rice and 
almonds and pistachio-nuts. As soon as we had all 
performed ablutions, our host commenced with his 
sinewy hands to tear off masses of meat, and to pull 
out handfuls of the stu£9ng from the interior, portions 
of which he laid so that each guest could conveniently 
reach them ; and, as he declined to sit down and join 
us, we all refused to proceed till he formed one of the 
party. 

The sheep of these countries have a large flat tiail of 
pure fat, which is esteemed a great delicacy, and my 
neighbor, the Pasha, did me the honor of repeatedly 
picking off a lump of it and putting it into the palm of 
my hand, for which, of course, I had to look unutterable 
thanks. We had now fared well on onr huge dish, 
when it was removed, to make way for an iron pan on 
legs, about two feet in diameter, aroand which were 
disposed, hissing hot, dozens of small mutton chops, 
with a flavor different to either fried, baked, or grilled, 
and in the middle was collected the rich oily gravy, into 
which all began vigorously to dip their bread. 

Our appetites were no longer in condition to pay 
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ivttention to anything more; but, lol another whole 
lamb, larger than the first, cooked in s, somewhat dif* 
ferent manner. In vain our host plunged his fingers 
into the interior and drew forth tempting pudding, 
there was still some attention to be paid to the usual 
finale^ hills of rice and basins of yaoort, of refreshing 
eoolness, and the whole was concluded by a dish of white 
mulberries, which, though possessing only the flavor of 
sugar and water, are sent from Armenia as a delicacy to 
Aleppo. 

After the meal, a siesta was the order of the day, but 
I had brought with me from Maden a Gerp^an transla- 
tion of Bulwer's " Last Days of Pompeii," which I had 
never had the opportunity of reading since visiting that 
classic ground; and now I could transport myself so 
fully into the spirit of its pages, that I seemed to lounge 
in the Forum, or seat myself as a spectator in the 
amphitheatre, forgetful that ah Asiatic sun was shining 
upon us, and that the blue chain of mountains before 
me was not the Apennine, but the high land of wild 
Koordistan. 

The kemala, with his vast conical turban of many 
colors, was always at hand, and, seeing him to be a man 
of vigor and enterprise, I was led to inquire why it was 
that his people should not cultivate larger tracts of 
ground, which would evidently well repay their labors. 
" Beg," said he, " it is true that there is waste land in 
plenty, and that we might till it, and I might profit 
greatly by it. But, supposing I were to do as you pro- 
pose, is not this source of gain too open to all eyes ? 
Ko sooner should I have reaped the crops and stored 
my granaries, than my enemies (for all in authority have 
such) would step forward to the Pasha of Diarbekir, 
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the mnsheer, and say, ^ this man has committed sdch 
and such an offence ; but, being a rich man, and having 
gained so and so much this year by his crops, he can 
pay a handsome fine ;' and then the pasha would ex- 
claim, ^ Mashallah I you speak the truth ; I will send 
for him, and inshallah I force him to pay well for his 
misdeeds.' And thus the fruits of the year's labor 
would be swallowed by the musheer and the informers." 

Such is the language to be heard on all sides, such the 
distrust and fear of all higher officials ; and, as the chief 
fears the cupidity of the musheer, so the rustic fears 
that of the petty governor. The hope of honest gain, 
without which all industry must expire, is thus unable 
to obtain a footing in the breast of the people, who 
know that so long as they have barely sufficient to 
clothe and feed themselves withal, so long only are they 
safe from grasping avarice. 

The regeneration of Turkey must remain only an 
empty sound, imtil the important point of provincial 
government is totally remodelled. That the pashas are 
nominated for an undetermined period, which may be 
only a few weeks or months, is the first great evil, for it 
acts as an incitement to commence their career by a 
system of exaction and pillage, intended, in the shortest 
possible time, to secure themselves a fortune. 

Secondly, the mode of levying the taxes, by which 
they chiefly enrich themselves, is one which it is only 
wonderful does not lead to more frequent disturbances 
and insurrections. The amount is arbitrary on the part' 
of the government, and the people never know how 
much they must expect to pay. Again, the mode of 
gathering them is so corrupt and unjust, that, whilst 
every one employed pockets a share of the spoil, the 
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peasant is obliged to pay twice or thrice the sum which 
is received by government as the tax. 

To see a pasha, whose coffers are filled with gold, 
surrounded by crowds of attendants, who pass their 
time in utter idleness, and who, not receiving any wages 
from him, exact all they can from their inferiors, is to 
look upon a specimen of the mode in which the great 
bulk of the laboring class is oppressed. Kor is it a 
marvel that the free Eoords, when they see this system 
still in action, should prefer a vagabond life, and occa- 
sional marauding excursions, to the partial civilization 
they might acquire by a settled life in villages. 

In the evening we again fared sumptuously, and were 
treated to some singing, which we Europeans voted 
quite superfluous. The songs were interrupted by ex- 
traordinary yells and loud laughter, proceeding from the 
court-yard ; and their author was invited to enter and 
made his salaam to the pasha. He was a Koord, utterly 
mad, and supported on the charity of the chief, and it 
was surprising to see that a perfect lunatic like this, 
subject to fits of excitement, should be allowed to wear 
a sabre in his belt 

The old custom of making presents to visitors is still 
kept up in remote districts, notwithstanding the edicts 
of Sultan M ahmoud to the contrary. When we were 
getting under way t^e next morning, the Eoord pre- 
sented the Pasha and Braun each with a good horse, 
and Kochl with a rifle of Damascus work, inlaid with 
silver ; for, having taken the contract to supply lime 
for building the new copper furnaces, he was anxious to 
remain on good terms with the Austrian officers. But 
the presents made in this manner are somewhat irksome ; 
you may receive something quite inconvenient to you ; 
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the bearer has to be treated to a douceur of 100 or 160 
piastres ; and if you wish to remain in good odor, you 
must balance the gift by a present of at least equal 
value. 

Our host accompanied us to the lime-kilns, which were 
bnUt in BO rude a maimer that much of the expensive 
fuel was wasted. Eight or ten men were at work, push- 
ing in bundles of twigs to keep up the fire, and inspir- 
ited themselves by such a continual shouting and yell- 
ing, that I thought we were approaching a bevy of men 
possessed like our friend of the previous evening. 

Before arriving at the Tigris, another halt was called, 
at a village approached by villanous paths along a steep 
dope, where a false step would have sent ho«e and rider 
headlong. A dinner was soon prepared for us, under 
the shade of some luxuriant mulberry trees, close to a 
sparkling rivulet, on a spot commanding a view of a 
goodly portion of the towering Taurus ; and as the old 
Pasha sat there in his semi-European dress, and the 
Koordish villagers flocked about us to make their 
salaams, and the gaily-furnitured horses nibbled the 
scanty grass around, the scene would have made a gem 
in the hands of a Miiller or a Eoberts. 

Being now some miles to the north of Arghaneh, we 
took an obscure path leading straight across the hills 
towards Maden, and fording the Tigris where the water 
only reached to the horses' knees, entered a very singu- 
lar and wild valley. It was broken with numerous little 
conical hills, crested by fanciful masses of rock ; and 
slopes of sandy soil, tinted with all colors, where not a 
blade of grass relieved the aspect of desolation, recalled 
the appearance of ruin seen in the productions of a vol- 
cano. The protruding green speckled serpentine bore 
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here and there, on its summit, a crest of overhanging 
limestone or slate, and, by its easy destructibility in the 
atmosphere, added much to the singularity of the scene. 

With a view of examining the copper mines for 
which Arghaneh Maden is celebrated, I called on one 
of the tista iaschiy or masters of the mines, with an in- 
troduction from the Pasha. On arriving at the house 
of this gentleman, a native Greek, not much more 
learned in the knowledge of things under the earth than 
the Pasha himself, I had to take a seat and drink sherbet 
and coffee, and converse during a pipe, before riding up 
the hill to the strange spot where are grouped the nu- 
merous entrances to the mines. The same idea pervades 
all their subterranean workings ; a passage of the usual 
size of a mining gallery leads downward from the sur- 
face at an angle of 45 degrees, and is well tim- 
bered and provided with rude steps of wood. TI^s 
I descended for about ten fathoms, and then entered a 
variety of crooked passages and holes laid out on the 
model of a rabbit-burrow, and supported only here and 
there by a few stanchions : descending, however, far- 
ther, we found all full of water, and, trying another 
passage, the same ; and, in fact, all the works below a 
certain level were completely drowned. They trusted, 
they said, to the dry weather to enable them, later in 
the season, to get down a few feet lower ; but no notion 
of pumps, or of an adit-level from the Tigris, which 
would drain them to a great depth, had entered their 
simple minds. 

In this upper part of the mine, which has not been 
worked for many years, the walls and roof were all cov- 
ered, to a thickness of three or four inches, with vit- 
riol, both of iron and copper, whose bright blue and 
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green colors, lighted np b j the flaring lamp, prodnced 
a magical effect. Beneath this cnist was a pure mass 
of pyrites, containing sufficient copper to be available 
as an ore. None of the larger openings could be seen ; 
and, therefore, with a slight detour, continually in the 
same solid pyrites, I ascended by another shaft to day- 
light. 

This huge mass of copper ores, the limits of which 
cannot be exactly traced, owing to the detritus o£ old 
workings, is implanted in the midst of a mountain of 
serpentine ; and as the average ores contain 10 or 12 
per cent of copper, and some portions much more, it 
ought to prove a lasting source of great profit. But 
having been left in the hands of ignorant Greek adven- 
turers, who sell the produce at a certain rate to the 
government, the operations are all of the rudest, and 
must, unless improved, soon lead to ruin. The workmen 
are paid simply to go in and scrape about among old 
workings till they can fill a basket with ore, which is 
then roasted in the open air, and smelted to a very im- 
pure " black copper." This product is then conveyed 
to Tocat, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, pn 
the backs of horses and mules, to be there refined. One 
of the chief drawbacks is the scarcity of fuel, for owing 
to the want of foresight, all the woods in the neighbor- 
hood have been annihilated, and the charcoal, supplied 
under the authority of the Pasha, is nothing but charred 
twigs, which the peasants are forced to bring in from a 
distance of many miles. My Austrian friends had their 
attention chiefly directed to the improvement of the 
smelting, and were building a fine work adjacent to the 
Tigris, which yields a good supply of water for ma- 
chinery ; but Mr. Layard informs me, Hiat since their 
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departure, the old inertia has allowed ereryflung to 
Bubside into its former miserable coarse ! 

The peculation of the officials concerned is a delicate 
topic, but I have little doubt that the necessary expenses 
are doubled to the government, by the amount which 
these gentry turn into their own pockets! And this, 
imfortunately, has hitherto been the fate of most of the 
works undertaken for the advancement of the public 
good. 

Mr, Braun had in the mean time been attacked by a 
fit of illness, and was obliged to place himself in the 
hands of the Armenian doctor, whose chief remedy ap- 
peared to .consist in making a smoke of certain nostrums, 
and wafting it towards the nostrils; a performance 
suggestive of the ^^ wonderful lamps" and magicians 
of old.* 

. The attack prevented his making the journey, in which 
I had proposed to join, through the Taurus, to visit a 
third colleague at £ebban ; but as midsummer was now 
passed, and I was desirous of proceeding westward, I 
determined not to wait, but, in spite of the evil reports 
attached to parts of the way, to trust to caution and the 
absence of display, and to start with my Bulgarian ser- 
vant only. Accordingly, on the 27th June, I mounted 
the long ascent on the west of the town, the first of a 
long series of steep slopes which we had to pass, now 
up, now down, as we neared the head waters of the 
Tigris. Two or three isolated khans were the only 
buildings we saw, and a few single Koords on horseback, 

* As "there is nothizig new imder the sun," I was the less surprised, on 
retnnuog to England, to hear of the simihir performance of a gallant 
amateiir, at the West-end of London, who undertakes to cure most disorders 
by burning his lamp under the nose of the patient 
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who yery politely Balated and directed me, the oidy 
persons whom we met, for many miles* 

At about five hours from Maden we paced the shore 
of a beautiful lake, which runs nearly from East to 
West, amid a group of picturesque mountains, whose 
lo^irer spues only want cultivation to render the whole a 
, charming landscape* All inquiries as to its length and 
name were vain. ^^ What is the name," I asked of an 
armed wayfarer, " of this water ?" " CHol^ a lake," 
was the answer* ^' How is this lake called ?" we de- 
manded of a second ; '^ Oiol »uyij lake water," was the 
sreply. A third^told us it was ^' gioljik^ the littie lake ;" 
«nd in fine, the same difGicnlty occurs with nearly all 
the mountains and rivers, few of the latter, except the 
Murad, being generally known by name. 

From the lake we mounted again to some high peaks, 
whence, at a depth of two or three thousand feet 
below us, lay a broad, cultivated vaUey, bounded again 
on the opposite side, by bold mountains. The descent 
was very steep, and wound along by rocks of porphyry 
and serpentine ; and, what with various objects of in- 
terest, it was growing late when we had traversed a 
few miles of the plain and arrived at a small village, 
set off by gardens and fields. There was no £han, but 
we readily obtained a lodging on the top of a house 
belonging to two Koord brothers, who, in spite of their 
rough exterior, exerted themselves to the utmost to 
^ accumulate comforts about the strangers. They cared 
for the horses, })rought me up pillows from their murky 
interior, and fried me a fine dish of eggs ; and then in 
the morning, when pressed to make a fair charge, were 
well pleased to receive six piastres (one shilling) for 
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com and hay, and two piastres (four-pence) for board 
and lodging for two. 

I had discovered by this time, that although one's 
horses may be entertained in a Pasha's stable, it is 
necessary to look to their well being ; their poor con- 
dition now assured me, that in spite of ^^ backshish," 
the groom must have thought more of his own pelf 
than of a stranger's cattle ; and Anastas was obliged 
to allow that such was the case, and that he, during 
our stay at Maden, had generally been too well dosed 
with rakhee to think of much else. 

It was thus, rather slowly, that crossing some low, 
rounded hills, we fronted the huge crags on which the 
town of Oharput is boldly planted. We passed a large 
deserted barrack, memorial of the time when a large 
Ottoman army was concentrated here, -only to be 
crushed at Nizib, and then stood in front of a deep 
gully, along the edge of which the path is carried. At 
.its head rises a mass of abrupt rocks, crested by the 
ruins of an ancient castle, below which, wherever the 
inclination is such as to admit of a firm footstep, nxmie- 
rous houses-many of them with open balconied rooms 
— ^are pitched one above the other; and behind the 
isolated castle-mountain towers the elevation which 
supports the new and busier parts of the town. On 
each side of the narrow valley, down which, with many 
a leap, a stream dashes its course, huge and solid lime- 
stone cliffs surmount a dark and more rounded mass of 
porphyritic rock, throwing a deep shade over its fur- 
rowed and honeycombed surface. And when at last 
the height is gained, the beauty of the former scene 
only yields to another — ^the picturesque towers of the 
castle in the foreground, the flat, green plain we had 
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crossed, and the towering peaks of the Tanms in the 
distance. 

• Notwithstanding its singular situation,* Charput is a 
large and flourishing town, where well-built stone 
houses of two stories, adorned with projecting balconies, 
where a bustling market, and a mosque in process of 
erection, abounding in elegant tracery, told of some- 
tiiing diflferent to the usual neglect of later days in 
Turkey. The cause was, in truth, the same which may 
soon create a change throughout the length and breadth 
of the land ; Suleiman Beg, the governor, was a man 
of activity and intelligence, and had encouraged all 
reforms which could assist in the general improvement 
of his district. 

The castle is a fine and extensive ruin, very Koman 
in the aspect of its round arches and bold rustic 
masonry, although it is generally held that the Eu- 
phrates was the limit of Rome's empire in this direc- 
tion. In answer to my inquiries, one Effendi informed 
me that it was built by the Genoese, another by the 
English ! 

I remained in the Elian for the rest of the day, 
somewhat annoyed by visitors of the same curious dis- 
position as those of Diarbekir ; and the next day was 
reminded of the same district by the black rocks of 
basalt, which strewed the low mounds and plains by 
which we advanced towards EJebban, on the Euphrates. 
In the midst of this tract, I passed the night at the 
village of Erzriid, where the inhabitants, Turks and 
Armenians, were even more than wont, polite and 
obliging. 

When at last the waters begin to flow towards the 
north-west) the bare huge maflses of mountain draw 

5 
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nearer together ; and as the narrow vriley, cat by the 
stream, is sometimes entirely occupied by the water, 
the path is conducted along the slope at a considerable 
height, and what with its coarse and ruinous pavement, 
and its abrupt rises and falls, it forms a pass which 
would easily be defended by a few determined men 
against a large force. 

At length the slope on the right side opened out; 
trees^ gardens, and hedges, became visible, all fresh 
with the brightest green; and beyond them lay the 
large group of flat-roofed houses which forms the town 
of Kebban. 

I As I approached, a mixed multitude of Koords, Turks 
and Greeks, all glad to labor for certain pay, were at 
work in a cleared spot of ground ; and when I inquired 
of a long-bearded man who called out to ask me the 
news, where the European Beyzadeh was to be found, a 
comic old overseer, whose pronunciation suffered from 
the loss of all his teeth, offered to lead me to the place. 
At the same time, Mr. Szent Petery, a Magyar mining 
officer, came running out of a Kioschk, taking me for an 
Arnaoot, and expecting to hear some news. My " guten 
Abend" took him all aback, and he knew not which 
way to look or what to say till I had delivered him a 
letter from Arghaneh, and explained who and what I 
was. 

We sate down in the Eaoschk, whence he was supers 
intending the commencement of a new edifice, and being 
surrounded by numerous curious faces, my new friend 
proceeded to give them an explanation of the nature of 
an Englishman. He spoke but little Turkish, yet by 
dint of good will and cheeriness, and plenty of empha- 
sis and pantomime, he made them all understand him. 
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The present was a difficult task; he avoided the 
geographical part of the subject, and wished to impress 
the fact that the English naturally rush into the water 
like ducks. The words unfortunately were wanting; 
he pointed to a bird in the air, and having secured the 
word " bird," coupled it with water, and exhibited a 
waddling gait on land, and an easy motion on the 
water, till at last the old overseer caught the word, and 
exclaimed, with a chorus of all the bystanders, " evvet, 
ordek, ordek ? yes, a duck, a duck 1" 

Should the reader interested in these localities consult 
a map, he will probably find some difficulty about the 
names, if not about the actual " lay" of the land. But 
more specially will this hold good for Kebban, than for 
any place probably within the same distance of London. 
Look into various authorities, and you will find Kapan, 
Kebo, Maden, Haban, Kieban, and Kaban; and what 
is worse, some of our maps, published under good 
names, put down the same spot in two diflerent places, 
some sixty or seventy miles apart, and screw and twist 
all the rivers and mountain chains to suit this arrange^ 
nient. The difficulty in writing proceeds from the pecu- 
liarity of sound of the Turkish K, or Eef, with which 
the name commences. What's in a name, however; 
the place itself, as regards situation, is a great improve- 
ment on those where I had lately abode : it lies in an 
elevated valley, towered over on both sides by bold 
peaks of porphyry, whilst at a distance of a few hundred 
yards the rapid Euphrates winds among the mountains, 
as if struggling to escape from the rocky labyrinth. The 
huge forms of these hills are all bare, but in the valley 
an artificial water-course preserves the gardens in a state 
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of brilliant yerdure, and reflects its good qualities on 
the tables in the form of vegetables and fruit. 

At the same time it must be confessed that the sun's 
rays are so reflected from the steeps on the north and 
south of the town, that the heat becomes almost intoler- 
able, whilst the enclosed form of the nari-ow valley shuts 
it out from many a cooling breeze, and rendere the 
climate very trying to the European. The water of the 
stream is turbid, and not considered good; and for 
drinking purposes its place is supplied by that from the 
Euphrates, which was strongly recommended by the 
Prophet as the best in the world, after a spring near the 
holy cities. 

With Szent Petery, I was not reduced to this simple 
beverage, apt to occasion inward grumblings from new 
comers; he could prodi^ce a Charput wine, an Eghin 
wine, and finish up with '* Imperial Tokay," of which a 
few dozens had been sent him from home. The country 
wines are of a fine red color and peculiar flavor, not 
deficient in strength or bouquet, although made in the 
rudest manner. 

In the evening, the mosquitoes and the suffocating 
heat drive every orie to take refuge on the roof, where 
the beds are regularly made on wooden frames, and 
would afford very agreeable places of repose but for the 
strong breezes which often rise towards morning, and 
not content with inflicting colds and rheumatisms by 
insinuating their cool currents under the single coverlid, 
rage now and then so furiously as to force the inmates 
to a precipitate retreat, and dash the clothes and bed- 
frames from the roof into the court-yard. And even 
when there is no wind, some peculiar effect is yet pro- 
duced by the hot dry air, for on rising in the morning 
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I generally found a heaviness and confusion in the head 
(not attributable to the before-mentioned wines;) and 
my friends informed me that for weeks together they 
experienced similar sensations, with a singing in the 
ears, and seldom woke thoroughly refreshed. 

And yet, after the sultry days, there were evenings 
to which I look back as realizations of the luxury of an 
Eastern climate, when, under a clear star-lit sky, lighted 
up sometimes by the glare of the refining fires, we re- 
clined, tchibouk in hand, and listened to the wild plain- 
tive song which issued from the roof of a neighboring 
house ; not a movement in the air, and the rest of the 
inhabitants either hushed in sleep, or listening in calm 
repose to the same wailing notes. 

When the director, Mr. Braun, was expected to arrive 
at Kebban, Szent Petery determined to give him such a 
reception as should surprise him and the Turks also. A 
triumphal arch of wood was erected across the road, on 
which figured a pair of crossed hammers and the Ger- 
man miner's salutation, '^ Gltick-auf I" and from the arck 
to the Kioschk was formed a gallery of " sets" of mine 
timbers, closed on the top and sides with green boughs. 
Then taking with us all the workmen or horseback, and 
some of the Greek mine-directors, we rode out to meet 
him, and escorted him amid a salute of cannon to the 
Eaoschk. 

The whole affair went oS very well, and spread uni- 
versal good humor ; but when in a couple of days the 
old Beg arrived, and no one took the trouble to go out 
to meet him, he was so much nettled by what he heard, 
that he reported the whole proceeding to the govern- 
ment ; although as mv friends had paid for their enter- 
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« 

tainment out of their own pockets, no charge could be 
brought against them. 

The importance of the place consists in the silver 
mines, which are situated within a short distance. The 
Germans told me that after they had made their first 
and only inspection, they were laid up for a week, and 
this increased my desire to see them. Accordingly I 
rode out on a mule, accompanied by two of the Greek 
directors, and after a steep ride of three quarters of an 
hour, arrived at the entrance of the lower mine. Here, 
as soon as we entered the hut, a glass of spirits was 
tossed off, and then a pipe smoked ; then a second glass 
of spirits swallowed, and after this preparation my 
guides dressed themselves in coarse clothes and turbans 
for the occasion, and each taking a candle in hand, we 
entered, with sundry crossings and pious ejaculations. 
As for a description of the interior, no acquaintance 
with European mines can facilitate it; irregular pas- 
sages, HOW vertical, now horizontal, here heaped with 
stones, there forming a pit full of mud and water, so 
low that the head has to be carried about the region of 
the knees^ — these form the main portion of the mine ; 
and where we found the men at work, there was the 
additional inconvenience of stifling heat, from the want 
of ventilation. All the ore is carried out in baskets, up 
the ill-made steps, by tmlucky half-naked lads whose 
lungs are so severely tasked by the labor that it was 
painful to me to meet them, and I could not but hope 
that superior skill would soon be called in to relieve 
them from so wasteful a drudgery. The ore was in 
some places a rich and bright galena, in others iron 
ochre containing silver, but as far as could be seen, 
irregularly dispersed. My guides observed with great 
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respect my noting the compass bearings, and when they 
asked whether I could assure them by the needle that a 
gallery we happened to be in was proceeding into the 
body of the mountain, I was obliged to inform them 
that it was just the reverse; and that the same direction, 
if continued, would bring them out to the daylight again, 
near where they went in 1 

Emerged at length, another pipe was smoked, another 
dram taken, and then away we rode to the higher mine, 
where a similar preparation, the pipe and the rakhee, 
was the precursor to a similar scene underground ; and 
though I was not actually laid up in consequence, I was 
reminded of my visit the next day by a stiffness in every 
joint. 

The heat was now so overpowering, that I began to 
feel myself affected by the general laziness which sur- 
rounded me ; and although I looked with longing eye 
on the fine chain with its snowy peaks on the north side 
of the Murad river, I wa^ dissuaded from any attempt 
to penetrate there by the accounts of the great danger 
to be incurred. The district is in great part left to law- 
less and independent Koords, who, to the wild and pre- 
datory character of the Bedouin Arabs, unite a greater 
degree of courage, and fire from their old-fashioned 
Damascus-barrelled rifles with extraordinary precision. 
The very same mountains, in fact, which poured its 
savage hordes, the Garduchians and others, upon the 
retreating ten thousand, and cost them more men than 
had fallen under the attack of the " Great King," now 
support a hardy race, who, although nominally subjects 
of the Sultan, in many instances set his authority at de- 
fiance. And yet so much of this lawlessness is due to 
mismanagement, that I believe, from what I saw and 
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heard of their character, that travellers not making too 
much show, and, above all, not appearing in the char- 
acter of grasping goyemment officers, might, without 
much risk, penetrate that terra incognita. 

The nearest point to thie Murad river which I attained 
was the quarry whence stone is obtained for building 
the new furnaces. It is situated on the summit of a 
steep mountain, aboat eight miles north-north-east of 
Kebban, commanding a very extensive prospect towards 
the east: its stone is a limestone, very easily worked, 
and so white that in the middle of the day it is almost 
impossible to keep the eyes open in the quarry. The 
workmen are Koords, who dwell in a cavern hard by, 
and receive a certain price for every squared stone they 
deliver ; and it is worthy of remark, that these people, 
stigmatized by their neighbors as so untameable that 
nothing will induce them to settle as peaceable subjects, 
are now glad enough, for the sake of small but certain 
Vages, to absent themselves from their homes for a week 
together, and to live on this^ desolate, scorching spot, 
where the water, almost their only necessary, has to be 
carried up from the Euphrates by the most break-neck 
paths. There is little doubt that the Koords would in 
time become industrious cultivators, could they only 
feel the assurance that what they gain is their own, and 
that governors are placed there for other purposes than 
to make victims of all who come within their grasp. 

Herodotus, comparing Egypt with Europe, affirms 
that every thing goes by contraries : the mantle of Egypt 
seems to have fallen on modern Turkey. In other lands, 
mines and furnaces are wont to increase the population 
of a district ; here we find an opposite result. I have 
been assured that old men now living in Kebban, can 
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recollect the existence of thirty villages within a few 
miles round ; now, but three or four remain ! The cause 
is close at hand, the old story — selfish and oppressive 
administration. Hear what the system is. First, there 
are no voluntary miners who work at a price agreed on 
between themselves and their masters ; but all at present 
in employ, are driven in like prisoners, and paid at a 
rate fixed by government, whence it is no wonder to 
hear of frequent desertions. The work-people were 
mostly Greeks, sent hither from GumtLsh Khaneh, ano- 
ther ruined silver mine, and with them is mixed a small 
proportion of Koords and Turks. Secondly, in order to 
keep the furnaces at work, every village in the neigh- 
borhood had been taxed to supply a certain amount of 
fuel ; and when, after many years of waste, this quan- 
tum became more difficult to collect, the villagers would 
remonstrate. All in vain — ^they were only worse treated; 
and at length a part of them would quit their hcmaes 
and seek a refuge in the mountains, where, becoming 
freebooters, and contending against sterile soil and rigor- 
ous climate, they would gradually dwindle away. Mean- 
while, no relaxation on the part of the Beg : the village 
is ordered to deliver the same quantity of charcoal as 
before, the young men are torn away to serve in the 
army, and the remaining inhabitants, reduced to des- 
peration, have no asylum left but the mountains of 
Koordistan, where they roam lawless and comxortless, 
and rapidly decrease in numbers. 

Thus have the mines of the Taurus, which should 
have poured a measure of abundance on the whole dis- 
trict, rendered the mountains desolate and bare, and the 
once teeming valleys a neglected wilderness. 

Kebban, in consequence of its peculiar position, is, 

5* 
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perhaps, not a fair sample of an Asiatic country town ; 
but on turning to its society, I cannot give a very favora- 
ble report on that head. The picture of K * * Beg^s 
character, which had before been given me, was height- 
ened by the relation of a few 'murders done on his 
account. His second in command was a sad bigot,* and 
excelled most Orientals in deception ; and after these 
followed the Cadi and the Mufti, the heads of the law 
and religion, personages in general ill fitted to come in 
contact with Christians. Then came the Greek adven- 
turers, or mine masters, as ignorant a set of men as the 
sun shines upon, and speaking even their own language 
in so corrupt a dialect, that a Greek from farther west, 
has much difficulty in understanding them. 

Of the ladies we saw Jbut little ; those of K * * Beg's 
establishment were ready enough to pay visits to" a little 
garden which the Austrians put in order ; but the old 
gentleman grew jealous and kept them at home. The 
other women of the place are but a source of mortifica- 
tion and vexation of spirit to the traveller; for not only 
are they so completely veiled, that not an eye or a speck 
of the face can be discovered, but when he meets them 
in the street, they turn their back full upon him, and 
drawing their cloak tightly around, remain quietly on 
the spot till the polluting Frank has passed by. 

There was one house at which I made several visits ; 
the master was a secretary in the mining department, 
and having been seized with a strong partiality for the 
" strong waters" of the unbelievers, was very intimate 
with the hearty Szent Petery, who used occasionally to 
supply him with a glass of something good. In return 
for this confidence, the Hungarian had the entr&e of the 
house, and the privilege of chatting with the daughters, 
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the younger of whom (about ten years old) was even 
allowed to walk out with him. But so great a scandal 
(for she was unveiled, and took his hand) could not pass 
unnoticed, and the father was censured by his superiors; 
although he gave himself little concern about the matter, 
since his strong draughts had expelled a number of pre- 
judices from his head. 

We generally paid our vi^t about dusk, when the 
cool air falls with luxurious freshness upon the sense 
almost parched up during the day. Carpets and cushions 
were spread beneath the branching foliage of a large 
tree, close to which bubbled a rill of water, and after a 
first draught of pink sherbet, we were supplied with 
tchibouk and coffee. Our host, in his white turban and 
red face, sipping a more potent beverage, laughed louder 
and louder, and assured us that his house, his garden, 
pipes, and all that he had, belonged quite as much to us 
as to him ; whilst his little girl chatted so amiably, and 
asked such sensible questions, that we could not but 
reflect with pity on her future lot, shut up by a stupid 
husband, and though endowed with talent, left to vege- 
tate in ignorance ! 

That rakhee^ gin or brandy, taken in large potions, 
produces a heavy catalogue of evils, is a fact not to be 
denied ; but, in the Mohammedan world, it is possible 
that it may work a certain amount of good : and in that 
knotty question of the regeneration of Turkey, distilled 
spirits form a moving power which makes some advance 
towards the wished-for end. The taste for drams is 
spreading among the Turks and even the Arabs, and, 
when satisfied that one fence of their religion may 
pleasantly be broken down, they begin to fancy others 
not so solemn and important as they once appeared; 
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and thus a good deal of prejudice is gradually dissipated. 
Again, the wine or rakhee-bibbing Turk must (in general) 
make his visit to the shop of a Christian to obtain the 
desired beverage ; and there, in a back room, he talks 
familiarly with the Giaov/r^ whose liberty to use his dis- 
cretion he learns to appreciate, and a fellowship with 
whom becomes more practicable to him who, by indulg- 
ing his thirst, separates himself by degrees from the 
more strict of his own persuasion. 

Whilst lodging at a cofPoerhouse at Damascus, I had 
been surprised to see mixed Bedouins, citizens and sol- 
diers, constantly taking their way into the private room 
of the Bulgarian host, whence they emerged mostly 
with red noses and glowing cheeks. I was invited to 
make the same tour myself, and found that the effect 
was all due to a potent spirit housed there. The rubi- 
cundity of the features is a matter of small moment ; 
but it was evident that the little puncheon had a molli- 
fying effect on the character of its admirers, for they 
were all on excellent tenns with our host and his Chris- 
tian servants, and addressed a European as if a certain 
relationship already existed between them and hioi. 

The pleasantest excursion in the environs of Kebban 
was to a little cluster of houses on the steep banks of 
the Euphrates, about half-way towards its junction with 
the Murad, and called by my friends, with retrospective 
fondness for the neighborhood of Vienna, Lachsenhv/rgi 
The wild beauty of the gorge of the river was the chief 
attraction of the place ; and the Koordish inhabitants, 
both men and women, vied with one another in bringing 
out to us their newest carpets and best cushions^ and in 
regaling us on y<wort and excellent mulberries. The 
yaoort, throughout this region, is more akin to a clotted 
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cream than to a mere sour milk, the form it assumes 
farther north. The paths by which we travelled were 
of so rough and precipitous a character as to require in 
the rider no little carelessness for his own bones and for 
the pains of his steed, if he continues the whole time 
in the saddle. 

The middle of July was come, and my line of march 
had to be c<Huddered. I had intended to make (or the 
high land of Armenia, along *the right bank of the 
Euphrates, and to this end the secretary of Ismael 
Pasha, at Diarbekir, had furnished me with the follow* 
ing route : 

From Kebban, or Gtunush Maden, to Egiiin, 12 hours. 
« Eghin to Kamakh . . . 20 *< 
<* Kamakh to EnoDgea . . . 12 ** 
*" Erzingen to Tergian . . . 12 ** 
« Tergian to Erzeroum"^ . . . 18 ** 

But I could not learn that anything of interest existed 
along this road, except the pretty town of Eghin, in- 
habited almost, exclusively by Armenians of property, 
who are wont as children to leave their birth-place and 
seek their fortune in Constantinople ; then, after amass* 
ing, as merchants, scribes, or bankers, a certain amount 
of wealth, return again, unless some unlucky accident 
renders them a head shorter, to enjoy their gains amid 
their native scenes, at Eghin. The scenery of the Eu* 
phrates, about that part, is of the most surpassing 
grandeur, and forced from my Tyrolese friend the con- 
fession that he had never, even in his adored home, seen 
its equal. The pent-up river winds and dashes through 
a chasm of the mountains, and for some miles is hemmed 
in by vertical walls of limestone, from 1000 to 2000 feet 
in height. There is, however, only one mode of enjoy- 
ing this superb scene — ^namely, by embarking above 
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Eghin, near Kamakh, on a raft of skins, and then jQloat- 
ing down through the narrow rent. 

I was now over-persuaded by^Braun to join him in 
travelling to Constantinople, which he wished to visit 
for official reasons. He agreed to make a ddtour with 

' me to visit the meerschaum mines of Eski Shehr, and 
my two horses were sold off for about half their cost, 
that we might proceed more rapidly by post travelling. 
Unexpected obstructions, however, arose before we 
started. K * * Beg, (generally termed here the Pasha) 
knowing that my friend had been staying for a day or 
two with Suleiman Beg, of Charput, an enemy of his, 
had no doubt that Braun was proceeding to the capital 
to inform the government of some of his peculations, 
and tried every means to keep him back. He promised 
that he would himself take care that the materials long 
waited for should make their appearance ; then he sent 
the Mufti and the Cadi in formal visit to dissuade him ; 
then offered him through the interpreter a handsome 
bribe, and at length came forward and informed us it 
was his intention to travel in company with us. Du- 
plicity and cunning were worked on all tacks : it was to 
no purpose that Braun declared it was only for his own 
business that he was to make the journey, that it was 
improper that both chief officers should leave their post 
at the same time, and that if the old gentleman wished 
to travel to Constantinople, he might go alone. The 
imperturbable Beg smiled blandly, and assured us that 
he had too great a regard for our welfare to allow us to 
set out alone through districts he well knew to be dan- 
gerous ; and at length we could only reply, rather more 
bluntly than is consistent with the tone of good Turkish 

- society, that we should choose our own time, and should 
avoid his company. 
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We made our exit from Kebban accompanied by 
Szent Petery, Lazar, and some of the Greeks on horse- 
back, as well as by a large crowd of the miners, who 
came on foot as far as the ferry-house, to testify their 
attachment to the European director. It occupied a 
long time to convey all the horses across the turbid Eu- 
phrates in boats similar to those before-mentioned at 
Biradjik ; and, when this operation was concluded, we 
began to ascend the naked hills of the western bank, 
where the porphyry and limestone overlying it were 
covered with heaps of various colors, caused by small 
excavations of the miners in searching for ores. 

We thus arrived at elevated land, where a few miser- 
able fields barely reward the labor of their Koordish 
cultivators with a thin crop of com; and seated up 
here, by a fountain of pure water, arched over in the 
Turkish manner, we enjoyed the extensive although arid 
prospect of the vale of the Murad, its huge Alps, and, 
farther to the'westward, the limestone ^ills of Eghin, 
the village of Arabkir, and the elevations which fade 
away towards central Armenia. 
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A portion of the cavalcade now returned, and the 
rest pushed on over a desolate tract, where not a house 
or tree greets the traveller, till about half-way (four 
hours) to our first village. We descended into the bed 
of a clear stream, where the deeply-cut strata of lime- 
stone formed clifi^ no less picturesque than welcome 
for their shade. 

Whilst seated here* we were joined by the Kawass in 
charge of the silver on its way to Constantinople ; for 
as soon as a few oka, of the precious metal are refined, 
they are packed in saddle-bags, and sent up to the 
eapital, accompanied all the way by a Eawass and a 
Surrojee, or postillion — ^a very expensive mode of car- 
riage for such small quantities. The ofiicial at present 
in charge was particularly obliging, wished to prose- 
cute the journey with us, and informed us that K * * 
Beg had determined to start the same day. 

The latter part of our route lay across open downs, 
sprinkled with blocks of basalt ; and when we reached 
the village of Ergavan we found no one at home, but 
were directed across some fields to a slope about a mile 
farther, where all the inhabitants were encamped for 
the summer. 

The tent of the Beg, or chief, was a splendid affair, 
adorned with party-colored stripes, entirely open to 
the east, and large enough to contain a whole bat- 
talion. The heat of the day was not yet pai^t, and 
around the bottom a reef had been taken in the cloth, 
which towards nightfall is always shaken out. The 
Beg received us in the most friendly yet dignified man- 
ner ; our horses were seized by a crowd of Koords and 
picketed in a row in our front, and we were seated 
upon his b^t cushions fetched from the adjoining 
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harem, till such time as a substantial feast made its 
appearance. The cool air of evening gave intense en- 
joyment, as we Ipoked from the folds of the tent upon 
the clear star-spangled sky ; and, escaped from the 
fiery furnace of Kebban, we seemed to breathe in a 
new clime. After bidding adieu to the friends who 
had so far accompanied us, we mounted early, with 
an escort of four of the Beg's men variously armed, 
who were to see us in safety to the next station. Hakim 
Khan, eight hours' distance. Our party consisted of 
Braun, myself, and our two servants — ^a Bulgarian and 
a Greek — two of the most stupid dogs in every respect, 
except in that of cheating their masters, and as great 
cowards as you might meet with throughout a summer's 
day. One horse carried our luggage, in saddle-bags, 
and was led by the surrofee, who always rides ahead. 
The rate of payment for each horse was two piastres^ or 
about four-pence j>er hour (which being the equivalent 
of about three English miles, may be ridden quickly or 
slowly), besides which a hackshish^ or gratuity of two or 
three piastres, is given td the surrojee at the end of the 
stage. 

Truly there is in these parts no lack of waste to be 
reclaimed, of Carlyle's ^^ dragons and LemaBan hydras," 
moi^al and physical, to be tamed ! When we journeyed 
through a valley, we were among stones and patches of 
scrub — ^the ruins of maltreated woods ; and when we 
emerged upon a height, we looked for miles over a 
broken country, where blanched bare ridges were min- 
gled with green slopes and brown plains, but not a 
village or a house enlivened the scene. As we ap- 
proached the next post station, we were still on very 
high ground, and the path became such that even to a 
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** broken-in" waywafer it had a somewhat disconcerting 
appearance. It was carried over hills, composed of thin 
strata of marl and clunch, through which deep and nar- 
row gullies had been washed by the winter rains ; and 
whilst at times the road would wind along on the verge 
of a steep whose treacherous material ofteYi gave way, 
at others it occupied the whole width — only two or three 
feet — of a ridge, where it was difficult to decide whether 
a fall to the right or to the left were the most probable, 
and which would be the least objectionable. 

In a valley surrounded by irregular groups of moxin- 
' tains remarkable for their steep and glaring peaks of 
white limestone, lies the large village called Kakim 
B[han, from a noble Ca/irwan-seraij surrounded by a 
strong battlemented wall, and erected in the olden time 
by a physician of Sultan Murad. 

ihe mid-day heat was almost overpowering, and we 
were glad to rest awhile in the house of the governor, a 
tall man of peculiarly European appearance, who had 
coffee served to us in English cups, but knew no other 
language than Turkish. A travelled Persian, who ap- 
peared to be his secretary, claimed a sort of relationship 
with me, " because," he said, " Persia was so near to 
India ;" and with his lively mode of speaking Turkish, 
and his scraps of Arabic, he amused us till the fresh 
horses were brought up. 

In the meanwhile there arrived a fine tall Kawass 
from Damascus, and with him a native of that city, in 
the Syrian dress, who, riding their own three horses, 
begged leave to journey on in our company, so far at 
least as their animals would hold out ; and since both 
were well armed, the Damascene particularly with, a 
lance of immeasurable length, we were very glad thus 
to swell our numbera in these lands of evil repute. 
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The way beyond was more agreeable, running in the 
valley of a considerable streamlet, with heights tower- 
ing on either side, still the haunts of bears and deer, 
and more lofty crags tenanted by chamois and the wild 
goat (steinbock) now so rare in our European Alps. 
Repeatedly, where the cliffs rose abruptly from the 
water, the road crossed the stream, or lay for a short 
distance along its bed ; and here our Damascene, Meh- 
medar, rejoiced in showing how the third horse followed 
him free, and how he himself possessed the accomplish* 
ment of drinking from the river without dismounting, 
by hanging his head over the surface and striking the 
fluid upwards with his hand, as a dog does with his 
tongue. 

The village of Hassan Tchelebi, placed in a broader, 
greener valley, was deserted, and we had to ride half an 
hour further, to its yaila^ or summer encampment, 
where the Beg received us with all the honors. He 
knew my friend's position, and begged of him to inter- 
cede for the village, which is obliged to deliver a certain 
quantum of fuel for the Kebbau furnaces, and has lately 
lost many of its inhabitants by the conscription. They 
were willing, he averred, to pay a larger sum than the 
charcoal is worth, for whilst their young men were cutting 
wood on the mountains, the rest could scarcely cultivate 
land enough for their subsistence. The colloquy was 
cut short by the entrance of dinner, to which our 
host and his two brothers did no less justice than our- 
selves. 

But ere long, towards the conclusion of the first tchi- 
bouk, a sudden change occurred : a ruffianly-looking 
fellow arrived, and, handing the Beg a letter, their party 
took no farther notice of us, but congregated outside 
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the door of the spacious tent, and commenced to whis- 
per among themselves. Braun, rendered sensitive by 
the ties of wife and children at home, was always ready 
to take alarm, and endeavored to excite my suspicions 
as to the secret ; but since I smoked 9n very unconcern- 
edly, he began to listen, and, knowing but little Turkish, 
could only catch a few words — which, however, were 
not very satisfactory. He had heard K * * Beg's name 
repeatedly mentioned, heard Oiaour — with glances 
towards us — ^and chismety or " doom," a common ejacu- 
lation when a person meets with a sudden death. Put- 
ting all together, he was " certain" that his old enemy, 
the Beg, had written to these people, who were special 
adherents of his, to put us out of the way, fearing that 
if we reached Constantinople, he would lose his place. 
There was, however, as yet, too little ground for suspicion ; 
and being careful only to lay my arms beneath me, so 
that they could not be abstracted, I stretched myself on 
the ground, very unceremoniously, to sleep, whilst Braun 
declared he could not close his eyes, and should watch 
to see what occurred. 

It was not yet light when my friend roused me with 
the intelligence that our hosts had continued their strange 
whisperings till twelve o'clock ; and then, between two 
and three, hf^d appeared at the door of the tent, and 
Ijield another council. Moreover, he had just seen ten 
men, well armed, ride out in the direction we were to 
pursue. The first person who appeared in the gray twi- 
light, as sentinel outside the tent, was the rufSan mes- 
senger of last evening — examining the locks of his huge 
pistols; and when I wished him a conciliatory good 
morning, " Ah 1" he said, " we shall travel together to- 
day." Thinks I to myself, we would rather you gave 
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place to honester-looking fellows as escort ^'But/' 
rejoined I, " who were those ten men who rode out from 
here just now ?" " Oh," said he, carelessly, " they are 
only going up to the hills to work in the fields." I was 
a little nonplussed by his manner and answers, and felt 
still more surprised that, contrary to the usual etiquette, 
neither the Beg nor his brothers appeared, and no pre- 
parations were made for breakfast I asked where the 
Beg was. " He was asleep." " Well 1 we must speak 
with him before starting." But in the meanwhile no 
horses had arrived, and Braun, whose anxiety had in- 
creased till he was looking very ill, began to question 
whether it would not be advisable to return, and inform 
the Pasha of Diarbekir of the whole affair. I voted, 
however, for proceeding, under the impression that if 
any violence were attempted, it would be much the same, 
whether we were advancing or returning ; and, secondly, 
although beginning to feel a little suspicion, I wished to 
laugh it off. 

Of all topics in the world, to while away the time, 
my friend began to relate to me several anecdotes of 
persons who had been robbed and murdered by the 
Koords on this station ; and one case, which had occurred 
two years before, I swallowed down like a bitter bolus. 
K* * Beg had had a vehement dispute with one of his 
kawasses, to whom he was something in debt, and yet 
selected him, shortly afterwards, to accompany the silver 
to Constantinople, an office which generally brings a 
handsome present with it Arrived, however, near this 
post stage, the poor kawass was set upon and in all haste 
murdered by mounted Koords, whilst the silver and the 
postillion were left untouched. 

We were conversing in an under tone outside the tent, 
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not far from a group of the Beg's people, when a large 
kite was seen soaring far overhead, in easy circles ; and 
Brann, seizing the opportunity to show that he was a 
good shot, fiired one of his two barrels, and brought the 
bird down dead at our feet. Then, as he proceeded to 
load with ball, it was clear that a desirable impression 
was produced on the bystanders. 

The Beg at length, after we had twice sent to him, 
appeared, rubbing his eyes, and, without any salutation, 
asked what we wanted with him. Surprised and nettled, 
I replied that he seemed to have forgotten that he was 
to give Mr. Braun a more defmite statement of what he 
could do for the villagers when at Constantinople. 
" Oh," said he, " that is no matter. K* * Beg promises 
me that he will not only free us from the contribution 
of fuel, but also from the conscription ; so that you need 
not trouble yourself." And at once he invited us to 
mount and be off. 

Braun was still undetermined; but whilst we ex- 
amined our firearms, I overheard the Beg inquiring 
about our two companions of yesterday, who had been 
separated from us overnight. I felt sure of their 
honesty, and going to search for them, found them 
ready; and we then mounted our nags and started, the 
Tyrolese looking as yellpw as an Indian nabob, and I 
with a sensation of anxiety which was new to me. 

Our escort consisted of the out-and-out robber and 
two others, who rode on ahead, whilst we followed over 
the dreary deserted country which opened out upon us, 
each carrying his double-barrelled gun across the saddle- 
bag, ready for instant work. In vain I tried to rally 
Braun with other subjects, he could only lament his 
^^ orphan children ;" ^' and though," said he, ^' you may 
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tiiink it cowardly of me to be so aflfected, you will see, 
when the moment comes, that I shall not be wanting ; 
my nerves are firm, and in the first second I will bring 
down those two villains in front of me." " Oh 1" replied 
I, with a rather hollow smile, ^^ when we arrive at Siwas, 
we shall have a good laugh over the whole business." 
" Do not put vain hopes into my head," said he ; " I 
know these people better than you do, and that this is 
my last day ; and I only regret to have brought you 
into the same danger." 

I rode on again, alone, musing. It was true that we 
might here be murdered, and the whole ascribed to rob- 
bers. K* * Beg certainly believed sufficient was at 
stake to tempt him to the commission of one of his 
greater crimes. Then the sudden alteration in manner 
of our host must have had some very strong cause, 
considering the usual behavior of these ^ people to 
strangers. Moreover, the fact that a letter had arrived 
from the old Beg, and that it contained great promises 
— as betrayed by the admission of the chief this morning ; 
again, the departure of the ten men — ^who might readily 
form an ambush among the many rocks by the way 
side — and, lastly, our being accompanied by the cut- 
throat who had brought the letter, all aided in filUng a 
generally unsuspicious mind with the conviction that 
some evil was intended. I quietly put some questions 
to our Damascus companions. '' Beg," said the Eawass, 
" we are among murderers — among Kaffirs ; but your 
cause is our cause ; if one falls all will fall ; our arms 
are ready, and, Inshallah I they shall not find us an 
easy prey 1" 

The escort, in several narrow places, manifested a 
desire to. drop behind us, upon which we bristled up 
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in the most nnlookcd-for manner, and, insisting on 
their going ahead, kept a watchful eye on their move- 
ments. 

The valley opened out ; suddenly I was roused by 
Braun: "now comes the time," he said; "see those 
horsemen on yonder hill I" I looked, but could not see 
them distinctly. The odds were serious; an uncom- 
fortable sensation crept over me, and as I put fresh caps 
on my pistols, I thought, in a quarter of an hour it will 
be over. I shall either lie here as food for the jackals, 
or shall be riding on without more anxiety. 

All eyes were now turned in the same direction, and 
ere long made out that it was a company of travellers 
who would pass about half a mile, from us. Hope 
opened a new door to us, and we thought it probable 
that some Austrian miiiers expected from the capital 
about this time might be with the caravan. We accord- 
ingly sent one of our men to inquire ; but, finding that 
no European was with the caravan, we proceeded again, 
in gloom and silence, watching for the slightest suspi- 
cious signal. 

We had now ridden three or four hours, the country 
was more open, and my spirits began to rise, for it 
seemed as if the unexpected addition to our party, and 
our state of preparation, had restrained the Koords 
from making any attempt. As soon as wo reached the 
grassy bank of a brook, it was resolved to breakfast, 
and, whilst we tore to pieces a cold fowl, and the active 
Mehmedar cooked the coflfee, our Turk, Mehemet Eawass, 
entertained the Koords with a glowing account of the 
capture of Acre by the English, of the number of their 
ships, and the excellence of their artillery, which made 
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them allow that there must, after all, be something in 
the Giaours — ^in the English Qiaours, at Ifeast 1 

We were all more at ease when we rose from our 
lowly seat, and a brother of the Hassan Tchelebi Beg, 
who was with us as one of the escort, began a new 
intrigue, as he had been foiled in the last, by assuring 
Braun of his good will, and telling him that although 
his brother, the Beg, was a great partisan of our old 
persecutor, he, the ill-looking fellow with us, was at 
enmity with both of them, and would be glad to do 
them an ill-turn. We were far, however, from confiding 
in our new friend, and, after allowing him to talk on 
for a while, put our horses to the gallop for some miles 
across the dreary, neglected slope, and entered at a 
rattling pace the village of Aladja Khan, a group of 
houses crowded round a large cairwan-serai built by 
Sultan Murad. 

Here we had still some trouble with our troopers from 
Hassan Tchelebi ; they first took us to an inferior house, 
wished to proceed with us to the next station, and threw 
difficulties in the way of our seeing the governor. ' The 
old man, a noted brigand, was not at home, but his son, 
a young man of agreeable manners, paid us a visit, and 
sent for some of his adherents to escort us. We had 
not, however, done with the last party ; they now wished 
to obtain a letter from us to Suleiman Beg of Chaiput, 
affirming that we were satisfied with their conduct ; 
and, after a great deal of pro and con, (for they desired 
it to be written for us in Turkish) they had to rest satis- 
fied with a note in Italian, (which of course they could 
not get read to them) in which I stated that we had a 
serious charge to bring against them, and that Mr. 
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Braim, on his return, would explain the matter more 
fully to the Beg. 

We now rode on with lighter hearts : softly-rounded 
hills and widely-stretching plains succeeded each other, 
and, although generally covered with a spare grass, 
boasted not an inhabitant, or even a flock of sheep or 
goats ; a range of mountains, which began to appear 
on the west, was the only object of interest in the land- 
scape. 

In a grassy valley we fell in with a small party of 
mounted Koords, who joined us : one of them was noted 
for his good horsemanship, and, after a little conversa- 
tion in Turkish, (for they all speak that language here) 
a spirit of rivalry arose between him and our Damas- 
cene, Mehmedar, which led to a series of mock fights 
with lance and gun, and of rapid gallopings and sudden 
wheelings, which aided in passing the time, and afforded 
great amusement to the spectators. 

An hour before sunset we arrived at the inconsiderar 
ble village of Gangal, inhabited by Koords, Turks, and 
Armenians, the latter of whom, although amounting to 
only ten families, had just erected a church of squared 
stone, the first Christian place of worship in the district, 
in a style which, dictated, no doubt, in part, by neces- 
sity, reminds the visitor of a block-house or a prison. 
The governor was unwell, and we established ourselves 
in the house of an Armenian, who furnished a sort of 
niche for us with carpets, and a couple of mattresses 
and pillows, on which Braun at once laid himself, 
attacked by a smart fit of fever, whilst I sallied forth 
to admire the singular house architecture. 

The cottages occupy a large surface of ground, and 
consist of but one story, roofed in with rough trunks of 
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juniper-trees, over which is piled a quantity of earth ; 
the ascent to the top of such a cluster of edifices is 
aided either by, a portion which has fallen down, and 
formed a ramp, or by stairs ; and in some parts of the 
village it is a much more simple task to walk in a 
straight line over the houses than to make the detour 
through the streets. Groups of the inhabitants sit there 
in the evening ; and it would be easy to forget on what 
foundation we were walking, were it not for an occa- 
sional hole, from which a light curling smoke gave indi- 
cation of the supper preparing below. 

The house in which we took up our abode was one of 
the largest. A broad and high gateway led into a dark 
earth-floored space, on the right of which was the niche 
allotted for our apartment, whilst the rest was occupied 
with logs of wood and a wheeled carriage ; for hero at 
length some bullock cars, huge machines rolling on two 
huge trucks, presented the first specimens of a convey- 
ance on wheels which I had seen for months. From 
this large vestibule one door led to the stable, another to 
the dwelling-room of our hosts, both dark and bearing 
the appearance of no great . comfort, altljough a large 
family seemed to stow away very happily on fragments 
of carpet spread on the bare earth. 

To the west of this place the hills rose higher, and at 
length presented the long wished-for and agreeable 
aspect of a wood of juniper, in which some of the trees 
reached a height of twenty or thirty feet, with a diame* 
ter of one or two ; dimensions hardly credible to those 
who have seen this tree only in Europe. 

The next village, Delikli Tash, or the "perforated 
stone," lying upon a gentle slope, with an extensive 
prospect to the eastward, is but a group of wretched 
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hovels, among which that alone of the Beg presents a 
more inviting appearance; and in a verandah on the 
first floor of this dwelling we were received by him to 
an excellent breakfast. 

This village has the reputation of being a nest of rob- 
bers ; and the phjsiognoray of the men who accompanied 
us as an escort was not calculated to diminish our belief 
in the report. Most of them were poorly clad, but had 
some one piece of finery, as a good shawl, or a hand- 
,somely inlaid gun, which we were inclined to suspect 
had not been acquired by honest means. Each of the 
party carried his tchibouk with him, and when he dis- 
pensed for a time with its services, generally thrust it 
down his back between his shirt and skin, so that the 
red bowl waved in the air like some Chinese token of 
distinction. 

"We were now close to the ridge of the Kara Bel 
moiuitains, sometimes called the * Tshitsheghi^ or 
" flowery" dag, the old Anti-Taums, a high chain whose 
upper portions consist of bare limestone. The report 
goes that rich mines used to be worked in a part of this 
ridge, but were given up on account of the constant 
depredations of the Koords ; a disgraceful mark of the 
weakness of a government unable to protect its own 
workmen. Should it be true that ores are here met with, 
they might be extracted with much greater advantage, 
ccBteris paribus^ than in the Taurus, for considerable 
Woods remain here as yet undestroyed. 

In a little grass-grown valley we came upon a caravan 
encamped, who at first regarded our large party with 
some uneasiness. On the opposite side w,e climbed over 
singitiar rocks of various colors, among which a red 
rusty tint was predominant ; and rising amid glittering 
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white masses of alabaster, passed, without crossing any 
high ridge, the chain of the Kara Bel. 

To the right and left were small lakes, whose water 
had evaporated, and left a thick crust of salt which 
sparkled brightly in the sun. The country was every- 
where totally desolate, and not even a tree graced the 
low hills over which we passed. The mind sickened in 
contemplating the constant wilderness, and longed to 
approach the haunts of men, where signs of industry, 
however small, should again present themselves. 

Siwas is distant ten hours from Delikli Tash, and 
within three miles of the town we found ourselves on 
an elevation in front of which the valley of the Kizzil 
Irmak, or "red river," all green and smiling with plen- 
teous crops, oflered the most refreshing prospect The 
widely-spread mass of houses, Jhe tall minarehs, the 
groups of trees, and the old ruined castle of the ancient 
Sebaste, produced in me an excitement similar to that 
experienced on seeing land after a long voyage. It ap- 
peared now that I should again enter the world, and 
again partake of the advantages resulting from society 
and community of interest, which, in the melancholy 
tracts between Diarbekir and Siwas seem to be almost 
extinct. 

We dismissed our band of thieves with the usual pre- 
sent of a few piastres per head, then descended to the 
level valley, and crossed the river by a long and hand- 
some stone bridge of early date. On the broad and 
dusty road an unearthly chorus of fearful groans and 
yells proceeded from a line of bullock cars, the axles of 
which are never polluted with grease, and at every 
revolution of the trucks two heavy iron rings attached 
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to their oater side added their loud clank to the hideous 
concert. 

We were not very far from the town when a man, 
issuing from a mud cabin by the roadside, informed us 
that, if we came from Mossul, we must perform quaran- 
tine; whilst at the same time, the rustics who had 
kept company with us, and a flock of sheep which they 
drove, were allowed to pass. We of course put on an 
air of great indignation at the idea of detention, and 
ordered him to take our passports direct to the Pasha, 
whilst we would await the answer. He had, however, 
been gone but a few minutes when he returned and 
said that though he had not been to the Pasha, his supe- 
rior officer had instructed him to let us pass without 
delay; nor did he forget to accompany the message 
with a humble request for backshish. Such was the 
quarantine cordon^ kept up, no doubt, chiefly for the 
extraction of fees. 

On entering the dirty streets, a £[awass of the Pasha 
met us, and stalking on to the house of a rich Armenian, 
ushered the whole with their horses, into the court-yard, 
much to the surprise of the good man of the house, who 
was inclined to be surly, till reminded that, if we left 
him and went elsewhere, he would be on the Pasha's 
black list. He gave us a neat little room, and did his 
best to conceal his anger, though it was evident that our 
being Christians, aided little /n reconciling him to our 
presence. I was much averse to the whole proceeding; 
for I had always preferred roughing it in khans or in 
tents, to the comparative comfort procured by this 
tyrannical system of quartering ; but Braun, who, on his 
former journey, had always been thus lodged, and more- 
over, with the usual Austrian submission to absolute 
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power, had no idea of the English maxim that " a man's 
house is his ctlstle," felt not the slightest compunction for 
intruding and eating up, day by day, the good things of 
the family, to be paid for at last only by presents to their 
servants. Two days we remained fixed in the Armeni- 
an's house, with our servants and our followers from 
Damascus ; among whom my Bulgarian, Anastas, was 
generally half stupid from the immoderate use of -spirits, 
so prevalent among the Christians of Asia Minor. 

Some apology may be due to the reader for introduc- 
ing any description of a route so often described as that 
from this part of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. I will 
promise not to weary him with disquisitions, geographi- 
cal or antiquarian ; but as we fall, at this period of the 
journey, among more purely Turkish people, I may be 
excused for endeavoring to bring forward whatever 
seems characteristic of the race. 

The architecture of the houses at Si was brings the. 
traveller, with a skip and a jump, towards Europe ; the 
flat roofs have disappeared, and in their stead red tiles 
cover the houses, which frequently stand in « small 
enclosure. The streets are dirty, beyond those of any 
town I had seen in Turkey. In vain had dry weather 
continued for so long ; the central part of many of the 
lanes was filled by a fluid black mud, which emitted 
the most pestiferous fumes, and rendered it no matter 
of surprise that malignant fevers should prevail. The 
bazaars are neither handsome nor well furnished ; and 
the only objects which catch the eye of a stranger, are 
the elegant pipe-stems of juniper-wood, covered with 
silk thread and straw in spiral patterns, and which, 
although much admired, are not manufactured else- 
where in the country. 
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Full of interest to the lover of Saracenic taste are the 
gaily striped, but often elegant mosques of Cairo and its 
environs, as well as the remains of the same style at 
Damascus and Aleppo ; but the most beautiful of them 
all must yield to the richness and fine finish of a ruin in 
a back street of Siwas, where the outer walls and main 
entrance only are left. The gateway, the numerous 
niches, and the windows, are bordered with bands of the 
most elegant tracery, to which no pencil could do jus- 
tice — ^unless, perhaps, that of the sun, in many repeated 
divisions, or the ordinary mundane black lead, applied 
on tracing-paper, to follow up all the geometrical inter- 
lacings and intricacies of foliage. Over the great gate- 
way, two minarehs, chiefly of brick, have been despoiled 
by time of their ornament, and several portions of the 
main waU, also, threaten ere long to give way. Oppo- 
site this Djami is an entrance, in the same style, to the 
Med/resehj or schools ; and some of the Turkish teachers 
of the Koran entered into conversation with me whilst 
I stood in the street making a sketch, and invited me to 
visit the interior, which they said was worthy also of 
being drawn. So much for the " brutal bigotry" ascribed 
by some anti-Turkish writers to the entire body of the 
Ulema. 

Several Turkish ladies also passed by, and, unable to 
restrain their curiosity, turned their bright eyes first on 
me, then on my performance, and inquired with almost 
transatlantic power of question, but more poetical 
expression, " Whence come you, O my soul ?" " Whither 
are you going to travel?" ''Is it, O my master, for 
the Sultan you are making this picture?" "By 
Allah I we wonder who taught you to place upon 
paper whiat you see before you ?" But the approach 
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of Bome of the grave white turbans cut short the con- 
versation, and the fair damsels beat a retreat. The 
Armenians of Siwas have lately commenced to build 
a church on a large scale, which, although not very 
classical in style, is well constructed of squared stone. 
They possess, besides, two or three smaller buildings, 
used as churches. 

A Turkish government oflBce illustrates on the one 
hand the simple, almost nomadic instincts of the people, 
and on the other, that a large amount of business may 
be done without desks, library tables, or red tape. When 
we called on the Pasha, he was in the bath, and we 
were asked to await him in the office of the Kiaya Beg, 
provided, of course, with pipes and coffee. It was a 
lofty and well lighted room, furnished with divans on 
three sides, and on these, six or eight secretaries, besides 
the Beg and another officer, were seated cross-legged. 
Each wrote busily on sheets of stiff parchment-like paper, 
supported on the palm of his left hand ; whilst all the 
slips and shreds, which he cut off with a pair of scissors, 
littered the carpeted floor like a snow-drift. Not a word 
was uttered aloud ; the clerks comilaunicated only in 
whispera, and the two greater men, who were separated 
by the fire-place, wrote small notes on scraps of paper, 
which they rolled up and threw to each other ; whilst, 
as soon as their tchibouks were smoked out, silent attend- 
ants glided forward to supply fresh ones. -• 

In starting for Tocat (distant 18 hours), we took an 
ifecort (which, I believe, was totally unnecessary) of 
Turkish irregulars — Bashi Bozooh—eB,c\i /armed . with 
gun, sabre, and pistols, to which no " regulation pat- 
tern" was ever known. Their horses were not ill-look- 
ing, and certainly very strong and serviceable : they 
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are all bred in the neighborhood, and co&t from £4 to 
£6 apiece. 

Passing a huge, castle-like monasteiy of the Ame- 
nians, and then a long ascent among rocks of white 
alabaster, we mounted to the surface of an extensive 
and bare table-land, covered by scanty dry grass, and 
with its monotony broken only by the distant peaks of 
some mountains on the north and north-east. But 
even here, over and over again, the disastrous results 
of Turkish misrule are brought to mind by the mel- 
ancholy group of cypresses and tombnstones which 
mark the site of a former village, where the houses 
can, at best, be recognized only in fallen heaps of 
rubbish. 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And Desolation sadden^ aU thy green. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering walL 

As long as the well-meant efforts of the central are 
not carried out by the local governments, the once 
flourishing provinces of Anatolia must continue to 
decay; and every year will see the population de- 
crease, and tracts of cultivable land added to the 
wilderness which already occupies so large a portion 
of its surface. Now and then the scene was relieved 
by a few groups of trees, and even patches of forest. 
In a deep valley, too, we continued for some distance 
in meadows tenanted by pelicans, and other water- 
fowl; but though we fired a few shots en pmsa/niy 
all that we bagged was a huge^ wild duck, shot by 
Mehemet Kawass, who proved to be an energetic 
sportsman. 

At a distance of six hours, we arrived at a building 
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half Bimk in the earth, from which emerged a party 
of troopers, who, it appeared, were regularly posted 
here to relieve the others. Half way between Siwas 
and Tocat, a conical-peaked mountain called YUdiz 
DaQy or, " mountain of the stars," raises its bare sum- 
mit far above the woody zone formed by the neigh- 
boring hills. !N'ear its foot is grouped the wretched 
hamlet of Gargen — about a dozen houses built of a 
handsome porphyry; and meeting very civil people, 
we established ourselves in one of their rooms for 
the night, and found a blazing fire after sun^t not 
tmwelcome. 

Our journey became very tedious ; the m&iiziljee^ or 
postmaster of Siwas, had supplied us with very weak 
horaes, for which we found he was notorious. The 
few good animals in his stables he likes to reserve, 
to avert the wrath of those important mercuries, the 
Taht^rs. Besides this, my Tyrolese ally was so ill, 
that by the time we had passed another military post, 
in the midst of woods of pine and juniper, he could 
scarcely sit his horse. His fever, too, was near being 
fatal to some of us ; mounting heavily to the saddle, 
with his double-barrel in hand, the loose girth slipped, 
a revolution commenced, the locks caught somewhere, 
and bang, bang, the balls whistled among us ; but no- 
body fell except Braun himself, whose nervous headache 
was not ameliorated by this performance. The heat 
was highly oppressive, and the various gad-flies, called 
into activity by it, were a source of great discomfort to 
us, chiefly through the medium of our horses. Near a 
brook in particular, the poor animals were so violently 
attacked, that they were at a loss whether to throw 
themselves down, gallop on, or stand still; and a 
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grievous stumble every now and then, resulting from 
their torment and efforts to dislodge the persecutors, 
brought from our lips many an ejaculation of im- 
patience. 

But every thing improved as we drew nearTocat. 
The sun declined, the air cooled, the flies disappeared, 
and the lovely prospect of a green valley between high 
mountains, and watered by a brightly glancing stream, 
opened apon the view. It was the vale of the Yeschil 
Irmak, or " yellow river," which lies on the farther 
side of the town, and smiles with the luxuriant gar- 
dens of the citizens. 
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Tocat: its copper works — Commodious houses — An Armenian miser — ^A 
rolling-stone Utopian — Entomology of the post-house — Punishment of 
highway robbers — Ravines of Amasiah — Saracenic scraps — Ladik : fer- 
tile country — Kawak — ^A cloudy sky — Extensive forests — Honesty of 
the Turkish population — The Euxine — ^A road concert — Samsun : its 
insufficient defences — ^Turkish endurance of fatigue — ^Itinerary from 
Diarbekir to Samsun. 

The descent from the high table-land which forms a 
large part of the area of the old Cappadocia, is so con- 
siderable, that it was long before we gained a sight of 
the inviting Tocat, snugly ensconced, as if a genius of 
the Arabian Nights had planted it there for security 
against the storms which ravage the higher situated sur- 
faces. And a lovely sight is the vale of Tocat to one 
aweary of the desolation of Koordish, and the general- 
ity of Turkish prospects ! Its two narrow glens, uniting 
in the flat on which the town is placed, before they open 
out on the broader valley of the Yeshil Lrmak, — ^their 
green crops, the hill-sides terraced with vineyards, the 
picturesque houses with their high chimneys, latticed 
windows, and projecting upper stories, — ^their gardens 
presenting a mass of foliage in which the mulberry, the 
fig, the cherry, and the apple, are blended : the gray 
ruin which crowns the crags on the opposite side o£ the 
natural amphitheatre, -and the blue mountains which 
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border the distant valley, all unite to form, in compari- 
son with what I had lately seen, a very paradise, to 
which nothing but a fine sheet of water is wanting. 
Nor is the favorable impression so damped on nearer 
acquaintance, as frequently occurs with the Oriental 
towns, although this contrast has often been overcharged. 
The streets are certainly narrow and crooked, and would 
not suit the mathematical taste of those who love to 
plan towns on a rectangular pattern, and with such uni- 
form ranges of building, that, when the stranger has 
seen one, he need not again, as with a pile of bricks, 
use his eyes to look at the rest. But there is something 
lovable in the better dwellings of this town, which 
remind an Englishman of the comfortable, old, irregular 
mansions of the Elizabethan era ; and the numerous 
storks which build their sprawling nests on the top of 
the tall chimneys tell of peace and quiet ; whilst the 
street lounger will delight in the trellises hung across 
the lanes, offering a grateful shade, and an exhibition of 
clusters of excellent grapes. 

The thoroughfares are tolerably clean, and supplied 
with numerous fountains of drinking water ; . but neither 
the taharshee (bazaprr) nor the mosques ~ are what we 
might expect from the importance of the town. 

The population of Tocat is estimated variously at 
20,000 and 40,000, the mean of which, 80,000, will 
probably lie near the truth. Of this number some 2,000 
families are Armenians, the rest chiefly Turks; and 
after these follow a few Anatolian Greeks and Euro- 
peans, among whom are a physician, the Austrian 
smelters at the copper furnaces, and a couple of Italians 
engaged in that widely spread branch of commerce, the 
leech trade. 
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A mistake has crept into our gazetteers and encjclo* 
pedias, to the effect that Tocat is situated in the midst 
of mines. Extensive furnaces have long been worked 
here by the Porte, but only for the purpose of refining 
the impure " black copper," which is brought hither on 
camels and mules from Arghaneh Maden, a distance of 
eighty-seven " hours," for the advantage of more abun- 
dant fuel.- The old methods were very defective, and a 
new edifice has been erected, with blast-engines worked 
by water power, on the whole of which a very large 
sum has been expended. The trade of the town depends 
in part upon this refinery, for besides the number of 
persons engaged in it, the coppersmiths are a numerous 
body, and export a large quantity of their wares, in the 
shape of kettles, dishes, mcmgdla or stoves, coffee pots, &c. 

We took up our quarters in a roomy house built in 
the picturesque style above noticed, the abode of a 
Bohemian, the manager of the furnaces, and of a physi- 
cian lately arrived from Vienna, who received a salary 
for attending the smelters, and had permission to prac- 
tice privately. A small garden was attached, the chief 
object in which was a huge mulberry tree, overshadow- 
ing the whole house just at a time of day when the 
heat in the streets was insupportable. Three Bruins of 
tender age, and a wolf, were the pets of our host ; and 
the scenes of rough play between the former and a fine 
specimen of the large tawny shepherd-dog of the coun- 
try often afforded us entertainment. 

The illness which had attacked Mr. Braun on the 
road, had come to a crisis. He lay in a high fever, and 
notwithstanding the constant attendance of the physi- 
cian, and frequent bleedings, it reached such a pitch 
that during two days we feared for his life. Under 
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these circumstances I was unable to leave him to travel 
alone; and when at length, after ten days, his strong, 
constitution had so far brought him round that he could 
mount a horse, we were obliged by his weakly condition 
to give up our plan of proceeding by land to Constanti- 
nople vid Kutahieh, and to take the shorter route to the 
Black Sea at Samsun. 

Our faithful fellow travellers, the Kawass and the 
spearman, were lodged by our hospitable host in a 
neighboring room ; daily these rough men came in, 
on tip-toe, to inquire after the state of the patient ; and 
when we had determined on a new route, they left us, 
good fellows I much affected, and full of protestations 
of devotion and gratitude. 

What with heat and anxiety, our stay in Tocat was 
somewhat dull. One or two visits from the JVazeer^ or 
Turkish governor, passed off 'flatly enough, and but few 
of the inhabitants were known to our host. The 
doctor, it was true, had a larger acquaintance, but he 
was never tired of inveighing against the meanness of 
the rich Armenians, who frequently consulted him, 
but with whom he at last found himself obliged, how- 
ever reluctant, to strike bargains, in order not to be 
** done" out of h|s remuneration. Whilst I was staying 
here, a wealthy Armenian merchant, already known 
for his stinginess, begged the doctor to aid his wife in 
a disorder of the eyes, which it was feared would soon 

deprive her of sight. Dr. S visited her, and said 

he could undertake the cure. "How much will it 
cost ?" inquired Dives. " Four hundred piastres," 
(under 4:1.) replied the disciple of Galen, " the one half 
to be paid at once, and the rest only on the successful 
completion of the cure." " Ah 1" groaned the Arme- 
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nian, ^' that is a heavy sum ; I can afford to give you 
250 piastres, but no more." " Good ;" said the doctor, 
" I have told you my charge ; and as I am not accus- 
tomed to change it, you may do as you please." And 
thus ceased the conference for the day. The miserly 
Armenian returned home to ponder over the required 
sum ; and was unable, before I left, to determine 
whether he would save his poor wife's eyes at the 
expense of his dearly beloved piastres. 

Besides the natives, some very strange phases of 
Frankish character occasionally vary the scene in some 
of the large towns. We received several visits from 
an Austrian, a native of Moravia, one of those unlucky 
beings who, immersed in visionary ideas, entirely lose 
sight of the world of realities, and become a plague 
to themselves and their neighbors. He was a man of 
five-and-forty ; and yet, without friends and without 
money, had now to recommence his career of life. 
From his externals I should have taken him for an 
Italian bandit ; yet the good man had passed through 
courses of education enough to tame the greatest 
savage of the woods or perhaps drive him mad, as 
might, in the present instance, up to a certain point, be 
the case. He had taken the usual humdrum steps of 
the regulation schools established by government in 
Austria; he had studied theology with the view of 
becoming a priest ; he had then applied to medicine as 
a more congenial subject, and had served a short time 
as surgeon in a regiment of borderers. At last, partly 
driven by his heterodox opinions, and partly ambitious 
of raising a beacon light of science, our friend then 
attended the Mining Academy of Schemnitz, and 
studied his four years. After this he was employed 
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in Upper Hungary, and commenced at once to distil 
various absurdities from the fumes of the medley fer- 
menting in his brain : no long time elapsed before he 
sent a portion of them abroad, in the shape of an accu- 
sation of tlie ignorance of one of his superiors ; and as 
he only acquired ridicule and enemies by his effusion, 
he resigned, in a sudden fit of wrath, " the disgrace," 
as he termed it, " of serving a tyrant, in a land of dark- 
ness, where his fellows remained the cringing slaves of 
despotic rule," and retired to seek his fortune in the 
more primitive empire of the Turk, whence, if disap- 
pointed, he meant to try America. 

On offering his services to the Porte, he had been 
sent as assistant to a mining officer employed in the 
region of Mount Ida, but could be turned to no 
account, for all th;at was entrusted to him to do was 
" too trifling for a man of mind ;" he required a 
grander sphere of action. Kejected by the Trojan 
chief, he had been sent to Tocat, and was no\^ awaiting 
instructions. 

No sooner did our impracticable visitor enter the 
house, than all was thrown into confusion ; he disputed 
violently with the doctor on the mode of treating his 
patient, argued with me against the possibility of 
fossils being organic forms ; and entered into savage 
political discussions with Braun, a loyal and contented 
Tyrolese. In these he asserted as incontrovertible 
facts, that in the Austrian empire the reign of ignorance 
and despotism is more galling to a free mind than in 
Turkey ; that no man of honor should remain there in 
quiet ; and, thirdly, that the whole body of government 
employ^ are mean-spirited scamps, — ^positions which 
threw my good travelling companion into such a state 
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of heat, that his fever was increased, and we were 
obliged to interdict' for a time the visits of our theory- 
loving disputant. 

In the meanwhile our tormentor, K * * Beg, finding 
that we had escaped his toils, followed us up, and 
remained a day or two at the Governor's at Tocat, be- 
fore proceeding to Samsun. • His last attempt to prevent 
Braun's journey was by sending, as if from the Nazeer, 
to inquire for his pass ; since the old schemer had re- 
fused to grant him one in Kebban, unaware that my 
friend had provided himself with one at Charput. The 
object of the message was very transparent, for of 
Braun the officials knew perfectly well who he was, 
whilst of me, an utter stranger to them, not an inquiry 
was made. 

Accompanied by our Tocat friends, we sallied forth 
again on the 31st July, anaid the luxuriant gardens 
where the Tocatians are wont to pass a month or two, 
later in the season ; and fording the Yeshil Irmak, con- 
tinued along its broad valley till, long after dark, we 
arrived at Turkhal. A castle situated on a steep isolated 
hill commands a village composed of a dirty assemblage 
of tiled huts, where we were fortunate in gaining so 
fair a lodging as the post-house. We supped before a 
fire, and I then lay down to sleep on the wooden floor, 
when, in about five minutes, I was disturbed by hun- 
dreds of little feet creeping down my neck, into my 
ears, and everywhere, and rendering it difficult to drop 
into forgetfulness of the outer world. Use suggested 
that they were only fleas, the common attendants of man 
in these lands, and I resigned myself to the wonted in- 
fliction ; but when I moved uneasily, it appeared there 
was a lack of the characteristic nimbleness of that tribe, 
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and, moreorer, that they were perfanied. Boiiised by 
this new idea, I got a light, and found that the distur- 
bance was cansed bj Terj niunerons and gigantic speci- 
mens of that animal which is reported bj the vulgar 
proverb to understand well the art of making itself 
^^snug in a mg." There was nothing for it but to en- 
velop myself closely in my Arab lumoose ; yet all in 
vain, I was roused several times, and found throughout 
the next day groups of the gentry housed in my pockets, 
cartridge box, and boots. 

By daybreak we were again under way; and a 
brighter morning could hardly shine on a lovelier road 
thim that which winds from Turkhal along the banks 
of the clear Yeshil Irmak, between hills covered with 
a great variety of fine trees. The air had that fresh 
moisture of the dawn, which is so much missed farther 
eastward ; and even when after an hour or two we left 
the banks of the stream for a grassy valley, over whose 
wooded slopes the sun had not yet risen, the scene was 
not less pleasing. 

At length we arrived at a narrow pass in limestone 
rocks, where there was only room for two persons on 
foot abreast, and emerged upon a small building 
tenanted by two or three irregular soldiers, placed there 
as a protection to travellers. Before the hut rose a 
species of gallows, garnished on the cross beam with 
long iron spikes, upon which highway robbers are im- 
paled. It was not long before that a Koord, who had 
been caught in the act, was thus transfixed as a warning 
to his fellows, and although much lacerated and hanging 
from the rusty irons, the miserable wretch had lingered 
for three days. 

After ascending continually for a couple of hours we 
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opened a view from the mountain brow over many a 
range of wooded hill and many a smiling plain — ^the 
finest, in fact, which I had yet seen in Turkey. The 
weather was, unfortunately, too hazy to allow the more 
distant objects to be distinguished, and the imperfect 
maps hitherto published gave us no clue to the highland 
panorama. 

The fertile valley into which we descended, was dotted 
by numerous groups of men and women employed in 
reaping, the latter of whom, heated by exercise, could 
no longer wear their troublesome veils, but held them 
in hand', ready to be thrown over the face on the ap- 
proach of a stranger. A khan, much like a gipsy hut, 
which halves the distance between Turkhal and Ama- 
siah, gave us shelter during two or three hours of the 
hottest part of the day, though the mosquitoes, which 
also took refuge in it, rendered it hardly preferable to 
the open air. 

A high and barren mountain, wiffi a few cultivated 
patches on its northern slope, brought us, descending, 
to a narrow chasm in the limestone rock, where a huge 
cliff rose in threatening masses on either hand, and the 
road was a series of steps, which made us prefer dis- 
mounting to trusting to our weary horses. From the 
end of the shaded pass we saw already the commence- 
ment of the gardens which are laid out, wherever water 
can be obtained, in the vales around Amasiah. The 
sun was intensely hot, but the increasing boldness of 
the scenery rewards the traveller for all inconveniences : 
the huge gray precipices towering on both sides of the 
narrow sinuous valley, the green meadows and clear 
streams in its bottom; the luxuriant mulberry gardens, 
and the crowds of gaily-dressed men and women who 
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thronged the road, on foot and on horseback, were most 
refreshing to the eye after some hours' toil over a barren 
mountain under a broiling sun. But the full beauty of 
the landscape is only enjoyed when, on turning a sharp 
angle in the valley, the town of Amasiah is presented 
to the view, its group of red-tiled houses, white minarehs, 
and green trees, rising from the banks of the Yeshil 
Irmak towards the base of the beetling precipices which 
overshadow it. On the left bank of the stream a gigantic 
cliff of many hundred feet high towers aloft, on whose 
crest turrets and walls, now mouldering away, exhibit 
relics of the Greeks, Homans, and Osmanli, the suc- 
cessive conquerors of the land ; whilst its perpendicular 
face is specked with the deep intaglio of the singularly 
excavated tombs of the Kings of Pontus. 

The houses are built, generally, in a picturesque style, 
although now in the ruinous condition general in the 
East ; and there would be little of interest in the streets 
of the actual town, were it not for a few remnants of 
ancient mosques, displaying an abundance of ornament 
and an elegance akin to the larger remains at Siwas, 
and some scraps at Tocat. Sad it is, that these relics of 
the florid period of Arabic architecture (with which I 
could compare nothing in Egypt, Syria, or Constanti- 
nople,) are likely in a few years to perish unheeded 
and unknown, unless some enterprising artist or skilful 
amateur rescue them from oblivion, by transferring 
their forms to that great engine of immortality, tho 
press. 

We were most hospitably entertained by Mr. Exug, 
a Swiss, established here for the purpose of buying up 
the silk which is produced in the neighborhood in large 
quantities. His house is a short distance above the 
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town, and the adjoining garden is brought into snch 
order as to grow all the European vegetables in the 
greatest profusion. Our host, besides possessing a flu- 
ency in German, French, Italian, and Turkish, was a 
man of so many other acquirements, and told me so 
inany tales of Greek inscriptions, ruins, collections of 
medisBval arms, &c., that I was only deterred from 
accepting his proffered kindness by my promise of not 
deserting my old fellow-traveller. 

Our Christian servants, alive to every opportunity, had 
got so well intoxicated, that we made a later start than 
is desirable at this hottest season, when no one who can 
help it moves at mid-day. 

The road towards the north crosses the Yeshil Irmak 
at a point where it is difficult to decide which is the 
most enchanting view, upwards or downwards. The 
stream sets in motion numerous huge wheels, on whose 
periphery large earthen pots are fixed, which, dipping 
into the water when they reach the lower end of the 
wheel, rise with it, and discharge their contents into a 
trough at a higher level, for the purpose of irrigating 
the gardens. They are, in fact, similar to the " Persian 
wheels" used for the same purpose in Egypt, only that 
water, instead of oxen, supplies the moving power ; and 
they have a farther resemblance in the groans and 
shrieks which they emit, and which, in the stilly night, 
when no other soijnd is heard but this and the rushing 
of the river, greatly enhance the romance of the sceh^. 

We followed a valley for two or three miles, whose 
sides were clothed, first with gardens of mulberry, vines, 
and figs, and afterwards with thickets ; then, leaving to 
our left a broad amphitheatric plain of several miles in 
diameter, ascended a barren ridge, from whence we. 
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soon reached the commencement of large forests which 
extend, unbrokenj over hill and dale. After a halt at a 
small, lone guard-house, we found so good a road as to 
invite a continual gallop of several miles ; whilst the 
groups of peasants by the wayside, thinking that a^ 
Pasha, at least', was coming, jumped up from their 
squatting posture to show us the proper respect. 

Again we ascended hills, all covered with fine un- 
touched woods, rode for some distance along a declivity, 
and then found ourselves close to the little town of 
Ladik, a place of three or four thousand inhabitants, 
most agreeably situated in a green recess from the larger 
plain, with the tufted hills rising immediately behind it. 

Ladik has at one time been a more important place, 
for it boasts two mosques of considerable size. Near 
one of these, at the post-house, we , halted, and sending 
out for K^ab^ made an excellent dinner under the arch- 
way. Meanwhile we were not a little amused at the 
curiosity of the inhabitants, who, although particularly 
civil and obliging, pestered us with continual questions ; 
and, to my surprise, when they heard I was an English- 
man, not only were their questions redoubled, but the 
best horse was brought out for me by the postmaster, to 
whose acquaintance with our consul at Samsun I was 
indebted for the respect paid to the nation. 

There was some delay in finding the needful number 
of quadrupeds ; and when we congratulated ourselves 
on making a fair exit from the town, an unlucky stumble 
made our baggage-horse deposit his whole load, with 
the pack-saddle, under his belly. We were thus de- 
tained another half-hour, and again started: but the 
Surrojee was a clumsy packer, and we had only pro- 
ceeded another half-mile, when we saw the load totter- 
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ing ; and, although he tried, by adding heavy stones on 
one side of the already overloaded animal, to restore 
the balance, down it came, and we had to bnild it np 
afresh with greater care. 

The country bore much the same appearance as be- 
fore ; there were rich valleys only partially cultivated, 
and low hills covered with fine woods, where little is 
felled except by occasional storms. Nature has done 
her best to render this a happy land, and only the im- 
politic institutions of man have marred her work. In 
our uncongenial northern climes we complain of excess 
of population, whilst in these more richly dowered coun- 
tries, the inhabitants dwindle in number from year to 
year. 

Numerous portions of Asia Minor, it is true, even if 
they were once adapted to agriculture, are now no 
longer so, since the forests have been destroyed, and a 
greater dryness of climate thus induced. It is only in 
small patches, where irrigation can be applied, that any- 
thing can be done at present in those tracts, although 
the evil might be ameliorated by skilful and long-con- 
tinued treatment of the soil. But this is not the case 
with the northern part of the country, the belt running 
parallel with the shores of the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea. This region, for many miles in width, is 
often refreshed by the rains which rise from those bodies 
of water ; and it presents, in consequence, the aspect of 
hills covered with the finest forests, of green valleys, 
and slopes of meadow-land, where rills and streams 
abound, and where everything promises plenty and hap- 
piness, were the people industrious on a larger scale and 
better governed. 

As we approached our night's station, Eawak, we 
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heard reports that a large body of troops had marched 
there, with a view of reaching Samsnn the next day. 
The village was very poor, and the post-house so wretched 
a hut, that I preferred a bivouac to its sorry shelter. 
And indeed, in the open air I experienced an unusually 
agreeable feeling, for which it was at first difficult to 
account. On looking up, I saw the reason. The sky 
was overcast with thick black clouds, and I was reminded 
of Europe and home. Ever since some stormy weather 
in the Anti-Lebanon, during about three months, I had 
not seen a clouded sky (excepting two or three squalls) ; 
and now that it was joined with green fields and wooded 
hills, the sight was absolutely refreshing. 

The soldiers — ^part of a regiment of Nizam — ^in their 
blue jackets and white trowsers, had already arrived ; 
and in order to get the required horses, it was necessary 
for us both to use strong language with the postmaster, 
and to start betimes. We sprang, therefore, from our 
lowly couch and were mounted at three o'clock in the 
morning, whilst the strange wild horns resounded 
through the village as a signal to march. 

The road led us into the midst of glorious forests, 
composed chiefly of oak, various pines, and beech, the 
latter of which shot up in such magnificent straight 
stems, that my companion, who viewed them with the 
eye of a connoisseur, had never seen them equalled even 
in his vaunted Tyrol. The track was, as usual, very 
rough ; and where it follows a long and steep slope, 
with occasional soft ground, is formed of trimks of trees, 
laid d la HicsaCj and forming an uncouth staircase, 
agreeable neither to man nor beast. 

In two hours' distance we reached a green secluded 
valley, where, amid a few cultivated patches, rise the 
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remains of a large old khan, consisting of little more 
than a portal and an extensive, dark, vaulted chapaber, 
now used as a granary. The khan-jee inhabits a hovel 
within the first gateway, and is well provided enough to 
supply travellers with coffee, bread, and eggs. We 
had scarcely completed our brief meal, before horns, 
intermingled with shouts, rang through the woods, and 
soon appeared — well laden with bag and baggage — the 
ragged regiment of 500 men. As they irregularly 
dropped in, they were mustered in the meadow ; and 
the officers then joined us in the portal, to breakfast on 
a cup of coffee, whilst the men remained mostly with- 
out any refreshment, but seated themselves contentedly 
on the" grass with their pipe, for an hour's repose. 

We rode on continually through thick woods, without 
meeting a soul. From inquiries, I had learned that rob- 
bers are scarcely ever heard of, and the safety of the 
district speaks volumes for the moral character of the 
inhabitants, who are chiefly Turks, simple, hard-working 
peasantry, with but a very small alloy of Greeks, Arme- 
nians, or Turcomans. The nature of the country, moun- 
tainous, obscured by endless forests, and thinly peopled, 
is exactlv suited to be the favorite haunt of bandits, 
where they might for years set at defiance the weak local 
authorities, and in the active traffic carried on between 
Samsun and the interior, would find a rich booty. Com- 
pare for an instant such conditions with a similar tract 
in Italy or in Greece, and we must perforce acknowledge 
that in one respect, at all events, the character of the 
Osmanli excels that of some of our southern Christians. 

After many miles, we rose along a hill-side, command- 
ing an extensive view along a broad, winding valley. 
Towards the north, and apparently high in the air, a 
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horizontal line seemed to separate a stratum of darker 
from one of lighter blue ; and I saw at length, and cried, 
with almost as much enthusiasm as Xenophon's Greeks, 
a little farther eastward, their ffaXatfifa I B&katftfa I that 
the Euxine was before us ! 

The coast which we were nearing, bore a remarkable 
appearance, forming a bay between two far-projecting 
capes of flat land, the deltas — on the east of the Teshil 
Irmak, and on the west, of the Kizzil Irmak, rivers 
which, from the contour of the shores, have evidently 
caused encroachments of some miles on the sea. ' The 
mountain sides in the foreground exhibited small scat- 
tered fields of flourishing maize, and induced the reflec- 
tion that an advantageous opening for commerce would 
be presented to an industrious people, should the good 
soil of these slopes and* valleys be turned to account 
and the produce embarked in the neighboring port of 
Samsun. On the lower ground the olive flourishes 
almost spontaneously, and yet no attempt has been made 
to cultivate it on a large scale. 

Some cars were here loading with timber for trans- 
port to the coast; and as we approached, from the dis- 
tance of a mile, a train of twenty of them in motion, 
slowly dragged by oxen, we were astonished to hear 
musical sounds, which appeared to imitate every kind of 
instrument, "blowing and scraping," as the Germans 
express our wind and stringed instruments. Imagina- 
tion even conjured up various airs that were performing, 
and visions of Strauss and Lanner rose through my brain. 
But as we neared the heavy discs of wheels and their 
ungreased axles, they pierced the ear with such thrilling 
and yet varied strains, that I hardly knew which course 
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to adopt — to halt and laugh heartily at the comic effect, 
or to stop the ears and gallop desperately by I 

In the outskirts of Samsun we were again asked for 
bills of health ; but as one of us showed an illegible 
passport, whilst the others rode boldly on into the streets, 
we escaped without trouble, only teased by frequent 
questions of " What news from Mossul ?" since our white 
Koordish cloaks gave the impression that we were from 
that region. 

Sansum is agreeably situated on the gently rising 
shores of a bay, well sheltered against all but the north- 
erly winds ; and the lower hills around it are occupied 
chiefly by gardens, backed by the wooded mountains, 
through which several small streams take their course to 
the sea. It is the most important place on the coast of 
the Black Sea, between Constantinople and Trebizond, 
though its outward appearance is not very engaging, its 
houses but mean, and the khans small. The office for the 
Austrian steamers adjoins the best of these, which is 
kept in more cleanly order than usual in the interior 
of the country. The same street, too, boasts of two or 
three coffee-houses in a half Europeanized style, about 
which a few Franks are generally lounging. 

In ancient times, Samsun, then Amisus, was situated 
a few hundred yards farther to the westward, on a rocky 
promontory, which forms a naturally strong position; 
and although it appears to have been an important sta- 
tion, as situated between the mouths of two large rivers, 
the Halys (Xizzil Irmak), and the Iris (Yeshil Xrmak), it 
presents no remains but a few insignificant portions of 
stone walling, the materials having probably been car- 
ried off to aid in building the modem town. Between 
the old and the new site, lies a marsh, the nurse of malig- 
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nant fevers, which have been greatly abated since the 
inhabitants have for some years attacked it with drain- 
age and cultivation. Our consul, Mr. Stevens, whose 
hospitality and other good qualities are known along the 
road, even as far as Tocat, has built a house to the east- 
ward of the town, on a hill which defends it against 
malaria. Attracted by its tall flag-staff, I found my 
way there, and was, along with Braun, made quite at 
home in a dwelling successful in most things, except the 
exclusion of the swarms of mosquitoes. 

The Turkish castle of Samsun has been built at two 
very different epochs ; for the lower part is constructed 
of large well-hewn stones, whilst the upper has more 
recently been added, in a very inferior style of work- 
manship. But this building, with the assistance of a 
battery of about half a dozen guns on the strand, farther 
to the east, would have formed a very insufficient pro- 
tection to the town in case of attack. It is evident that 
in former ages, some pains were taken to form a shelter 
for ships, which would otherwise be exposed to gales 
from the north and northwest. Kelics of a stone pier 
may be traced from the end of the promontory, on which 
the ancient town was situated, and the blocks of which 
it was formed, are of unusually large size. 

It was vnth some surprise that, soon after we had 
arrived, we saw the regiment of Nizam, upon whose 
" unsoldier-like" appearance, raw lads as many of them 
were, we had looked with a little contempt. They had 
marched the whole day long under the burning sun, 
without more breakfast than a pipe, and now fell in and 
entered the town fresh and blithe. Would our more 
showy European troops have done as well ? My com- 
panion, ill-inclined as he was to see anything but evil in 
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Turks and TurMsK institutions, could not but admire 
their endurance of labor and privation. 



A staUment of the distaneetf in pott hourty of the ttationa betufeen Diar- 
bekir and Samtun, may be tueful to travellers. From Diarbekir to Ar- 
ghaneh, 8 hours ; thence to Arghaneh Maden, 4 hours ; thence to Charput, 
12 ; on to Eebban Maden, 10 ; to Ergayan, 9 ; to Hakim Khan, 8 ; to Has- 
san Tchelebi, 4 ; to Ahidja Khan, 7 ; to Gangal, 5 ; to Delikli Tash, 4 ; to 
Si was, 10 ; to Tokat, 18 ; to Turkhal, 8 ; to Amasiah, 12 ; to Ladik, 8 ; 
to Kawak, 6 ; to Samsun, 8. In all, 141 hours. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The Black Sea — ^Turkish passengers and EDglish captains — Sinope — Con- 
stantinople by night — Turkish probity — Austrian steamer — Defective 
boilers — Proposed road-oompanions — Salonica. 

There was a great bustle in the little town of Samsun 
when the rival steamers, Turkish and Austrian, both 
commanded by English captains, got under weigh at 
the same time. The troops embarked in the former, 
while we selected the imperial boat, and I took up a 
position on deck, intending to make the voyage d la 
Turque. But the sailor-like friendliness of Captain 

F carried me off to spend a great part of the time 

in the cabin, occupied with conversation and a useful 
little library of books of travel. 

Captain F — had been several years on this station, 
and bore willing testimony to the good temper and 
manageableness of his general passengers, and declared 
that he had less trouble with 500 Turks than with 20 
Irishmen. In one of his first voyages, however, he had 
nearly fared badly, since something in the machinery 
having broken, a sudden panic seized the deck passen- 
gers, who were densely crowded together, and they 
hurried in a mass towards the wheel where he was 
standing,' with the intention of throwing overboard the 
supposed author of the danger. Holding on by the flag- 
staff in this extremity, he made known to the people, 
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through his helmsman^ that he had only to speak a 
word and the boiling water would be shot out upon 
them by the engines. Instantaneously all was quiet, 
the men returned to their places, and he was then 
enabled to explain to them the cause of the stoppage. 
The theory of the hot-water jet was found to answer so 
well, that most of the captains intimated to their pas- 
sengers that they were provided with a similar appa- 
ratus. 

In five or six hours from Samsun we had passed the 
low land lying about the mouth of the Eizzil Irmak, 
and anchored for a short time off Sinope, to take in 
coals. This ancient Greek town lies at the north-west- 
em end of a fine bay, on a peninsula which rising 
gently from the narrow sandy isthmus, attains a consi- 
derable elevation, and forms a bold range of cliffs 
towards the sea. The high walls and towers, defences 
of the olden time, are out of proportion with the insig- 
nificant buildings and reduced size of the modem town ; 
and all looked so peaceful and unprepared for attack, 
■that one cannot wonder at the fearful destruction 
wrought by the overwhelming onslaught which has 
lately invested the place with so tragic an interest. 

The weather was of the most genial which the Black 
Sea can boast ; and very inviting looked the shores of 
Paphlagonia, with their wood-crowned heights and pre- 
cipitous rocks. But with the convenient advent of 
steam how much of the romance of voyaging is swept 
away I In days of yore Jason and his Argonauts met 
with fifty adventures in the course of their voyage 
fjom Constantinople to Samsun, and experienced a 
suflSciency of perils by land and perils by water ; whilst 
to us these coasts formed a mere faint line which, in the 
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course of a day or two we passed, without disturbing 
the usual routine of breakfast, dinner, tea, and bed. 

Imagine the beauties of Circassia carried by steam at 
BO much a head, like a drove of cattle I Yet for some 
years past the ladies of the Caucasus have thus been 
conveyed to the harems of Constantinople. They are 
all called Circassians, but from the diflSculty, owing, to 
Kussian blockades, of penetrating into the country, the 
greater part of them are derived from some of the infe- 
rior tribes, a fact which probably explains the want of 
charms in the majority. Our captain averred that out 
of more than a thousand girls and women whom he had 
carried to the capital, very few could make any preten- 
sions to beauty, and most of them were half-starved in 
appearance, and alas ! dirty. 

It was dark on the second day, some time before we 
arrived at the entrance of the Bosphorus, and, although 
the light-houses are on so small a scale that one might 
easily mistake them for a candle in a cottage window, 
or vice versdj we ran down the strait, and anchored 
about midnight in the harbor of Constantinople. The 
moon gave sufficient light to enable the eye to trace the 
rounded outline of the hills, and the bold forms of the 
domes and minarehs. At dead of night no brilliant 
gas, no rolling of carriages, as in other European capi- 
tals, breaks upon the repose of the scene; all was 
hushed ; and even on th^ surface of the Golden Horn, 
during day-time a chaos of noise and activity, utter 
silence reigned. Stamboul asleep was no less charming 
a picture than Stamboul waking. 

At daylight commenced the preliminaries with the 
quarantine establishment, on the conclusion of which, 
in about an hour, we were allowed to land, although 
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some of us were without bills of health. Anomalies 
again ! K we had happened to come from Erzeroum, 
where the plague was said to be raging, only without 
touching at Trebizond, we might straightway have 
brought the disease to the capital. 

A second sojourn at Constantinople imparted but 
little knowledge of the Osmanli character. The Franks 
dwell too distinctly apart in their suburb of Pera from 
the veritable Stamboul, to enable a stranger to see more 
than the outer forms of life among the oriental popula- 
tion. Add to which the last thirty years have intro- 
duced such changes, as to modify the habits of the 
Turkish inhabitants ; and, as in their costume, so also 
in their institutions, have many of the salient points 
been rubbed down and assimilated to the European 
type. But these reforms and the establishment of a 
new system of education, have been described by so 
many authors, friendly and hostile, flippant or instruct- 
ive, that I may be excused from entering on the well- 
trodden ground. 

Only one little trait of Turkish honesty may I intro- 
duce, as it happened to fall under my own observation. 
A friend of mine wandering through the bazaars, 
wished to buy an embroidered handkerchief of a Turk- 
ish shopkeeper. He asked the price ; " seventy-five 
piastres." " No," said he, aware that it is usual among 
all the traders, whatever their creed, touask at first more 
than the value, " that is too much ; I will give you 
seventy ;" and as the dealer seemed to nod assent, he 
counted out the money. But his surprise was great 
when the bearded Osmanli, gravely pushing back to him 
twenty piastres, observed, " thiB is more than the just 
price : it is always the custom here to bargain over a 
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ihing down to its fair value ; and as fifty piastres is my 
proper price, those twenty belong to yon." Verily, not 
a few among our professing christians might take a 
lesson from the believer in the Koran ! 

One of my days was most agreeably passed at the, 
pretty village of KandiUi, on the Bosphorus, with 
Messrs. Layard and Longworth, who were enjoying 
there a sort of viUegiaiura during the hot weather. 
Here we discussed some of the earliest drawings made 
from the monuments of the neighborhood of Mossul, 
and from the enthusiasm of Layard, it was easy to 
prognosticate that energy and perseverance, to which 
wB owe the preservation of his rich harvest of As- 
syrian treasures. 

Having now to plan out my return to Christendom, 
I proposed to go by sea to Salonica, and thence to cross 
the iU-known tract of Northern Macedonia, and the 
frontier country of Albania, Servia, and Bulgaria, and 
thus to make my way to Belgrade. I dismissed my 
Bulgarian servant, reduced my baggage to the smallest 
compass, and in the evening of the 27th August made 
one of the passengers on boajd the Austrian steamer 
bound for Salonica, amid a number of Arnaoots, 
and other soldiers, returning home after a period 
of service. 

The setting sun gilded the dome and minarehs of 
Santa Sofia as we rounded the Seraglio point, and 
lighted up with rich distinctness the ocean of houses, 
walls, towns, gardens, and mosques, between it and the 
famous Seven Towers. But Constantinople is not seen 
to advantage from this side ; the Sea of Mormora forms 
too wide an expanse in the foreground, and the rise of 
the shores on either hand is too slight to bear a part in 
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the picturesque effect. Let every one who wishes, at 
his first visit to obtain a good impression of the citj, 
approach it from the Bosphorus. 

Night soon closed in, and was heralded by an acci- 
dent which had nearly created a confusion. The water 
made its escape from some of the boilers on one side of 
the vessel, and she immediately heeled over several 
feet towards the other, and remained in that position. 
Many of the passengers began to think it was all up 
with them, till it was explained that if they would all 
collect on the higher side, the mischief would soon be 
repaired. The steamer was, however, even when 
righted, a miserably small and slow boat ; and the 
commander proved to be the identical over-prudent 
Italian skipper with whom I had sailed to Constan- 
tinople last year. 

At daybreak we were entering the Dardanelles, lay 
to, as usual, for a quarter of an hour off the town, and 
then soon opened on the fine prospect of the isles of 
Imbros and Samothrace. Lemnos, to which we passed 
very near, is low, and by no means attractive for 
beauty, whilst the bare rocks which form a large por- 
tion of its surface render it no wonder that Vulcan did 
not fall from heaven upon this island with impunity. 
As the sun began to sink, the bold outline of Mount 
Athos was before us, the Monte Samio of modem times 
— so called, it would appear, " lucus a non lucendo ;" 
if we may credit the accounts which describe the 
tenants of its numerous monasteries — in spite of the 
banishment of every female form, human and brute, 
as not remarkable for their virtuous life. 

It is the custom with the Orientals, and particularly 
with the Turks, when on a voyage, from the wandering 
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Dervish up to colonels, majors, and petty governors, to 
take deck passages ; for it is so consonant with their 
general mode of living mb Jove^ that they are more at 
home there, seated on a carpet, than shut up within 
the bulkheads of a cabin. Among the varied groups 
which, thus crowded our decks, I had made several 
acquaintances, who were all very curious as to my 
destination. Two amongst them, who were dressed in 
the uniform of the Nizam cavalry, proposed that we 
should travel together, as their homes lay in the direc- 
tion of Servia ; and pleased with their manner, I at 
once assented, glad enoagh not to be obliged to start 
totally alone through a country infested by divers un- 
known tongues. 

The first objects which met my eye the next morn- 
ing, under a gorgeous sunrise, were the twin rocky 
forms of Ossa and Olympus, and the vale of Tempe, 
opening to the sea between them, all glowing under the 
beams of a sun which, when very few degrees above 
the horizon, was already largely distributing warmth. 
The Amaoots rolled out of their sheep-skin capotes, 
and the Turks out of their goat-hair cloaks, or red- 
riding-hoods, and all stood on the forecastle, looking 
towards Salonica, which, disposed on a hill rising from 
the sea, glanced brightly in the sun, although still some 
ten miles distant. The Kahweh-jee^ an old Turk, who 
had a cabin on deck fitted up as a little coffee-house^ 
was busily engaged in administering Jmjians of coffee 
and filling narghilehs for those who went to the expense 
of a light breakfast on board. It was strange to note 
as a matter of great complaint among these good 
people, that a cup of coffee of European form cost half 
a piastre, or the sum of one penny, a price ^' unheard 
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of," although it was admitted that so good coffee, and 
so strong, was rarely to be obtained. 

My companions had served^ some as officers, but 
mostly as privates in various corps ; and, though some- 
times extremely rough, were as a body remarkable for 
a propriety and kindliness of conduct superior to what 
we should meet in a similar group among nations occu- 
pying a higher place in European estimation. The 
injunction to " do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you," is not considered an idle form of words 
by the Turks, but is carried into practice. The most 
wealthy does not disdain to converse with the poorest ; 
the strong man in a mob will yield to the old, or to 
women and children ; sons exhibit a respect amounting 
to reverence towards their parents ; and the stranger 
amid a crowd meets with those attentioxis which 
prova that the people possess, in a kindly heart and 
manner, one of the most agreeable elements of true 
civilization. 

At length, after running long by the flat marshy 
shore which forms the Eastern side of the Gulf of 
Salonica, the anchor was dropped, an embargo was 
laid on two poor Amaoot lads who had smuggled 
themselves on board without possessing a stiver ; a 
shouting and struggling from among the shore-boats 
succeeded, and we were all off in a little fleet towards 
the landing-place. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

Jews of Salonica— AntiquitieB — ^The Khan barber — The " "Woman's Castle" 
— Generous Villager&— Costura — A Balkan — Poisonous bread — Political 
discussion with an Arnaoot — ^Town of Istib : old church and bridge— 
Tshaoosh Kioy : Christian Khan preferred — ^The Giaour — Unwelcome 
tidings— A Turkish farm — Reception of their master bj Bulgarian 
peasants — Yrania, and the yallej of the Morava. 

I WAS rowed ashore at Salonica by two men, one of 
whom, although in a Turkish dress, looked too much 
like a Jew to be mistaken, — ^the first specimen I had 
seen of an Israelite turned waterman 1 On landing, wo 
were hustled by clamorous porters in turbans and red 
shoes, all Jews 1 We extricated ourselves from their 
clutches and came to the custom-house ; — ^the searchers 
and petty officers were Jews, and, surrounding us in a 
mob, with a continual gabble, they directed and advised 
me, and opened or shut my saddle-bags, all in order to 
extract a backshish. In the shops, again, were Jews in 
turbans ; Jews were building a house ; and the barber 
who occupied the door of our halting-place, the " Tash 
Khan," was also one of the children of Israel. 

It is not in the common nature of things that the 
Hebrew should abandon "clo'," and dealings in the 
precious metals, to practice all the ordinary handicrafts, 
but a singular cause for it exists in Salonica. A century 
or two since, a great religious dispute arose among the 
Jews, who had here for years formed a large portion of 
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the population ; and the minority, finding itself ill- 
treated, thought to avenge its wrong by adopting the 
creed of Mohammed. But their object was only par- 
tially attained, for they have been unable, in the least 
degree to amalgamate with the Turks, and ace looked 
upon with no friendly eye by those who hold the religion 
to which they became apostates. They dress similarly 
to the Osmanlis, but are at once recognized by feature 
and pronunciation, and live in a separate quarter of the 
town, being called by a particular name, wBich distin- 
guishes them at once from Turks and Jews. 

Although Salonica numbers some 40,000 inhabitants, 
nearly half of whom are descendants of Abraham, the 
modern town is insufficient to fill the space within the 
extensive old walls. A great deal of garden ground is 
thus associated with tlie houses; and the vinevards 
towards the top of the hill command a delightful view 
of the gulf, and of the classic mountains on its western 
shore. 

Numerous relics of the ancient Thessalonica still sur- 
vive the ravages of time, and of the barbarians who 
successively inundated the fair regions of Macedonia ; 
and though much mutilated, they contrast strongly with 
the mean but often picturesque character of the modem 
architecture. A mosque (djarm) of brick, of a circular 
form, appears to have been a Koman temple, on a plan 
similar to the Pantheon : opposite one of its doors, in 
the open air, stands a pulpit of white marble, which 
every inhabitant firmly believes to be the identical one 
from which St. Paul preached to the Thessalonians ; but 
the bad execution of the bas-reliefs and ornament which 
cover its faces would render a less antiquity more proba- 
ble. The Mohammedans seem to be liberal, for whilst 
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I scrutinized the externals of another mosque, the Imam 
(priest) himself invited me into the interior, which ap- 
peared, with its nave and aisles, to have formerly been 
a Greek church : it probably looks none the worse for 
the removal of its trashy pictures and gildings, although 
the modern glaring representation of stone-work on the 
walls is also of the most tasteless. 

Other remarkable fragments are a triumphal arch 
crossing the street, and adorned with much injured 
reliefs of battles, but without inscription ; and a portion 
of a temple, with a row of large well-executed figures 
supporting the entablature. 

Even to those who^ have roved through most of the 
large towns of Turkey, Salonica offers novelty in regard 
to the languages and costumes of its people. The Greeks 
become here more frequent as merchants and inn-keep- 
ers ; the Bulgarians, in their attire of coarse white cloth 
and sheep-skin cap, as peasants ; and lastly, as loungers, 
irregular troops, &c., — ^that unpolished nation, which 
we in Europe denominate Albanians, although in Tur- 
key they are only known as Arnaoots, and among them- 
selves as Shippette ; and the picturesque effect of every 
sceneis greatly heightened by their characteristicyW^wi, 
or white kilt, their showy greaves, suggestive of the 
suxv^fAiJef 'Axaioi of old, and their long guns slung over 
the shoulder. The languages of these three nations are 
so generally heard, that the Turkish becomes somewhat 
of an accomplishment, and a general medium for the 
different races when mingling together ; a sort of diplo- 
matic and business tongue, as the Latin so long was in 
Hungary. 

Leaving my destined companions, Mahmoud Beg, and 
Beykeer Aga, at the Ehan, with some other Spahees, 
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wlio were returning to their homes by different routes, I 
paid a visit to our Consul, and heard, more fully than 
I had been able to gather by other means, the account 
of an insurrection which had lately arisen among the 
Amaoots around Uskioub, a town not far from my pro- 
posed route. The Pasha had, it appeared, employed 
coercive measures to get men to serve in the Nizam^ or 
regulars : " K the Sultan requires soldiers, we will send, 
not 6000^ but 60,000," they replied ; " but they shall be 
dressed and fight as they please, not be made puppets 
of, in that despicable Nizam." The Pasha, too hasty in 
employing force, was driven back into his stronghold, 
and in three days saw the heights around him covered 
with 30,000 armed men. From this dilemma he was 
only extricated by the arrival of a Pasha from Constan- 
tinople, who knowing his men better, negotiated so suc- 
cessfully, that the pacified Amaoots returned in quiet to 
their homes. " And now," said the Consul, " you have 
just chosen the fittest time for your journey ; a period 
of rest will succeed the eruption, and these turbulent 
fellows will be sure to stay at home quietly for the 
winter." 

The next morning we rose, the Spahees and I, from 
our cloaks spread in the corridor of the Khan, (for 
there was no room vacant), and awaited, hour after hour, 
the arrival of a faithless Keerad^ee — ^the horse-letter, or 
horseteer — ^with whom an engagement had been made to 
start at sunrise. 

Meanwhile I entered the coffee-room which lay in the 
entrance of our hostelry, and squatting on the broad 
bench, again enveloped in the loose folds of a Turkish 
dress, was saluted by several of the ruffianly-looking, 
though good-humored Arnaoots, who had arrived widi 
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US in the steamer. As usaal, in Turkey, the Kah/voehrjee 
was also a barber ; and, as badge of his profession, there 
hung from his belt in front, a black leather strap, on 
which, holding it by the loose end, he would ever and 
anon sharpen up his razor. He was just operating on 
an Osmanli oflBicer; with the greatest smoothness, al- 
though only using warm water without a particle of 
soap, he took all the scrubbing-brush of hair off his pate, 
and then coiling together the long lock of the vertex, 
stowed it away under his skull-cap, and by clapping his 
hands, showed that he was ready for another patient. I 
directed him to crop my hair a little : on which he took 
up his scissors and went to work, and that, too, in so 
quiet a manner, that after he had clipped for five min- 
utes, I saw nothing fall, and concluded he must bo 
trimming very superficially ; when at length the signal 
was given that he had finished, and I shook my head, 
the whole crop fell off together, leaving me almost as 
much under bare poles as my neighbor to whom the 
razor had been applied. He then began to prune the 
individual liairs of my beard, thrust the scissors into 
my nostrils in pursuit of stragglers, and would have 
been so long in turning me out complete, as a sample of 
his skill, that I pretended to hear our horses arrive, 
dropped the narghileh I had been '^ drinking," and took 
my departure. 

After some hours' delay, we made an agreement with 
BXio\h&r'Keera€0ee^ an Amaoot, who gave us horses at 
the rate of 80 piastres each to the town of Vrania,* 
and, whilst I paid something extra to retain the use of 
my Diarbekir saddle, the soldiers threw their travelling 

* About ISji 6dl for 140 miles, or a week'g rtde. 
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bags and carpets across the samarj or pack-saddle, and 
then mounted aloft ; and thus, with an assistant Arnaoot, 
who accompanied the other on foot, we threaded the 
narrow streets, passed the- lounging guard at the gate, 
and were at once in the open country. 

For a short distance our way led among rich garden- 
grounds, and was bordered with tall reeds, which betray 
the swampy character of the ground, and its consequent 
insalubrity ; we passed a few small Khans, where bread, 
wine, and fruit, were exposed for sale, and where, at 
prices from id. to 2d., we obtained some magnificent 
melons, and finally emerged upon a neglected grassy 
flat, slightly broken by water-courses, and closed in by 
distant mountains on the north and west. Here and 
there a sharp tumulus, of the kind so frequent in Mace- 
donia and Kumelia, reminds you of the ancient dwellers 
in these lands. The Turks call such a mound tepeh, not 
distinguishing between the natural and artificial, and 
entertain no idea on their origin or purpose, except that 
treasure was buried under them. 

Throughout the afternoon's ride, very few patches of 
cultivated land were visible — only enough to contrast 
forcibly with the general neglect ; and, after passing, at 
four hours, a lake of about two miles long, we arrived, 
in six and a half hours, at the village called Avret 
Hissar, or the " woman's castle," from the ruins of a 
castellated building perched on a small height, and 
reported, traditionally, to have been built by women, 
though whether by a detachment of Amazons, or the 
harem slaves of some old Pasha, my deponent could not 
state. 

The Bulgarian here took pre-eminence as the lan- 
guage of the country, and I therefore fell into the back- 
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groTind, whilst my companions (although the Koran 
enjoins its followers not to learn the language of the 
infidels) both spoke it with fluency. We found several 
travellers already installed in the Ehan, and the whole 
party, spreading their mats on the ground outside the 
door, slept soundly till roused by cock-crow, an hour 
before sunrise. 

It appears, hereabout, that an improvement has been 
made on the bullock-cars of Asia Minor, for we now 
find a rude cart, consisting of a rectangular box set on 
four trucks, instead of a mere plane on two ; and, more- 
over, grease is applied to the axles, cancelling the power- 
ful and thrilling music of which I have before spoken. 
But the cultivation is not far advanced ; the greater 
portion of a fine country lies waste, aiid chiefly from 
that miserable cause, the want of security against ma- 
rauders. 

After two hours from Avret Hissar, we arrived at a 
depression in the plain, extending for several miles 
E.N.E., and W.S.W., and about two miles broad. Its 
western end is filled by a lake ; but where we crossed, 
it was occupied by magnificent crops of maize, or, as 
the Turks call it, " Egyptian corn." On each side of the 
valley stands a little isolated Khan, and, though we 
made a halt at the more northern, it was found expe- 
dient to move off again, in consequence of the amval 
of a large party — 50 or 60 — of Turks, on their way to 
join the Nizam. They were attired very variously, 
some even in the Amaoot dress, which is not unusual 
in towns on the Albanian frontier. Some were silent 
and sad ; others, so boisterously jocose, that it was clear 
much of their hilarity proceeded from an endeavor to 
drown inward regrets, or from imbibition of liquors 
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forbidden to the tme Musliman. Mahmdud Beg, a 
prudent man, led us again to the gates, observing that, 
although these heroes in embryo were civil enough at 
present, there was no saying how they would act in half 
an hour's time ; and, should any dispute arise, we three 
contending with such a mob, would not be likely to gain 
either honor or profit. 

We now began to ascend low hills, the first step to 
the range which is described as the continuation of the 
HdBmus, or Balkan, and of the Ehodope, or Despoto 
Dag. A large marsh, thickly studded with reeds, was 
full of coots, much less wild than with us ; whilst numer- 
ous tortoises were creeping about the adjacent meadows. 
As soon as we entered a small valley shaded by gigantic 
plane-trees, and flourishing with ^neyards, we made a 
halt at a copious spring gushing from au arch of masonry. 
Some of the peasants of the place, in a neat costume of 
full white trowsers, red waistcoat, and white turban, 
congregated around ; and whilst some went to pluck us 
fresh fruit, the rest inqjiired the news from Stamboul, 
and continued to express great admiration of our arms 
and habiliments. When at length we had caused the 
disappearance of a large basket of their excellent grapes, 
they sturdily declined any recompense, and only wished 
they could every day enjoy the pleasure of refreshing a 
party of travellers I These good folks were Mohamme- 
dans, and a plain little mosque towered above their 
humble village ; but it would appear that, as in Asia 
Minor, so also here, a combination of circumstances is 
gradually lessening their numbers; for we passed, at 
intervals, the site of several deserted villages, marked 
only by the mouldering turbaned grave-stones, and the 
dark funereal cypress, holding their place long after the 
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ill-built habitations of the living have crumbled into 
dust. No drought of climate, in Asia alleged as one 
' of the causes, can here be allowed to act ; for in Mace- 
donia every valley bubbles with a limpid rill, and the 
mornings sparkle with refreshing dew. In European 
Turkey we must take corrupt government and polygamy 
as the two great sources of evil which,^ working morally 
and physically, tend, from year to year, to diminish the 
number of the Osmanlis. ^ 

In five hours' distance we reached the village of 
Tshinalu, celebrated for the excellence of the tobacco, 
which alone yields subsistence to the inhabitants. The 
garden-plots on both sides of the little stream are well 
irrigated, and the plants marshalled in regular order, 
free from the presence of the smallest weed or anything 
which could imply a want of care in the cultivation. 
The hills around are covered with brush-wood, the 
remains apparently of forests of oak, although large 
trees are scarce ; and it was only in an occasional valley 
that we met with a fine crop^of Indian corn. We 
reached a wilder region, threaded a pass among rocks 
of mica slate, crossed some streams, and then mounted 
to a table land in a state of tolerable cultivation, enclosed 
on the north and west by hills clothed with woods. A 
large caravan of horses and mules laden with bags of 
wool passed us on their way to Salonica, and the drivers 
gave us a good report on the (moral) state of the roads. 
We halted for the night at the thoroughly Bulgarian 
village of Costura, which differed chiefly from the 
Mohammedan ones we had passed during the day, in its 
being dirtier, and rejoicing in unveiled women, and 
numerous families of pigs. The inhabitant of one of the 
larger houses voluntarily professed his readiness to '^ do 
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for US," and we therefore put our horses into his stable, 
spread our " kilims," or little rugs, on the clean mats 
which he laid for us in a sort of verandah, and lastly, 
fell to work upon a pilaff and an omelet, which he and 
his wife, between them, constructed. Our company was 
increased by a portly Turk, in Turban and ample furred^ 
cloak, who made his appearance as the charioteer of a 
two-horsed conveyance, a kind of menagerie wagon oh 
a small scale, in which heTiad just been transporting the 
harem of a Pasha who had changed his station. " Such," 
he observed, ^'Mashallahl were the improvements of 
modern times, that a person making a journey, could 
now, instead of bestriding a quadruped, sit at his ease 
as comfortably as if he were in a kioschk, barring only 
the jolting !" Alas ! that the ladies no longer tenanted 
his box ; for it would have been humane to make inqui- 
ries into their condition after such mal-treatment on the 
worst of roads, in a vehicle making no pretensions to 
springs. Much I fear that the poor husband would have 
to lament many a pound of fat worn away from the per- 
sons of his sleek spouses I 

Ist Sept. — ^It seemed that we were to have some shoot- 
ing to-day, the arms were so carefully looked to. My 
expectations, too, were raised by hearing that we were 
about to cross a Balhcm; but I discovered ere long that 
this high-sounding title denotes only a ridge which 
divides the waters, or a mountain pass, without its being 
a necessary consequence that it offer grand or romantic 
scenery. The character of the country during our morn- 
ing's ride, was agreeable without being wild^ Slopes 
of bright green grass lay towards the bottom of the val- 
ley, backed by hills covered with fine trees, of which 

the m^ority were oaks : a few browsing camels gave an 
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Oriental air to the landscape, which might otherwise 
have been taken for a well laid out English park on a 
large scale ; nor were plenty of streams wanting to keep 
np the freshness of the verdure. 

We arrived in three or four hours at Lipovitza, one of 
the lowest class of Turkish villages, where, entering the 
space around the mesjid^ or little mosque, we seated our- 
selves under its rude portico, at the foot of a wooden 
minareh, and sent to the different cottages with a view 
of getting something edible. It was long in vain ; for 
many of the villagers were away at work in the fields, 
others had nothing to give, and we thought ourselves 
very fortunate at last, when one of them oflfered to bake 
us some bread and cook a dish of eggs. During the 
delay, Mahmoud Beg obtained an ihrik^ or can of water, 
and went through his devotions in the porch, whilst 
Beykeer Aga could not sufficiently lament that there 
was no Christian khanjee in the village to supply him 
with brandy 1 When with a fine morning's appetite, we 
had demolished the Turk's good cheer, in which the 
Amaoots were invited to join, and paid him two or 
three piastres for the party, we rode on, and through 
similar woodland scenes passed, almost without know- 
ing it, this first specimen of a Balkan. 

Our ragged Amaoot, who had to trudge ^n foot, a 
good-natured fellow, too poor to be able to boast any 
other weapon in his girdle than one pistol with a broken 
lock, went on alone to take a short cut across country. 
He had not been long gone before I had food for amuse- 
ment in watching the singular nods and jerks of iny 
elder companion, who had fallen asleep on the top of 
his BQ/ma/r: and soon after, I observed that our Amaoot 
keeradfee was also jogging on ahead, hugged in the. arms 
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of the drowsy god ; but, whilst I looked, I felt a radiant 
glow suffuse my face, my eyes closed, and I became 
unconscious of the outer world, save when a rougher 
tread than usual on the part of my nag caused me for a 
moment to look up and to see that the Aga had yielded 
to the same influence. Thus we moved along, solemn 
and slow as a funeral procession, for some miles, excel- 
lent practice for incipient brigands, till a fresh breeze 
springing up, partially revived us, and with their eyes 
unchained also my friends' tongues. " The c^endbet son 
of a thief had half poisoned us, and deserved to have 
his soles tickled for it. Burn the remains of his father ! 
perhaps it was not intentional, but he must have made 
his bread of bad wheat." The effect was not readily 
got rid of, and when we arrived at a country Khan, 
distant seven hours from our morning's starting point, 
we were fain to remain there for the rest of the day. 

As we sat at the hole serving for window, an Arnaoot 
passing by entered into conversation, and the late dis- 
turbances iat Uskioub came upon the carpet. My com- 
panion, Mahmoud, spoke as a peace-maker, and, being 
~a travelled man, stood up for his right of being a judge ; 
but our friend in Xh^/vstan^ although he had not been 
present at the affair, would not be persuaded that his 
countrymen had been in the wrong, and gave us to 
understand that, as the grievances were not properly 
redressed, the troubles would not yet cease. " But, my 
friend," said the Beg, " you have no idea of what you 
are doing — would you fight against the Padischah? 
Even if you have the will, it is madness. Have you 
any notion of the artillery of the Sultan ? no, it cannot 
be ! nor have any of your people ; but we, who come 
stiraight from Stamboul, and have seen its enormous 
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arsenal, can tell you that, if he were to please to pnnisli 
you for your disobedience, the Padischah has artillery 
enough to batter down all your mountains from here to 
the kingdom of the Germans as smooth as the palm of 
my hand." And therewith the speaker, dropping his 
tchibouk, held one palm in a horizontal position, and 
swept it with the other, with the air of a man who had 
given a knock-down blow. With a little difficulty I 
kept my countenance, and smoked on as a listener. " It 
is true," replied the shaggy Arnaoot, " that the Padis- 
chah is great ; and far be it from our thoughts to do 
aught against his authority ;^ but "—and in his excite- 
ment his eyes were suflFused with tears — " it cannot be 
known to Sultan Abdul Medjid what we have to suffer 
from those who are sent here as our governors ; and, 
well-inclined as we are to the Padischah, Allah preserve 
him I and knowing, as we do, that* his artillery is pow- 
erful, we should sometimes be tempted to break from 
him altogether, were it not for the fear that we should 
then be abandonedto the tender mercies of one of the 
giaowr kings." And then the poor Arnaoot leant his 
face on his hands, and pondered in the most.melancholy 
mood. 

I should have liked to enlighten him on the dreaded 
severity of our giaour governments, but could not with 
decency commence before my Osmanli companions ; and 
began to cut a pencil for writing. The Arnaoot looked 
up, his patriotic tears had vanished, and his regards 
were fixed on the knife, a little specimen of Damascus 
which I had bought at Constantinople. "That is a 
beautiful blade," said he ; "I wish you would sell it 
me." I observed that 1 bought it for my own use. 
" Won't you make me a jpresent of it ?" I represented 
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still more strongly that on the journey I could not dis- 
pense with it; and when, with a faltering hand he 
restored it, "now," whispered Beykeer Aga at my 
elbow, " the third alternative is that he will steal it ; 
so put it away in th^ safest place you can think of :" 
and I accordingly dropped it into the deep pocket of 
my ydek or Turkish waistcoat 

Our Greek landlord, who kept also a little shop for 
nails, horse-shoes, cord, and such like necessaries, in- 
formed me that it is not unusual to meet with Arnaoots 
in this district working as farm-servants, and leading a 
quiet and industrious life. The wages of one of this 
class are only 35 piastres (or about Qs. 4d.) per month, 
so that the inducements held out are not, after all, of 
the brightest order. 

When we left the rich upland valley, we passed 
through some smaller glens, the bottom of which was 
often occupied by Indian corn ; and then crossing low 
hills crowned with vineyards, obtained an open view 
towards the north, over a wide expanse of undulated 
country, bleak and barren in appearance, and covered 
with large patches of bare marls, whose various "colors 
produced a singular but not inviting character. In the 
distance rose a blue chain of mountains, commencing 
behind Uskioub, and stretching to the N.E. and S.W., 
the Kara Dag^ or " black mountain," a very common 
appellation among the Turks, but in this instance pointed 
out as worthy of note, from being the commencement 
of Amaootrluk^ the land of the dreaded Shippetars. 

Descending from the cultivated hills towards the plain 
in question, we reached the banks of a considerable 
stream flowing to the westward, and soon entered a pic- 
turesque hoghaZy or defile, amid huge cliffs of porphyry, 
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where the terraced Greek village of Saros, backed by 
a ruined castle on a higher peak, forms a most romantic 
scene. Five minutes beyond this little village, where 
the tailoring trade seems particularly to flourish, we had 
crossed the dry sandy bed of a torrent^ and entered 
Istib, a town boasting five mosques with minarehs, and 
a population of 6,000 or 8,000 souls, Turks, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and a few Wallacks. 

We lodged as usual at the Khan ; for as Mahmond 
Beg had to visit some friends, we were not to proceed 
farther to-day. Several parties of travellers were 
already located here ; and whilst I was attracted by the 
fumes of a dish called Yanyen% a stew of mutton and 
capsicums, continually cooking on the open counter 
towards the street, Beykeer Aga established himself by 
the side of a bottle of rakhee, and said he thought he 
should amuse himself very well for the day ; and when 
I had breakfasted and went out to see what was to be 
seen, he evinced no desire to budge. 

The ruins of the castle, posted high above the town, 
are so advanced in decay as to be of little interest, for 
only portions of walls and towers are left, without any 
complete doorways or windows to give a clue to the 
style in which it was erected. The material is chiefly 
sandstone, although the hill is of greenstone porphyry. 
Lower down, on the slope, is an interesting little edifice 
of mixed brick and stone-work, once a Greek church, 
now a mosque ; it is in the form of a cross, and over 
the centre rises an octagonal lantern with round-headed 
windows, an unusual style of building in the East. The 
old cathedral of Prisren in Albania, now a mosque, is 
said, although larger, to be very similar in its archi- 
tecture. 
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Hence I took my way to the river Bregalnitza, which 
flows near without actually tbuching the town, and is 
crossed by a bridge of such elegance and solidity, that 
the date of its erection must probably be very remote. 
It consists, although the river in its summer dimensions 
is but small, of seven arches ; and in each of the piers 
two or three feet above the water-mark, is also a small 
arch of proportions more like a doorway or niche. 

When I returned to the Khan, Beykeer Aga was still 
at his post, though his face was redder, and his hand 
shook' more than before. I did my best to escape, but 
could not avoid having several Jinjicms of rakhee to 
drink oflf, for it seemed to be thought I could har^y 
claim to be a Christian, if I had not a becoming taste 
for strong waters. To give the dose a zest, it is usual 
here to eat with it a capsicum pickled in vinegar, — ^not 
one of the milder kind, which in Hungary are often 
used as a vegetable, but downright Chilies ; so that be- 
tween the solid and the liquid fire, spontaneous combus- 
tion might, if anywhere, be expected in these regions. 
As for the Aga, he sat facing the street, and indulged 
so openly, that Mahmoud on his return was scandalized, 
and begged that even if all representations left him 
blind to his own good, he would not increase the evil by 
setting a bad example, and by debasing the Miisliman 
in the eyes of every passing Giaour. 

September 3rd. — ^Wheii we had replenished our 
pouches with a store of the good tobacco of the country, 
the only provision deemed of much importance, and 
Mahmoud Beg had received a salute of stoical indiffer- 
ence from his friends, we crossed the bridge and pur- 
sued our course over a bare undulating country, seeing 
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throughont the morning only a few patches of cnltiva- 
tion around some small villages. 

The weather became colder as we neared the moun- 
tainous region, and when we had entered a narrow 
shrubby valley, leading upwards to the north, we were 
overtaken by a hurricane of wind, which whirled every- 
thing before it, covered us with dust, and like the 
Simoon, drove it into our mouths and nostrils. It was 
followed, after an hour or two, by violent showers of 
rain, which transformed us into plaster casts. Whilst 
the gale was at its height we reached a little isolated 
Khan, and finding it closed, knocked stoutly, but in 
vain, for admittance. As soon, however, as we began 
to force a passage into the house, the gate was unbarred 
by the Greek Khanjee, who could hardly avert the 
wrath of my companions by declaring, as he lived, he 
had been fast asleep and had heard nothing. The wind 
soon moderated, but as the rain had fairly set in, we 
proceeded again, and a Koordish cloak stood me in good 
stead. 

The hills which we crossed were all waste, although 
neither high nor rocky, till in about six hours from Istib 
wo arrived at vineyards belonging to the village of 
Tshaoosh Kioy. The clouds began to disappear just as 
the sun set, and we were partially dried after our long 
wet ride ; whilst Mahmoud, elated at getting near home, 
sung aloud, with unusual vigor, his favorite ditty, learned 
from the Spahees of Anadolu, and composed at the 
gathering of the Nizam near Charputr— 

Charput yoli duz gider, &o, 

one of the few songs heard in the East which will please 
the European for its melody. 
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When at length we entered the village, a short dis- 
cussion was held, whether we should honor by our 
presence the Miisliman Khan or the Giaour Khan, the 
inn kept bj a true believer, or that of a Christian ; and, 
somewhat to my surprise, the preference was given to 
the latter," for my friends said they knew him to be a 
good man and true. 

I must, however, do them the justice to observe, that 
I saw with them none of that oppressive and over- 
bearing manner towards the rayahs^ or Christian sub- 
jects, so often imputed to the Turks, and which, indeed, 
in theory, is due of their duties as true followers of the 
^ophet. They always entered just as familiarly into 
conversation with the Bulgarian peasants as with an 
Osmanli, inquired into all the particulars of the state 
of their ha^eket^ " blessing" or harvest, and supplied 
them with a pipe of good tobacco. It is true, they 
always called them Oiaour y but, as the word is com- 
monly used, there is nothing in it implicative of insult ; 
and it is only employed to distinguish those who are 
not Mohammedans, all such being of course considered 
as mea equally erring in darkness. 

The first time I heard Bulgarian spoken, I asked 
what language it was, and was answered '^ the Giaour 
language;" but this was naturally the response only 
of a Turk of Europe, whose dealings are with scarce 
any other infidels than with the Bulgarian peasants. 
The word Qicumr^ by the way, which to the English 
eye looks a little difficult of pronunciation, is pro- 
nounced very variously in the East. Sometimes I 
heard the g hard ; sometimes like the guttural gh^ 
articulated bo gently as to be scarcely audible ; and 

again like the Hungarian gy^ in Magyar^ for instance, 
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which has the sonnd of cTy in English, and therefore 
with English orthography would produce the word 
d'yaour. 

The K&anjee prepared us the usual evening's enter- 
tainment of an omelet and finjians of coffee, served up 
on mats laid under his porch ; where we passed a very 
cold night, reposing in our clothes still wet from the 
afternoon's rain. 

In the green valley below the village, we followed 
for a time the course of a bright stream, passing 
numerous herds of pigs, which being of an unusually 
playful breed, attracted the attention even of my anti- 
porcine companions, and induced many bursts of 
laughter by the frolicsome contortions which they gave 
their unclean bodies. 

In turning a sharp comer, we came suddenly on a 
file of some twenty travellers on horseback, armed to 
the teeth with carbines, pistols, and scimitars; and a 
little surprised at the sight, we were not relieved when 
they informed us that the Amaoots were again in mo- 
tion, and that it was unsafe to travel except in large 
parties 1 But as we had now only.about a day's journey 
to Vrania, we hoped to reach that town before anything 
serious was likely to occur. 

Our morning's journey lay through a defile, and over 
hills covered with oak shrubs ; and after some hours 
we gave ourselves up to the guidance of the Beg, for 
we were near a Tschiftlik or farm of his, where he pro- 
posed we should rest awhile. As w^ threaded a narrow 
lane in the valley, we met a long troop of merchants, 
chiefly Greek, well armed; and repeating the unwelcome 
news which we had heard from the other travellers, 
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with the addition that the Aniaoots had descended 
upon Vrania. 

I made way for some of these people, out of courtesy, 
by guiding my horse aside, but was for this weakness 
reproved by ttiy Turks. " Ride straight on," said they, 
" as if you saw no one before you ; for although it is 
right and proper to show civility, you don't yet know 
our Giaours ; both the Greeks and Bulgarians, especially 
the latter, are .well enough to deal with as long as you 
keep them in their places ; but it is not with them as 
with the Franks ; if you give them a button, they wish 
to take your whole garment ; and he that lowers him- 
self too much to them will assuredly have cause to 
repent it." 

At length, after seven hours, we reached the com- 
meucement of the Tschiftlik. It lay in a pretty valley, 
where the road-side was bordered by hemp growing to 
the height of ten, twelve, and fourteen feet, so that 
man and horse were quite lost in it. " Look," said the 
Beg, unable to conceal his smiles, '^ that is mine ; and 
this field of Indian com is mine ; and yonder are the 
cottages of my peasants." Whilst he spoke, a rough- 
looking Bulgarian, in cap and jacket of sheepskin, 
carrying an axe over his shoulder, approached us, 
looked for a few seconds to make sure whether he 
was not deceived, and then running forward with a cry 
of joy, made a low bow, repeating his salutations in 
Bulgarian and Turkish, came close to the Beg, kissed 
his knees and hand, and pressed the latter repeatedly 
on his own bare bead and on his heart, whilst his mouth 
was so occupied with laughing, congratulating and 
kissiug, that he could hardly speak an intelligible 
word. 
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Mahmoud Beg, good soul, tried to keep up the stoic 
equanimity which is bon-ton among the Turks, but I ' 
saw the tear glisten in his eye and a glow of satisfaction 
sujBTuse his cheek ;- and his voice softened as he inquired 
after one and another of his tenants and all their family 
affairs. 

Even as a stranger, I could not remain uninterested 
in the scene ; and as we rode up a little ascent, and 
were joined by several more of these simple people, all 
testifying the same joy, I felt that my eyes also had 
become weak, and my heart warmed towards Mah- 
moud, for it was evident that he was a good and kind 
master to those whom fate had placed beneath him. 

When we alighted at the little dwelling-house attached 
to the farm, we were surrounded by above a dozen of 
the villagers, who all went through the same ceremony 
as I had observed with the first ; and though the low 
bow in the beginning had a too servile appearance, the 
manner in which they ran up, and bowing their shorn 
heads (for, like the Turks, they only allow one lock to" 
grow) laid upon them and on their hearts alternately the 
hand of the Beg, was indicative at once of respect and 
love. The women, too, all unveiled, were most loud in 
their congratulations, and busied themselves to clear out 
the two rooms ofMie Kioschk, and to prepare us a good 
supper. For us the first task was to smoke two or three 
tchibouks, amid a continued volley of question and 
answer; and 4;hen Mahmoud took me up the hill to 
CDJoy the sight of his vineyards laden with fruit, whilst 
the Aga preferred to sit quiet, enjoying their produce 
in the shape of a bottle of brandy, with which he was 
supplied by the peasantsi* 

It appeared to me singular to find the greater part of 
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a Tupk^s farm laid out in vineyards : Siit I learned that 
where the soil and situation are favorable, this is one of 
the most lucrative modes of cultivation. The Osmanli 
takes no more of the grapes tl^an are sufiScient for the 
use of his family, and sells the rest to speculators, gene- 
rally Greeks, who fabricate wine and spirits for the 
consumption of the christian population, which in 
European Turkey forms so great a majority, and is not 
remarkable for the virtue of temperance. 

When we could no Jonger feast on the fowls which 
had been made to suffer for our arrival, we seated our- 
selves on mats in front of the house around a blazing 
fire, for it was now dark, and smoking a tchiboiik or 
roasting a head of Indian corn by turns, awaited the 
arrival of one of the peasants who was expected from 
Vrania. We had brought some coffee with us, and 
Mahmoud made all hands sit down to form a circle 
around the flaming faggots, and ih^jmjiima went round 
to all, whilst our host excited the wonder of his rude 
auditory by his tales of the marvels of Arabestan. 
Where was the haughtiness of the oppressor towards 
the oppressed, and the contempt of the Miisliman for 
the Giaour 2 A stranger stepping suddenly in|;o the 
circle would have looked upon it as a family party. 

At length, towards midnight, came the expected 
messenger, and lamentations and forebodings attended 
his arrival. "He had not been able," he said, "to 
enter the town : behind every tree and ev0ry rock in its 
environs was an Amaoot with his long gun ; and he had 
only heard, in the nearest village, that an engagement 
had taken place in the morning, in .which several Turks 
were killed. The Pasha, too, was shut up in his Serai, 
and the assailants only awaited re-inforcements to attack 
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him." Unsatisfactory as all this was, my comrades 
hoped to get in under cover of the darkness ; but our 
Jceradjee refused stoutly to proceed at once, urging that 
he best knew his countrymen, and agreed only to try 
our fortune in the early dawn. 

At two in the morning we mounted our horses, and, 
after being guided some distance by one of the villagers 
with a torch, began to cross hills where the path was 
very indistinct, whilst the morning air made itself felt 
with unlooked-for keenness. In an hour or two we had 
decidedly lost our way, and had to dismount ; and for 
another hour we forced our passage among brambles 
and bushes, on a declivity where the poor horses could 
scarcely keep their feet. 

As it dawned there lay before u^ a fine country of 
hills and forest, and beyond it the broad valley of the 
Moravitza, in which Yrania lies, backed by mountains 
pointed out as the hold of numerous villages of Ama- 
oots, and joining on the N. W. the larger mass of the 
Kara Dag. We began to descend, soon after, at a spot 
whence the town was visible, picturesquely situated at 
the entrance of a defile in the mountains, which rise 
steepljf on its norlhem side. Just as we were enjoying 
the prospect, the report of some dropping shots reached 
our ears, and I was impressed with the prudence of 
taking a circuitous route to avoid at once the place 
and a scrape in which I had no interest. Bat it was 
clear that, according to our information, the roads were 
blockaded, and^a straggler would be more easily picked 
off; and, moreover, I could not well effect a separation 
from my companions, since the horses all belonged to 
one person. In fine, we rode quietly on to take our 
chance, crossed some shallow pools from 'V^hich salt is 
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occasionally procured, frightened into fits the inhabit- 
ants of a small village who were thinking of nothing but 
Amaoots, and just as we saw the first pair of grim visitors 
galloping about over4he fields, and firing their pistols to 
" keep their hands in," we halted a few hundred yards 
from the town, at a little dervish college. The inmates, 
in their chimney-pot hats - and long locks, had made 
themselves look additionally wild by thrusting huge 
pistols into their belts ; and, as they reported that things 
had not yfet proceeded so far as to prevent our entering 
the town, we put our cavalcade again in motion. 
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Land of Albania I let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men 1 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen 
Through many a cypress grove within each city^s ken. 

Childe ffarold. 

There was something very oppressive in the aspect of 
Yrania, as we threaded the lanes of its suburb ; every 
door, every shop, every window was closed, and some- 
times, in place of being peeped at by curious eyes, we 
were scowled upon by the muzzle of a musket-barrel. 
Some of the streets had been totally deserted, whilst 
others were crowded with groups of wild and dirty 
Amaoots. Highly picturesque they looked — ^fit subjects 
for a Salvator Bosa; but their ficstOitis had hot been 
changed perhaps for a year, the " snowy camese and the 
shaggy capote" had evidently served for many a bivouac 
in fair weather and foul, and the greaves, once resplen- 
dent with crimson and gold, were sullied and tarnished, 
or replaced by a swathing of coarse woollen stuff. Eacli 
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held his long bras&-mounted gun in hand, whilst his 
girdle was loaded with two enormous pistols and a hand- 
jiar, or yataghan. Fine countenances there were 
among them, but few of the more classical features of 
the Greeks; their eyes were small and piercing, their 
faces attenuated, and, with their well-knit limbs, attest- 
ing endurance and strength, and their hair and beard, 
rarely black, were left to the care of the winds and 
weather. With the exception of the fustom and gaiters, 
the rest of their apparel was the usual Turkish ; but 
most of them had bound about their heads, in a pecu- 
liar manner, a white handkerchief, which formed a 
small turban, and descended on the sides over each ear. 

There was a peculiarity about their expression and 
carriage, differing no less from the genteel haughtiness 
of the Turk than from the cunning suppleness of the 
Greek, and stamping at once a distinct race of people, 
no less bold and enterprising than their half-brethren'' of 
Albania on the Bide of the Ionian Islands, but more 
ferocious and bigoted, as affecting to be staunch sup- 
porters of Islam. 

We rode on, as meekly as mice, amid the assembled 
bands, interrogated now and then by some of the more 
curious. " Whence do ye come, countrymen ?" to which 
we answered, " From Arabestan." " Oh, then, can you 
tell me anything of Achmet of Prisren, my relation ?" 
inquired one. ~ " To be sure," replied one of my com- 
rades ; " his regiment lies at Latakia." " And of Mus- 
tafa So-and-so ?" said another to me. I was obliged to 
admit his acquaintance, and that he was probably still 
at Latakia — ^thinking to myself the while, that Mustafa 
So-and-so was perhaps the identical ruifian with whom 
I ij^A nearly engaging in single combat, yrhen insulted 
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on account of my European hat, near that Syrian town. 
However, after brief colloquy, they wished us, as travel- 
lers, a safe arrival at our several homes, and we passed 
freely on. 

It was so6ie relief when we crossed the neutral ground 
of the town, as yet occupied by neither party, and th'bn 
espied groups of Turks similarly equipped and expectant 
of an action. Several among them recognized Mahmoud 
Beg with great pleasure ; and one, scuffling himself into 
his shoes, (for he had been sitting barefooted on a rail- 
ing) ran off with a velocity unlooked-for in an Osmanli 
to announce the soldier's return. 

In a few miniates more we had arrived at an unpre- 
tending gate, which admitted us into a court-yard, when, 
leaving our horses, we spread temporarily a carpet, and 
Mahmoud actually sat down and smoked a pipe with 
us before he visited his wife and childreij — ^it being 
etiquette, apparently, to allow them .sufficient notice. 
A son of his, a good-looking lad of twelve years old, 
came out to meet him, and was saluted by his father 
(as it was in the presence of visitors) in so cold a man- 
ner, that I thought for some time he must be a servant- 
boy. When, however, he did enter the harem, his first 
care seemed to be to throw off the stiff uniform of the 
Nizam, and to adopt the garb more consonant with the 
habits and climate of the country ; for Mahmoud reap- 
peared in a tasteful suit of gray cloth, trimmed with 
black braid, over the whole of which was thrown a 
furred caftan of crimson, adorned with gold lace ; and 
the transformation added a hundred per cent, to his 
appearance. 

He apologized for having to leave us, but the Pasha 
had sent to iuvite him to the Serai, to confer on the 
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mode of averting the danger whicli threat^ied the 
town, and he would leave a friend or two to amuse us. 
Whilst he was gone, therefore, we enjoyed the company 
of a connection of the family, a little white-faced Oa* 
manli, who, seeing it was vain to hope for martial effect 
from his oft-coaxed but meagre moustaches, endeavored 
to balance the deficiency by adding to the size of the 
turban, and making his broad belt a repository for such 
an array of pistols, knives, ramrods, and other warlike 
appurtenances, as almost intercepted the view of the 
little man who gesticulated behind them. He ilarrated 
to us how the Amaoots had for some time been ill-satis- 
fied with the governor, owing to his exactions; and 
how, on the day before our arrival, a casual quarrel 
which took place in the gardens near the town bad led 
to the reinforcement of the Turk^ on one hand, and the 
Amaoots on the other ; and the upshot was, that, after 
sixteen of the former had been killed or wounded in the 
afiray, the latter descended in great numbers from the 
mountain, and were 'now determined, before they sepa- 
rated, to show their strength either to the Pasha alone, 
or to him and the town together — ^it was not clear 
which. ' 

Mahmoud Beg returned with the same story; and, 
as an attack was hourly expected, and the only piece of 
ordnance in the Serai, intended to clear the gateway, 
bore straight upon the house in which we were lodged, 
it was thought well to remove to another dwelling lower 
in the town. Mules, horses, and servants were put into 
requisition during the whole afternoon, to effect the 
removal of the harem, including the ladies and chil- 
iren, and the moderate stock of furniture and kitchen 
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utensils considered necessary to the maintenance of a 
middling Turkish household. ^ 

In the meanwhile,- how was I to get forward? I 
inquired for horses — for guides : no one would stir from 
the place. Beykeer Aga, whose home, Lescovatz, lay 
on my line of route, was anxious to proceed, but gave 
it up. Mahmoud took me aside : " My soul," quoth he, 
'' attempt not to start; danger encircles us now, but if 
it be the will of Allah, it will soon pass away. We 
have now been road companions for many a mile, and I 
have learnt new things. Christians from your countries 
in the west need not to be like most of our Giaours — 
drunkards, cheats, or liars. I am convinced that it is 
not what we call ourselves, which secures the favor of 
God, whose name be praised I Whether we say we are 
Muslim or Christian, it must be our actions alone which 
can render us acceptable to Allah. Come, then, to my 
house ; you shall be my son, as long as you think fit to 
remain ; and no hurt shall befall you, as long as I and 
mine are safe from harm." My speech in return was 
probably neither neat nor appropriate ; but, at aU 
events, we fell into a kind of family circle, and I was 
no less grateful for his hospitality to a stranger, than 
glad to have so good an opportunity of making myself 
more acquainted with the domestic life of this some- 
what enigmatical people. 

The house to which we now removed, although not 
very consonant with our old ideas of Oriental magnifi- 
cence, oflered a fair specimen of the residences of the 
spahe^, .or country gentry of this part of European 
Turkey. From the narrow street, down whose opposite 
side flowed a brisk rivulet from the mountain, we en- 
tered by a large wooden gate, let into a rough stone 
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wall of abont ten feet high, and then found ourselves in 
a large walled court, constituting the first division of 
the premises. On the left hand extended a range of 
stabling and outhouses, and on the right, approached by 
a little paved path, projecting a few inches above the 
gravel of the court, was the konak^ or guests' apart- 
ment, consisting of two rooms on the ground floor 
adjoining a long shed for the temporary housing of 
visitors' horses. 

The greater part of the court was occupied by a gar- 
den enclosed by paling, and garnished by a wooden 
Moschk^ raised a few feet from the ground. The grapes 
which festooned from its trellis-work were of very good 
quality, but the gardetf itself resembled a tangled thicket. 
The second portion of the house, the ha/r&m^ or priyate 
apartment of the family, is, of course, unattainable for 
strangers, being looked upon much in the same light as 
the hottdoir of the ladies in western Europe, and open 
only to the relations of the family, a few intimate friends, 
and the Hodjia, or teacher of the children. It was en- 
tered by a wooden gate in the wall which separated it 
from the Konak, and consisted of several rooms on the 
ground-floor, surmounted by a low-pitched and over- 
hanging roof, and was embellished by another garden. 

The chief room of the Konak was, as compared with 
a similar grade in Europe, but a sorry place. Three 
small windows, about a foot from the floor, had once 
admitted the light through oiled paper, but now supplied 
air more copiously, since half of the panes were hang- 
ing in ribbons : on the outside was a shutter, which, 
however badly fitted, was found very useful at night in 
opposing the free entry of the cool breezes. Within 
the door, about a square yard of the natural earth was 
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left, as a pronaoa^ wherein to deposit the boots and 
shoes; and the rest of the room consisted of a floor 
raised about six inches, and covered with a carpet mnch 
the worse for wear. Along one side ran a row of pegs, 
garnished with bridles, pistol holsters, and the like ; and 
beyond these was a cupboard, provided with a padlock, 
where my property was stowed away, the few times I 
took a stroll. On such occasions the key was gravely 
handed to me, my host observing, " it was not," he 
hopedj^ " to prevent them from being stolen, but from 
being meddled with." Besides all this, there were two 
bolster-like cushions for the guests to lean against whilst 
sitting on the ground ; and these completed the whole 
furniture of our apartment. 

I was now seated, in a line with my two friends, 
against the wall, and sawthe commencement of a weari- 
some series of congratulatory calls from the citizens of 
Vrania, including clergy, spahees, traders, &c., on their 
respected townsman. The greeting was always freez- 
ingly genteel, and the description of one visit will 
suffice for all, as there were few exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. 

As soon as the visitor made his appearance at the 
door, Mahmoud Beg would jump up from the ground, 
whilst the new comer was scuffling off his shoes at the 
entrance, and answered, " AleiMoom selwrn!'' to the open- 
ing salutation of " Sdam, aleikioomy The host and his 
acquaintance then embraced each other after the most 
approved theatrical model, dropping their heads first 
over one and then over the other shoulder of the vis-dlr 
ms^ and preserving all the time the most placid expres- 
sion of countenance. Simultaneously with the embrace, 
the master of the house asked, in a cold, formal manner, 
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^ Neh yapaT9fwrm&^ heyfinuz eyi^rmf — How do you do, 
is your health good ?" to which was responded, in the 
same ceremonious tone, and with a gentle inclination of 
the head, ^^Shukhiwr^ eyi, alhamdtUlah /-T-Thsjik you, 
good; praise be to God I" Both parties now seated 
themsdves, and the guest was saluted by all the com- 
pany, one after the other, by a motion of the hand to 
the heart and the lips, and the compliment of ^^ Good 
morning I" " Sabah el Jiaaeer olah /" or " MerhabaK^ — 
Welcome ! to which he was in duty bound to reply by 
a similar gesticulation, and ^' Akibetunuz hodeer olah /" 
May your end be fortunate I 

All were now at their ease, pipes were fresh filled, 
and glowing pieces of charcoal gently laid — ^with the 
neat little fire-tongs— on their bowls, a cup or two of 
hot bitter coifee was brought in on a brass waiter, and- 
thus were concluded the ceremonies of reception. A 
decided difference was observable only when a person 
much the superior or inferior of my host arrived. On 
the first of these occasions, he sprang up with unusual 
alacrity, slipped into his upper shoes, and went outside 
the door to meet the visitor ; nor did he offer to embrace 
him before the other had commenced : and when they 
entered the room, he yielded his own place in the cor- 
ner, and remained kneeling till his guest invited him to 
be seated. When an inferior arrived, the host did not 
always rise, but repeated the salutations, and asked the 
visitor to be seated, " otwr^ oinirP This courtesy led to 
an easy kneeling posture, with the hands resting on the 
knees, and it was only when further invited, " rahat 
otur^^ to sit at his ease, that he came to an anchor on 
his natural foundation, and crossed his legs in the true 
pose of the Oriental. This ^^ easy" podtioni is generally 
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productive only of misery and torment to the stiflF Euro- 
pean ; and yet, I believe that I shall be borne out by 
most of those who, with joints of some degree of flexi- 
bility, have made trial of it for a few weeks, that no 
other mode of sitting, on chair, sofa, or stool, is so well 
calculated as the rahat oi/urmah to rest the limbs when 
weary from exertion, or enervated by heat 

As soon as the visitors had looked round the room, 
and saw the two guests, they generally asked the Beg 
aloud who we were ; and, on being informed that the 
soldier was a spahee of Lescovatz, and that I was an 
Englishman, who had travelled with them from Stam* 
boul, they would look very hard at me, but repeat their 
salutation to both. Then followed an examination and 
admiration of my pistols, and an eulogy of my humble 
self by the Beg, in which he set forth how I could make 
the most wonderful drawings; how I could tell him 
what stones were made of, and where to find metals ; 
how I exhibited no fear of the Arnaoots, and the like ; 
ao that, although at first eyed rather askance as a Giaour, 
I was treated with great civility by our visitors. 

Much of the conversation turned upon Syria, whence 
the spahees had just returned; and Mahmoud had 
many a tale to tell of the wonders of Arahestan. 
When asked *' What had most struck him in those 
strange lands ?" he replied that perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary fact was, that " many women there — ^nay, even 
Arab, Musliman women, never wear trowsers!" — a 
piece of intelligence which provoked many Mashallahs I 
and bursts of almost incredulous laughter, although he 
repeatedly assured them that it was literally true. An 
old man, who called one day, had only three questions 
to ask — ^first, whether our host had been in Damascus? 
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secondly, whether the people there remained strict Mns- 
liman? and thirdly, whether there were many saints 
{evUa) there i to each of which was given an answer in 
the affirmative, much to the satisfaction of the zealous 
inquirer. 

But the most engrossing topic was the present state 
of affairs in and about Vrania, and every half-hour was 
big with some new tale calculated to keep up a strong 
excitement Information was brought several times that 
the enemy had received reinforcements, or that a skir- 
mish had commenced, or that a general attack was to be 
made ; and the Beg consequently kept his gate barred, 
and had a musket with some rounds of ball cartridge 
brought in for each of us. Two or three of the "lurks 
wounded on the first day, had died ; and the news was 
each time received by their acquaintances with the 
calmest mien, a puff of the tchibouk, and the remark — 
" Chymiety — ^it is destiny !" uttered, as if after that no 
one need lament : — 

The race of Mussulmaii 
Not oft betrayed to standers bj 
The mind within, well skilled to hide 
All but unconquerable pride. 

I had remained thus three days, when, out of patience 
at seeing and hearing nothing decided, I took an oppor- 
tunity of slipping out, and with Mustafa, the eldest son 
of the Beg, a fine lad of sixteen, took a walk up the 
neighboring street towards the Serai. All was closed 
except th<^ shop of an armorer, who was engaged in 
repairing pistols, whilst half a dozen Turks, each with a 
musket} in hand, stood lounging around and conversing 
with him. Throughout the rest of the street not a soul 

was to be seen, till we arrived at the little square, one 

9 
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side of which is formed by the town-house of the Pasha. 
Here all the windows bearing on the street, were barri- 
caded with boards, whilst from each protruded a long 
bdght gnn-barrel, and ever and anon, their turbaned 
guards might be seen peeping from their loop-holes. At 
the end of the closed bazars, was a little melon-shop, the 
shutter of which had been opened by theproprietoi, and 
where three or four armed idlers were therefore col- 
lected. We purchased a particularly fine specimen of 
the fruit for about 2d. of our money ; and seating our- 
selves on a bench under the eaves, had just stuck a knife 
into it, when a few shots were heard, and some fugitives 
came tearing up the street from the lower part of the 
town. Down went the flap-shutter of the melon-shop, 
and every one made the best of his way to get under 
shelter ; whilst we, not choosing to be last, made as good 
a race of it as our baggy inexpressibles would permit, 
till we paused at our own gate to take breath. "We 
heard, however, nothing more, crept back by degrees, 
and saw that the coast was clear ; the melon man intro- 
duced his nose and eyes through a chink, and finding 
that all was right, again unclosed his shutter and attracted 
a fresh group around him, and we then enjoyed, with- 
out interruption, our melon and the accompanying tchi- 
bouk. 

Amid the constant reports of hyivkaor fighting, I in 
vain attempted to learn the particular cause of the quar- 
rel ; for, as usual in Turkey, with a question requiring 
the slightest consideration, the answer was always ^' kim 
hileer^ who knows ?" or, " aUah hUeer^ God" knows !" 
And with this I had to rest satisfied. But it was clear, 
from various conversations, that the absurd . system of 
apportioning the office^ of the government was, as 
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usual, the origin of the outbreak. The Pasha, with the 
custonlary recklessness of everything save his own 
pocket, had been extorting dues from the neighboring 
Arnaoot villages, till they were determined no longer to 
suffer it ; and since this people never neglects the oppor- 
tunity of a political disturbance to enrich itself by plun- 
der, the Turks prepared to defend their town. The 
Christians, both Greeks and Bulgarians, the former gen- 
erally publicans (not to add, sinners), and the latter, the 
peasants, felt a well-grounded fear that in whatever way 
the matter ended, they would certainly be the losers, as 
being a prey attainable with least difficulty and respon- 
sibility; nor was it long before I saw with how much 
reason they have to regret the weakness of the execu- 
tive government, in exposing its peaceful subjects to all 
the consequences of frequent and violent revolts. 

By the third day of the disturbance, the Arnaoots had 
assembled to the number of 1100 or 1200, all fine, ser- 
viceable men ; whereas the armed citizens of the town 
amounted to no more than between 800 and 400 ; and, 
without foreign assistance, the odds were fearfully 
against us. The two nearest stations provided with 
regular troops, Nisch and XJskioub, are so far distant, 
that a dispatch had hardly had time to arrive there, even 
if it had not been intercepted by the Arnaoots. Once the 
Pasha had endeavored to arrange matters peacefully ; 
but since his foes had yelled with loud voices, " down 
with the Pasha I we won't have him ;" he had remained 
passive to see what the lapse of a few days might bring 
about. 

To vary the tedium of these dull days, let us take a 
survey of the family and manage of this specimen of the 
middle rank of life. Mahmond Beg remained all kind- 
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ness and hospitality, and the amiable character of hiB 
children smoothed the passage of many an hour. His 
eldest son, Mustafa Beg, was a great sportsman in 
embryo, and employed most of his time in training a 
falcon ; the second, Mehemet Beg, was a handsome and 
particularly intelligent boy of twelve years old, who 
was very desirous of learning something of the vaguely 
known Ingleez memiehet. After him followed four 
girls — the eldest about 11 years of age, who were allowed 
to come and play with us in the konak^ and much amused 
me with their-simplicity and softly accented Turkish, as 
they sat here, or in the shady kioachk^ habited in loose 
trowsers and little jackets, trimmed with gold cord: The 
eldest, Bembi, would often take my hand, and taming 
her large dark eyes on my face, ask questions about the 
great world outside Vrania, which she was probably des- 
tined to know nothing of except by hearsay. A present 
of a Venetian bead necklace which I fortunately had 
by me, excited a lively satisfaction among the denizens 
of the harem ; and the three wives of the Beg, although 
they never appeared in the konakj took occasion at dif- 
ferent times to address me to satisfy their natural curio- 
sity. 

The constant passing and repassing of visitors upset 
all studious habits, but one day I struck upon a rude 
literary work, to the great delight of my friends. They 
had often questioned me on geographical subjects, and, 
in order to throw a light upon their doubts, I took 
advantage of the back of a large letter of introduction 
which I had by me (for paper was scarce), and drew a 
map of Europe, distinguishing the countries by a 
bjight wash of water colors, and adding their names 
and those of the principal towns in the Turkish cha- 
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racter. When it was completed, Mahmoud was the 
first fo examine it, but though he was pleased, as a 
child with bright hues, it revealed the sad fact, which 
he had studiously concealed from me, that the captain 
of cavalry was unable to read! Very different was 
the delight of the Soc^ia or tutor ; he labored through 
the whole performance, reading off the names from 
beginning to end, and obtained, for the first time, he 
assured me, a clear idea of the difference between 
Malta and England ; for, like other Orientals, hearing 
that our ships move between their ports and Malta, he 
had imagined that Malta was the capital of the Ingleez 
country. The worthy instructor studied and harangued 
the bystanders, elated evidently by two feelings, the 
honest pride of exhibiting his own knowledge, and the 
satisfaction of meeting with a brother scholar I 

But the best geographers m^r<?«p6{?^t^ were Mefaemet 
and Bembi ; for seeing the positions of Yrania, Salonik, 
Stamboul, and Belgrade, they practiced imaginary 
journeys on paper; and, in the course of a day or 
two, the natural acuteness of the children was well 
exhibited by the progress they had made in so novel 
a subject. 

The considerable elevation of Vrania above the sea 
level, was impressed upon me by the coolness of the 
mornings and evenings at this not far-advanced season. 
At a very early hour there used to be a general rout- 
out among the sleepers on the floor, where Bey- 
keer Aga and myself were always stretched, often 
joined by Mustafa Beg and some acquaintance of his 
father's. As we had lain down only talf undressed, 
our toilet was soon finished; and whilst we washed 
outside the door from the ibrih of water and soap 
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proffered na by an attendant, we were sainted by the 
first rays of the rising sun ; but so cold was it even for 
an hoar after this, that I was glad to wrap myself in 
a cloak before lighting the pipe which commenced 
the day. 

Now, however, came a trial ; — the fasting lasted from 
this time, through a morning occnpied in doing no- 
thing, till eleven or twelve o'clock, when oar leuefd/ttk 
mmyakd, or morning meal, was served. Sometimes I 
joined the lads in roasting ears of ladiau corn at the 
ever-burning fire sacred to coffee, and was thus enabled 
to await with resignation the recurrence of the epochs 
of the mhiage. This step was the more necessary, since 
the spirituously free-thinking ^ga had, from our first 
arrival, establidied himself on one side of the above- 
mentioned fire, with a bottle of rakhee in a cupboard at 
his shoalder, and a finjia/n or coffee-cup before him, 
which he ever and anon filled and emptied, refreshing 
himself additionally with a capsicum. The bottle was 
carefully hidden from the eye of the Musliman visitors; 
but as a raging thirst for strong drinks is presumed, 
from the Oreek and Slavonic example, to accompany 
the profession of Christianity, I was always seized upon, 
in going in and coming out,, and sore pressed to swal- 
low full finjiane of the raw sptiit. 

When at length the huahlvk had been prepared amid 
the penetralia of the harem, the event was announced 
by the entry of a servant with a bunch of em- 
ered napkins, one of which he threw over the 
der of each of us. Then, supporting on his left 
a metal basin, be came to each in turn and poured 
from his tbrik, whilst we washed our hands, 
preliminary was followed by the entrance of a 
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little stool about eighteen inches high, around which 
we arrauged ourselves at such distance, that when the 
circular brazen tray covered with comestibles was 
placed upon it, we could all stretch our hands with 
comfort to the centre of the circle. 

The variety of dishes presented for our regards within 
a few days, would excite astonishment in those who, in 
their wanderings through Turkey, from station to 
station, have seen little else than kebaibj bread and 
cheese, or a dish of eggs. More than this is seldom to 
be found in the country khans, or even in the towns, 
ready for use, especially when a party travel under the 
hurried guidance -of a Tahtir, who, having made a 
bargain to carry the travellers for a certain sum over a 
certain distance, finds it most agreeable to his interest 
to consult their health by oflfering them none but the 
plainest dishes. 

Our table at Mahmoud Beg's was always supplied 
with several different dishes; and although I dipped 
into tbem, one afte^ another, often in utter ignorance of 
their composition and flavor, there was never cause to 
repent the venture, for the unseen a/rtistes of the harem 
fulfilled their parts to admiration. 

The soup, tskorbay was generally of rice, and strongly' 
tinged with paprika, or red pepper, in addition to which 
we sometimes had with it the ever- welcome yaoortj or 
curdled milk. Mutton formed the standard of the meat 
department, and the sausage-Uke preparation called 
Tceima Tcehab did not yield to those of the first kehdtjee 
in Stamboul. Fowls were often served up in ragouts 
and stews, a mode of dressing which suited them to the 
later operations of the table, since neither knife nor fork 
encumbered our board. Like a savage in a civilized 
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company, I imitated tlie others when a more juicy or 
yielding jpZa^ appeared, and the digits had to be aided 
with a . rag of bread ; and my unskilfulness, in letting 
fall, at times, a drop of gravy, as I raised the savory 
morsels from the centre of the table, contrasted, to my 
shame, with the clever management of my neighbors, 
who seldom soiled more than the tip of their filers. 

Among the made dishes, the sarma was one of those 
most agreeable, as well to the palate as to the eye ; 
the vine-leaves rolled up round bullets of well-seasoned 
force-meat contrasted with the curdled milk which ac- 
companied them, like a nest of green ferns peeping from 
the snow. Then the famous pastry, endeared to us by 
memories of the Arabian Nights, appeared with all its 
glories, spread as a huge disc in a tin tray, and scored 
across in diamonds, for the convenience of partition by 
the fingers. When these were of meat, so rich was the 
composition, that a European, even if broken in to the 
oleaginous repasts of Italians or Magyars, would find 
his career finished after a very few diamonds, whilst the 
untirifig Osmanli would lay bare a wondrous area of the 
shallow tray. 

In sweet concoctions the Turks are proficients ; besides 
hdlva, the mixture of flour, butter, and honey, seen in 
such rock masses in confectioners' shops, we had a syrup 
made from grapes, U2um pekmehrsij and a glue-looking 
chain called soqjooh^ made by dipping a rosary of walnuts 
into grape-juice boiled to a thick jelly. Kadaif^ another 
frequent dish, is a mass of thin strips of paste, something 
like maccaroni, cooked with butter, and besprinkled 
. with honey — one of the most serious for the unarmed 
finger of civilized men to grapple with. 

When aU was cleared away, and our hands duly puri- 
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fied with soap and water, we immediately returned to 
the old story of pipes and coflfee ; and thus, with a succes- 
sion of visits, wore away the hours till the evening meal, 
achsJiarfh raamgiahsi^ afforded us as plentiful a repast as 
the other. This being served about sunset, formed an 
agreeable wind-up to the day, and left time but for one 
tchibouk before the hour of rest arrived, when a brace 
of pillows and coverlets were brought in from the harem 
for the use of the guests, and our host and his sons re- 
tired to its penetralia. 

At length one morning my host was able to inform 
me that matters were likely to be amicably arranged 
with the Amaoots, for they had avowed that their quar- 
rel was only with the Pasha, and that if they could gain 
redress, they would leave the town. With this view it 
was proposed that some of the leaders should meet a few 
of the most influential citizens at Mahmoud Beg's house ; 
and in the course of the forenoon I *' assisted" at the 
conference, 

The insurgents were represented by three fine athletic 
fellows, whose wiry limbs, bold and composed counte- 
nances, and lively eyes, marked them as good specimens, 
of the Shippetjlr race. They deposited their long mus- 
kets outside the konak door, and entering with pistols 
and yataghan in girdle, saluted us with the utmost 
courtesy, mingled with a due share of self-respect ; and 
then over the usual ingredients of an Oriental council 
—coffee and pipes — entered into an energetic disquisition 
in their own language, which several of the Turks un- 
derstood. The speakers were quite in earnest, and 
argued with much natural eloquence ; but though often 
excited when complaining of their wrongs, they never 

raised their voices to the prate and scream of the Greek 

9* 
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or Arab. The debate was long, but soothed by the pro- 
priety of both sides, and it ended in an arrangement 
that the invaders should retire, on condition of the 
Pasha's writing a letter to the Padisiehah to ensure their 
being freed from the unjust impost. Should he not play 
his part fairly, they added, they would return to the 
town, and then — " his life or theirs 1" 

" AlhemcCuUah /" said my temporary father, in great 
glee, as soon as the rough mountaineers were outside his 
gates again, '^ ulhemd'uUah P^ thanks be to God! Inr 
shaUah^ hir sliey yok ! please God, nothing will happen 
after all!" and the whole company brightened up 
amazingly. After a few hours, Beykeer Aga dispatched 
a messenger to Leskovatz or Lescosta, as the Turks 
generally pronounced it, to bring over some of his own 
horses ; and Mahmoud Beg planned for the next day, 
since the Amaoots would now be dispersing, a party of 
pleasure as a recreation after our week of confinement. 
He proposed, too, that in the meanwhile I should take a 
walk with his eldest son and his steward, or sv^basMy 
who spoke the Shippet^ language well, and visit (he 
new church built by the Christians of the district, an 
edifice which was nearly completed, and had cost a large 
sum of money, to which the Pasha had very liberally 
contributed. 

Young Mustafa Beg, the s^hashi^ and I, stuck our 
pistols in our belts, and taking each a tchibouk in hand, 
sauntered through the lifeless narrow lanes of the lower 
part of the town. Over the low roofs of the near houses, 
new walls of bright slone still surrounded by scaflEbld- 
ing, were pointed out to me as the church, and as an 
object somewhat obnoxious to good Muslimans from its 
overtopping all the neighboring Mohammedan places of 
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worship. I looked up at it, for it is a rare thing in these 
days to see any edifice of importance rising up in cities 
hallowed by the elegant yet often crumbling minareh, 
and whilst I looked it seemed to totter. I rubbed my 
eyes, it tottered again ; the next moment the scaffolding 
gave way, and all the upper portion of the building fell 
crashing to the earth, amid a cloud of dust; whilst 
above the rending and cracking of the wood, and tumb- 
lii)g and clashing of the heavy stones, rose a wild shout 
of human voices. 

Occupied only with the idea that a serious accident 
had occurred, we ran forward, and through a gateway 
rushed into the square in which the church was situated. 
What a spectacle awaited us I Instead of the maimed 
or terrified workmen aud succoring neighbors we had 
expected to see, a mob of 300 Arnaoots were gathered 
within the narrow space ; some with scaffolding poles, 
used as battering rams, were cheerily pounding at the 
pillars on which the superstructure chiefly rested ; others, 
as the masonry and woodwork fell, tore out the nails 
and spikes, and the lumps of lead for the purpose of 
casting bullets, or labored with picks and sledge-ham- 
mers at the work of destruction. A few, more lazy or 
more dignified, accompanied their own monotonous 
songs on the wiry tambowra^ amid a circle of grim 
auditors, or commented philosophically on the progress 
of the outrage. 

It was a scene of stirring excitement, particularly to 
us, arrived at this critical juncture, a scene withal, such 
as a painter would give his ear# to see, though without 
tp.ct he might possibly lose head and all. The pictu- 
resquely clad figures, the strongly marked features and 
glistening arms of these sons of the mauntaic, with the 
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nodding ruin which Tras fast decreasing in height, all 
produced so startling an effect, that I stood rooted to 
the spot, till a few of the party came np and sainted us 
in bad Turkish. 

"A little knowledge is a dangerous thing," some- 
times in respect of tongues ; a man knowing little of a 
language may easily be imposed on by another knowing 
a very lUUe more / and thus I passed muster well enough 
as a Turk. Some good Yenidjeh^ the contents of my 
tobacco-bag, politely offered and decorously accepted, 
lulled them into a quiet conversational style, and they 
soon preferred to talk their own Shippetilr with the 
svriashi. 

It happened that our friends were a somewhat scoun- 
drelly-looking set, and when I turned my eyes from 
their rough faces to the work in which they were 
engaged, and thought for how long a period the poor 
Bulgarians must have been saving their hard-earned 
piastres, and how they must have looked forward to 
hotioring, by a suitable temple, the religion of their 
fathers, it made my blood boil to see a horde of fero- 
cious fanatics exulting in their lawless strength over the 
weakness of the Giaours, crushing in an hour the hopes 
of years, and destroying with bigot insolence the testi- 
mony of hard working piety. 

But whatever ideas flashed through the mind, pru- 
dence forbade any exhibition of Quixotism ; and after 
half an hour, Mustafa and I were glad to walk away 
immolested, leaving the sii-basM engaged in conversa- 
tion. # 

Accounts of the scene had reached the KongOk before 
we returned, and all who called in during the evening 
aided in canvassing the subject. The Turks, one and 



idlj regretted what had ooeufrred, but obBerved that from 
their great inferiority of numbers, they were^unable to 
prevent it. Mahmoud wished that he had with him 
1000 Nizam or regular troops, and h*e would engage thp 
Amaoots should not visit Vrania again. The mischief, 
however, was done, and what I saw was not the whole 
of it. On some slight pretext the rioters had ill-treated 
two or three Christians, and had also broken open and 
gutted several of their stores in the suburbs, v 

From all this, coupled with remarks I heard, it was 
evident, thaf although, as frequently happens, their 
quarrel conunenced with the Turks, who were the first 
suiferers, by degrees a certain feeling of prudence had 
operated. The Arnaoots, considering that robbery or 
ill-treatment of the faithful would sooner or later be fol- 
lowed up by retaliation, seized on the Bulgarians and 
Greeks as a fit medium whereon to vent their ire ; and 
knew full well that a good allowance of plunder carried 
off during riot and insurrection from the shops of the 
Giaours would not be ihe subject of any serious consi- 
deration with the higher authorities. 

The next morning great preparations were making by 
times for our pic-nic. Several horses were brought in, 
a spirited lad of twelve or fourteen, a friend of Mehe- 
met's, came to join us, and certain products of the cuisine 
of the harem were packed into a iorteeh or saddle-bag. 
But where were the shawls and little packages, where 
the paraphernalia of the laughing fair ones associated 
in the European mind with such a party ? " Wall, that 
vile wall," sundered us from th© inmates of the harem, 
and we had to try what poor unassisted man could do. 
Mahmoud Beg was unable to join us, being engaged to 
a conference with the Pasha about the distasteful letter; 
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bnt the rest of ns started at abont seven in the morning, 
Mostafa with a favorite falcon on his wrist, and all 
hands, although intent on pleasure, carrying a good 
^upply of arms. ' 

Crossing the river Morava, we rode for a few miles 
along its cultivated plain, towards the north-east ; and 
then striking into a side valley on the right, efijoyed a 
wild gallop over the meadows, and halted at a corn-mill 
belonging to Mustafa. By the side of a splashing 
waterwheel, placed horizontally like those often seen in 
Italy, we enjoyed a cool tchibouk and hc^t coffee ; and 
then pushed on again till the valley narrgwed in, and 
the hills, sparsely covered with shrubs, bristled with 
rocks of granite. The brook so crystal clear higher up, 
ran turbid from the operations of a group of Bulgarian 
women, each of whom with her single white garment, 
" kilted," as the song hath it, " up to the knee," was 
busied in arranging bundles of hemp and flax which 
were to be steeped before being beaten out. 

ISTot far from this we arrived at the spot called Bania, 
from its hot springs. A plain cupola-covered building 
contains baths, into which the water is led by pipes 
from its point of exit from the rock, losing much of its 
heat in the passage. Several fever patients were trying 
to boil the enemy out of their system, and we waited 
for their exit to'have the only available basin well purir 
fiod for us ; since the larger was left full of stagnant 
water, and husks of melons, and other vegetable refuse, 
so that under the same roof, as fast as one bath could 
be expected to cure fever, at the same rate the other 
might engender it. 

We all dipped into the fine stream of hot water, 
using it more as a douche than as an ordinary bath ; 
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and afterward, half-dressed and seated in the gallery, 
spectators of the entrance of new bathers, we opened 
onr provision bag, and found the most important part 
of it to be a meat-pie of ample dimensions, scarcely 
to be equalled anywhere in Christendom, nearer than 
Great Britain. We demolished, too, a melon apiece, 
and sent their husks with a splash into the great pool to 
aid in storing up supplies of fever for future comers. 

The pipes were, of course, soon got under way, and 
Beykeer Aga had not neglected to bring with him a 
quart bottle of spirits, to which he ajpplied so vigorously 
that, when we prepared to start, he was seized with 
various odd fancies, and must needs draw the ball from 
his gun and give it a charge of shot, with the view of 
sporting along the road home. The rest of us took pre- 
cautions to keep clear of him, and fortunately nothing 
presented itself to his gaze till we had arrived near 
Yrania, and a small bird was spied in a walnut tree. 
He took a fresh pull at the bottle to strengthen his 
sight, and dismounting, made his way so tortuously to 
the tree that we were sometimes utterly at a loss to 
know where he was going. The bird was very sharp, 
and dodged him from branch to branch, and round and 
round ; so that, although it was all the time but a few 
yards off, our sportsman pointed at it in vain. " Now, 
O Aga, he is above — ^below ; let us see thee aim steady 
as a mountain." ^' See, my friend, there is the enemy — 
stagger not, and thine shall be the victory." The laugh- 
ing encouragement of the youngsters kept him on the 
qtd vive for a quarter of an hour, after which he beat a 
retreat, consoled himself with another cup of rakhee, 
and we all galloped home. 

And yet this was a grand holiday ! — more than an 
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average day of anmsement 1 Poor Osmanlees, how 
dully, under the present regime, do their hours flow ! 
Mental occupation, in the piping times of peace, they 
have little or none, for education is almost totally want- 
ing: bodily exercise is rarely undertaken except by 
those with whom it enters into their means of obtaining 
a livelihood ; and the pleasures of society are unknown, 
because their women are allowed to take no part in it, 
No doubt a stranger, used to another state of things, 
may overstate the dulness of Turkish life, and can know 
little of the domestic pleasures of the home or harem,' 
yet I saw sufficient of all the parties around me to infer 
that the want of general knowledge must greatly 
abridge the charms of the inmates of the harem as con- 
stant companions. With the rest of the company I 
had often felt weighed down by the tedium of a whple 
day, which had nothing but the morning and evening 
meal U> break its monotonous round of pipes, coffee, 
and conversationless visitors. Still, such days form the 
majority with the better classes in the country towns. 

Had we been, during my sojourn at Vrania, deprived 
of two subjects of conversation, — ^the return from Syria, 
and the insurrection — ^I believe a dozen words would 
hardly have been spoken during the day. The former 
of these was a useful means of starting various geo- 
graphical questions, the total ignorance of which at 
first much surprised me, considering the number of 
medreseh or colleges, so generally attached to the 
mosques. But I was soon assured that such sources, 
scanty as they are, supply few persons except the mo- 
nopolists of knowledge, the vlema or professors of 
religion and law ; and that these, like most other exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical administrators of government, hold 
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out longest for intolerance and for the ignorance of the 
lay classes, doubtless as the best preventives against the 
limitation of their power. 

It was the thoughtful attention, the polished man- 
nerei, and the kindly heart of the Turks which excited 
my esteem, and made their deficiencies the subject 
of regret. I was now about to leave them ; for Bey- 
keer Aga's two relations had arrived from Leskovatz 
with his horses, including one for me ; and elated as I 
was at the prospect of starting once more on my home- 
ward route, it was not without pain that I bade adieu 
to the family who had so hospitably entertained an 
utter, and to them rather inexplicable, stranger. Mah- 
moud Beg gave me a theatrical embrace, I shook Lands 
with the rest, and we rode off, among many wishes that 
Allah might conduct me safely to my own country, and 
particular injunctions to Baykeer Aga to see me 
well started on my journey from his dwelling-place 
onward. 



CHAPTER X. 

trpper MoBBia — Arnaoot plunder — Onalaiight of dogs — Entry into Lesko- 
Tabs — Visitors of lower grade — Discomfiture of a Moollah — ExcurtionB 
among the Christians — Attachment to brandy — Greek Merchants- 
Turkish probity and Greek roguery — Kouryingrad — ^Nissa — Travelled 
Osmanli tradesman — Gipsies. 

The ordinary road to Leskoyatz meanders along the 
broad valley of the Morava or Moravitza, but we chose 
the shorter route over the mountains on the north of 
Vrania. This abrupt range, the central nucleus of 
Upper Moesia, would form an almost impassable bar- 
rier, were it not for a huge chasm through which a 
clear torrent tumbles and foams, on its way to join 
the larger river, and along whose sides a rugged path 
has been carried upward to those more inhospitable 
regions. 

With the buoyant spirits of captives released from ^ 
prison, we began the ascent, gazing, down upon the 
gardens whose vines and mulberry trees were assuming 
their autumnal hues. As we rose, by the side of the 
sparkling waterfalls, crags of granite and mica slate 
mingled their rich color with the bright green of the 
abundant brushwood ; and at an elevation of several 
hundred feet above the town, where the road was 
literally a staircase hewn in the rock, all the materials 
of a most romantic scene were completed by the ruins 
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of a stronghold crowning a precipitous promontory, 
and backed by the distant hills. 

It occupied us three or four hours to reach the sum- 
mit, and at a short distance on the other side we halted 
at the cottage of a Bulgarian peasant, who, with his 
wife, readily ran out to bring us mat9 to serve as seats, 
and cooked us a dish of eggs. A group of the Ar- 
naoots were passing this way from Vrania, and when 
we asked them with what the donkey was laden which 
they drove before them, they laughingly answered, as 
if it were an excellent joke, ^^pUdahka ! " (plunder). 
Their rough entertainment was over, and they were 
quietly returning to their homes about Voutshitern and 
Pristina, towns belonging to what the Turks call Ar- 
naoothikj although not included in the Albania of 
geographers. The kilted freebooters neither sought to 
quarrel with us nor evade us, but would, I believe, 
have shown their cargo of sundries with as much un- 
blushing satisfaction as a sportsman would turn out the 
contents of his game-bag. 

As we stood on the higher part of the ridge, the 
position of the plain of Kossovo was jJ^ointed out to 
me, memorable for some of the most important 
victories of the Osmanlis. The first was in 1389, 
when the Servian power under Lazar was broken, that 
prince slain, and Sultan Murad I., assassinated by a 
desperate Christian soldier. The second was in 1448,. 
and on this occasion the Hungarian army, including a 
number of Germans and Poles, was routed with great 
slaughter by Murad 11. 

By the side of a stream we rode through a wooded 
upland valley to the lone house of a spahee, a tall 
martial Turk, who was superintending his Bulgarians 
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piling up a stack of Indian com. We declined his 
proflfered dinner, but took the usual refreshments in a 
wooden kioschk^ to which access was gained by a rude 
ladder. At a small village lower down, we dined at 
the house of a Bulgarian peasant of the better class ; 
and barring a slight want of cleanliness, I must aver 
that in no country had I seen a more comfortable 
cottage. A mat was spread for us on the hearth before 
a wood fire, and the whole household bustled cheerfully 
about to supply our wants ; and were profuse in good 
wishes when we started again. 

A lovely ride we had that afternoon, following the 
windings of a stream between hills clothed with woods 
of fine beeches and oaks, much like the wilder parts of 
Hungary. But for many an hour we saw only one or 
two houses, and their isolation from the world was con- 
firmed by the savage attack niade on us near one of 
them, by several of the savage Molossian dogs. Bey- 
keer Aga was last, and when it seemed that one of them 
was trying, wolf-like, to spring on the back of the 
horse, he banged away with both his pistols, missing 
yet routing the enemy. It was already dark, and from 
henceforward we continued for some time to re-load 
and fire, partly to keep off intruders, and partly to 
wake the echoes. 

At length, after the usual penalty of travelling after 
dark by Eastern roads, losing the path, and fighting our 
way over scrub and stone, we were roused from a sleepy 
state by turning into a court-yard where a large fire was 
blazing, and a group of Amaoots were enjoying their 
pipes by its ruddy glare. They were friends, it appeared, 
and the sihbasM of the farm, knowing my comrades, 
welcomed us to the fire-side, and refreshed as with an 
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immoderate supply of water-melons. It was rumored 
that an Amaoot visit was to be paid to Leskbvatz ; and, 
as it was judged unsafe to remain for the night so far 
from a town, prudence decided that we were to ride two 
hours farther. To do my companions justice, neither of 
them, nor of my former friends, betrayed the slightest 
fear : the only exception was a poor spahee, a-'Hadjee, 
too, who was shut up with us during the last three days 
at Yrania, terrified at the thqughts of continuing his 
journey to Eaustendil, (the ancient Justiniana) which 
lay in the least dangerous direction. 

The saddle*bag8 were again threwn over the horses' 
backs, and a wearisome ride we had, stumbling and 
tumbling till we reached the Aga's farm. The inmates 
were soon knocked up, everybody embraced everybody 
else, and we adjourned to the large stable, where a bon* 
fire was lighted on the ground, and all hands com- 
menced to smoke and tell yarns, as if it was yet early 
evening. One of the others and myself, equally tired, 
slipped out, and, throwing ourselves in our cloaks on 
some straw, slept deliciously. 

But activity was the order of the day. The sun had 
scarce risen, when there was a cry, " Kti, hm .'" (mount, 
mount I) about a dozen horses were ready saddled in the 
court-yard, and all was prepared for entering Leskosta 
with pomp and ceremony. The Bulgarian family who 
lived at the farm, and had been sitting at the fire all 
night with the Aga, saw us fairly off with n^ny a 
greeting. 

We were now in the midst of a broad, fertile plain, 
the valley of the Bulgarian Morava ; and the moun- 
tains which yesterday had hemmed us in with their 
frowning critB, wer^ now faint ouUmes low on the 
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horizon. All appeared peacefal and happy; and our 
merry cavalcade, with many a tale and laugh, rode 
along, generally at a walk, but now and then careering 
in a wild gallop at full speed, accompanied by a yell 
and a shot or two of the pistols. 

After about half an hour Beykeer Aga spied a little 
roadnside Ehan, and, finding that his bottle was '^ horn 
hosh^^^ (quite empty) we pulled up to get it replenished, 
and the redoubtable old coffee cup went round the whole 
party, witli the omission of >ery few. Thus refreshed, 
we rode steadily and grandly into the town, and, amid 
the salutes of many of his friends, entered the court- 
yard of the Aga, and, dismounting, walked into the 
konak. In two minutes more we were all seated in a 
row on the ground, — I, as the guest, on the right hand 
of my host, and received the visitors, who soon began 
to drop in by twos and threes to offer their congratu- 
lations. 

The friends of Beykeer Aga were mostly of a « grade 
lower than those I had been in the habit of seeing at 
Vrania; and it struck me that they displayed more 
warmth of feeling and a more natural deportment, less 
in fine of the affected stoicism of the higher class. We 
had here the same compliments, the same embraces, 
and the same expressions, but throughout all a greater 
appearance of sincerity and more easy conversation. 

Our most amusing guest was a topjee^ or artilleryman, 
who had totally lost his sight from' the bursting of a 
gun, yet led by his little son, would visit us several 
times a day, and keep the company in continued laugh- 
ter with his stories and J<w mota ; and then,ijat times, 
he took his tamhov/ra and accompanied some fathom- 
long ditty, always received with great applause. As a 
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contrast, the most formal visit was paid by a great reli- 
gious character, a* MooUah and Hadjee too, from the 
capital, a venerable white-bearded old gentleman, with 
long robes and ample snowy turban. At his appear- 
ance all jumped up to receive him ; not a word was 
spoken ; but he advanced seriously to the Aga and em- 
braced him ; then, turning as lovingly to me, threw his 
arms about me and bowed his head first over one shoul- 
der and then over the other, after which he seated liim- 
self, and, begging us to sit at our ease, inquired who the 
stranger was, — was he a spahee ? When informed that 
I was an IngUiz^ his long grave face became longer 
and graver; it was as though one of the elect had 
unwittingly acknowledged the claim of another sect to 
future happiness; and, though he made no comment, 
his rueful countenance showed that he had committed 
an unpardonable act of temerity in rushing forward to 
bestow a brotherly embrace on a Giaour. 

Amid the varying company, one who had most the 
manners of a man of the world, was a poor begging 
dervish, who, half naked, had been wandering among 
the mountains of the Arnaootluk, and narrated to us 
how he had oft experienced the kindest hospitality from 
the rough people among whom he journeyed. The 
good man's tales were so lengthy that it was a relief to 
sally out to see the town. My guide was the Bulgarian 
upper servant of my host, who was free to come with 
his children to squat in a corner of the guest-room and 
hear the conversation, and sometimes even to make his 
own remarks ; whilst his comfortable cottage in the 
court-yarrl, and the neat dress of the females, proved 
that there were some at least, among the Kayahs, who 
Bave no grave charges to bring against the Turks. 
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Leskovatz is prettily situated upon the river Mprava, 
at the eastern extremity of a range of low hills covered 
with vineyards. On the other side the fertile plain is 
bounded at the distance of many miles on the north by 
Mount Yastrebatz in Servia, and on the south by the 
mountains towards Eaustendil, called by the Bulgarians 
Kurbetska Flanina. 

The town numbers about 12,000 inhabitants, of whom 
a great number are Bulgarians and Greeks, possessing, 
I think, two churches, whilst the Turks have six mosques. 

As soon as my guide and I stalked through the 
tsharshee or bazar, many a question was put to him sotto 
voce^ to which he made answer with sufficient pride, that 
I was a Christian and a friend of Beykeer Aga. Ere 
long an invitation to take coffee was accepted ; and, 
sitting on the shop-board of a Roumjee^ or Greek mer- 
chant, I had to tell the history of the riot at Vrania, a 
subject which was in everyone's mouth, without having 
been licked into any definite shape. All were afraid 
that the Arnaoots were coming this way ; and, as the 
Bulgarian said, so did the Greek, " we don't complain of 
the Turks — there are few amongst them who make bad 
masters; but we cannot be happy till these lawless 
bands are kept in check, and life and property more 
secure." 

The capital repast brought to us in the konak, was the 
production of mysterious beings in the harem, respect- 
ing whom etiquette forbade me to make inquiry. Our 
party consisted, besides myself and the artilleryman, of 
the Aga and his two brothers, one of whom, a fine tall 
fellow of 25, dressed in the Arnaoot fashion, had also 
an affection for potations forbidden by the prophet ; the 
other, of 16, was a quiet lad, generally occupied in 
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training a hawk, with which he sometimes had good 
sport at the expense of the quails. 

My host jwrould not hear of my departure ; I had 
passed so many days at Yrania, that it would be a dis- 
grace to his hospitality to let me go till I had seen a 
little more of the town and neighborhood* When I 
went out alone among the vineyards, the peasauts gave 
me some of their best grapes, and declined my oflfer of 
money ; but when I perambulated the town with the 
Bulgarian, a difficult ordeal was to be passed. Wishing 
to show me off as a Christian, unaccountably received 
on terms of equality by his master, he made a dead halt 
at the cellar-like shop of a Christian, where brandy, 
stored in huge hogsheads, had to be tasted, then a capsi- 
cum eaten, then another glass o^ brandy, emptied, till I 
beat a, retreat. But a farther walk only brought us to 
another shop, where there was another excellent land- 
lord, and other capital brandies to be drank, and capsi- 
cums eaten ; and a similar succession would, I suppose, 
have occupied the day, if I had not thought it better to 
return to my Turks. There, however, matters were not 
much better. Beykeer Aga was slightly elevated, but 
his elder brother performed a series of grotesque contor- 
tions akin to dancing, sang discordant imitations of the 
female Voice, and, after a couple of hours — ^by way of 
change — drew his long and sharp yat4ighcm to cut flour- 
ishes with. The last proceeding the other three of us 
thought it best to conclude by pushing him over on his 
back and disarming him ; and although sorely wroth for 
a time, he soon fell into a sound sleep, from which he 
only woke the next morning to a&k me what happened 
over night. 

- Till you have sojourned alone among strange men and 

10 
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strange tongaes, yon can scarcely comprehend the 
unwonted forms which may be assumed by the desire 
of change. I began to look out eagerly for an opportu- 
nity of travelling northward, not only because it was 
towards home, bnt'with an anxiety to meet again some 
one with whom I could converse freely. It had become 
heavy and wearisome work to strain the ears all day to 
comprehend what was said, and to hammer out a few 
mangled sentences in reply. It was a process, too, 
which damaged amour propre. I tried hard to explain 
some difficult point in Turkish ; one of the visitors sug- 
gested, "Well, can you speak Bulgarian?" "No, I 
cannot.''' " Can you speak Greek ?" " Very few words." 
" Amaoot ?" " No." " Well, Mashallah 1 can you then 
speak anything V^ A few weeks ago, and I had been 
proud of the languages and scraps which had enabled me 
to rub through divers lands ; now, alone, and almost 
inured to another routine, I began to doubt at times 
whether it was a delusion that I could speak anything 
else, and whether it was a dream that I belonged to lands 
where more familiar tongues were spoken 1 

Beykeer Aga found out for me some Greek merchants 
who were setting off for Belgrade to buy Austrian goods ; 
and as they were to take a spare horse with them, it was 
arranged that I should hire it. He gave me a parting 
feast in his konak, and then took me to a wine shop near 
his house, where we entered a spacious and cool back 
room, and tasted sundry brandies from the wood. When 
the merchants were at last ready, I took my leave amid 
the injunctions of the Aga to my future fellow-travel- 
lers, to take every care of his friend, and to bring back 
with them a written testimonial of my satisfaction with 
iiokit condtict. 
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"What's in a name?" Well had Mahmond Beg 
observed to me that as regarded religion, it mattered 
little to Allah what we call ourselvesr My good Mo- 
hammedan friends, to say nothing -of their hospitality, ' 
had been so scmpulously honorable on the journey, that ^ 
my share of the expenses, calculated to the uttermost 
farthing, had amounted to.an absurdly minute sum. I 
was now to see what the nominal profession of a purer 
creed Would do. The Greeks received me at a house in 
the outskirts of the town, with fraternizing expressions 
to welcome the brother Christian. But scarcely a quar- 
ter of an hour passed before they took advantage of my 
haste and inability to trade elsewhere ; and as their 
horse was provided with a ^^^mar or pack-saddle, cheated 
me outrageously in the price they gave for the saddle 
which I was obliged to leave behind. It was the first 
specimen, and far from the last, of the dirty meannesses 
and trickeries, which they allowed were not practised 
by the Turks, because forsooth, " the Mohammedan 
religion strictly forbade any deviation from honesty 1" 

Our three horses were tolerably good, and the two 
merchants were equipped with travelling boots, pistols, 
and carbine, for the Turks allow the rayah who has 
property to defend, to carry arms on a journey. The 
animals, however, were in so frisky a state, that the first 
hour was passed not without trouble, for the bagggige- 
encumbered samar was but an unsatisfactory seat. 

As we rode forth, the sun shone brightly on as fair a 
plain as owns the rule of the Ottoman sceptre ; and the 
rich crops of Indian corn, and stubbles from the other 
harvests, showed, that the whole was under good cultiva- 
tion. On either side, to the north and south, the eye 
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ranged over a smooth expanse of fertile fields, and rested 
in the distance on blue far-off mountains. 

We forded the Morava, where its waters reached little 
above the horses' knees, and kept to the hills on the 
right bank of the stream ; for the left was wooded, and 
like so much of the border country, infested by Arnaoots 
and Heydooha or brigands. 

A six hours' ride brought us to a hamlet and Khan, 
called after a castle on a rocky height above, Kourvin- 
grad, or in Turkish, Kyz-Kaleh^ the girl'si castle. A 
climb over the rocks of mica-slate to the summit, intro- 
duced me only to some paltry remains, with a Eoman 
inscription, nearly effaced, over the north ei^trance gate ; 
and the traditions which connected it with a monastery 
which existed on the other side of the river, appeared 
to be equally meagre. 

The Khan was placed near the stream, and its archi- 
tecture was rude enough to be picturesque. A sort of 
Jcioschk projected from the upper story, and in this sat 
an Arnaoot with his tamboura and its two strings, who 
yelled to its wretched accompaniment for four mortal 
hours, and found hearers to admire his strains I The 
stable would accommodate thirty or forty horses, but 
five of us travellers had only just room to spread each a 
JcUinh or a mat, whereon to lay his saddle bags as pillow, 
his* arms as boundary-line, and his own person as chief 
occupant. ' 

Nissa, or Nisch, our next station, a town which had 
the honor of giving birth to Constantine the Great, has 
a population of some 6000 Turks, besides a great num- 
ber of rayahs. From its position, so near the border, it 
has figured in many a scene of warfare, and among 
other occasions, was taken by the Austrians in 1737, 
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when, in a sudden incursion, they advanced as far as 
Uskioub, Yenibazar, and Fristina, and after exciting the 
Servians to revolt, left them in the lurch. 

The Khan was very full of merchants and other trav- 
ellers, and a considerable trade gave the town a much 
greater liveliness than I had seen away from the main 
route. I was soon recognized as a person who had 
come from Vrania, and whenever I walked into the 
bazar, was pestered by the curiosity of the tradespeople 
to learn what had actually occurred. In a land where 
no newspaper, nor even a coach-guard, comes in to feed 
the inquiring mind with novelties, the arrival of a trav- 
eller at a time of public excitement is looked for with 
anxiety, and I had often to repeat my story to a varied 
crowd of listeners, who had before received, by some 
circuitous way, a garbled account, which excited fears 
for their own town, as well as for Leskovatz. 

Among other shops, one of a particularly neat order 
attracted my notice, in which fancy articles from Stam- 
boul were temptingly displayed. The owner was a 
handsome young man, gaily and tastily dressed in the 
good old style, with a cachemire around his waist, and 
a bright India handkerchief about his brows.; and on 
entering into conversation respecting some little pur- 
chases, I found him to be a good specimen of the liber- 
ality produced by mixing with mankind. He frequently 
made the journey to Constantinople, and boasted that he 
had a chain of friends the whole way, whose houses 
were his home ; and he added, that finding it comfort- 
less to return to a solitary home, he had lately taken to 
himself a wife : and " such a pretty girl !" said he. 
Thus was, at once, a wondrous step revealed, for the old 
secluded Turkish race would have thought it a disgrace 
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to mention a wife, — ^above all, to a stranger, and a 
Frank 1 But disregarding the limited scale of my pur- 
chases, he ordered in coffee, sweatmeats, and tchibouk, 
recited poetry to me, and became so communicative, 
that I believe if I could have remained, he would have 
asked me to join him in a family dinner. 

An Italian doctor settled at Nisch called at the Khan, 
on hearing that a European was there, ostensibly for the 
pleasure of seeing him, but in truth, I fear, only to pro- 
pose the purchase of a choice Widdin knife, and some 
ancient coins. Yet, sooth to say,* I was so delighted to 
hear the sound of his language again, and felt so re- 
lieved to liberate my tongue, that I made him heartily 
welcome. My Greeks, on his departure, expressed their 
wonder at the manner in which he had rattled on, for 
not addicted to truth themselves, they had suspected mB 
of falsely assuming the character of a Christian. More 
than once, in their doubts, had they asked me how I 
came to be the friend of Turks, and to speak their 
language ; and had slily inquired whether in England 
we worship in churches or in mosques. 

At the west end of Nisch, reversing the' generally 
fashionable chkracter of that extremity, was grouped a 
cluster of dingy, rattle-trap houses, tenanted by gipsies, 
who have, as in Transylvania, become settled in the 
outskirts of a place where they find constant employ- 
ment for their tinkering, brick-making, and musical 
talents. It seemed, when I saw them, as though I had 
gathered up another link in the chain which bound me 
to Europe, and I joyfully dispensed a few piastres among 
the ragged, black-eyed urchins. 

At the rivulet of Dragovatz we reached the frontier 
which encloses the semi-independent state of Servia. A 
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good-natured Turk presided in a little E^han as custom- 
house oflScer, and at a few yards beyond him we were 
stopped at the Servian gate which crossed the road. 
Some forty other travellers were collected about the 
spot, and in order to undergo a new qtiarantine per- 
formance, we were all conducted in a body by two 
guards, a two hours'- walk to the town of Alexinitza. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Servia — The Oostumanza — IntroductioD of bureaucracy — ^Bivouac in the 
forest — Erouschevatz — ^The Protopope — Greek dodges — Prince Milosch 
— ^Belgrade. 

Thb higli road through Servia has f of years been 
trodden by the frequent couriers of Western Europe, 
galloped over by many a hurried traveller, and dashed 
off, among other sketchers, by the vivid pencil of the 
author of Eothen / yet, in spite of these aids, and Rcmke^a 
History^ we know but little of the resources of a border 
country of great importance, and still less of the spirit 
and hopes of a brave people who have gallantly ac- 
quired their quasi-independence, and strangely vibrate 
between the regulated arrangements of European states, 
and the disorder of thdr Eastern neighbors. 

We had no sooner passed the barrier-gate than we 
seemed to enter a new cKme ; the whole valley teemed 
with luxuriant crops, the road had been formed with 
care, we crossed by convenient wooden bridges, instead 
of fording the brooks, and everything betokened indus- 
try and comfort, the result of security, and the measures 
of the exiled Prince Milosch. 

At times we passed through portions of wood well 
fenced from the fields, and here we fell in with large 
herds of swine, the staple produce of Servia, whence 
the principality has received among the Turks the un- 
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clean name of dorrmz mendekety the "pig's country." 
Mountains of precipitous gray lime-stone rose on our 
right hand, recalling those of the Bannat, of which, 
indeed, this is the natural continuation. 

We formed as motley a group as the Canterbury pil- 
grims : there were the merchants with their corpulent 
saddle-bags, a decorous and green-turbaned Moollah, 
some Arnaoot heeradjeea^ with their usual extravagant 
armory, a group of Bulgarian pedestrians, entering Ser- 
via for a few weeks' work in building houses, and — 
to show our proximity to Christendom — the Servian 
guards in a gay Oriental dress, prosaically surmounted 
by a German cloth cap. ' 

Arrive^! at Costumanza, a place I had heard continu- 
ally spoken of — ^and which turned out to be a corruption 
from the German Contumatz^ a lazaretto — ^we were all 
ushered into an enclosed green, and had to give in our 
teskereJis to a bevy of scribes collected together and 
acting upon a bad Austrian model. The pleasure which 
I had expected on entering a Christian-governed country 
was- thus so far damped, that I found it needM to take 
down one of the officials very sharply for his effrontery, 
and as the rebuff was in Turkish, it produced in him a 
comically mixed confusion and surprise. 

We were requested, as a day's quarantine was to 
be performed, to discharge our firearms in the outer 
court ; and to me, who had always reckoned on 
numerous miss-fires on the part of possible adversaries, 
it was a startling fact, that of some sixty muskets and 
pistols, one only, the property of a muleteer, failed in 
its duty. 

I remained with my fellow travellers, preferring to 

make one of a party in a large room, to doing penance 

10* 
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in the European manner, and having to pay a European 
price for the luxury. One guard attended us, and 
made descents upon the village for the provisions 
we ordered; and the younger of my Greeks being a 
tolerable cook, a sumptuous supper adorned our 
floor. 

Sunday intervened, and there was no escape ; but 
we were amused during a good part of the day by the 
dances of the Bulgarian peasants, our companions. 
They had brought a couple of ladies and a bagpipe 
with them, and danced for several hours with uncom- 
promising energy. 

On the Monday, yebem ti mmko ! — ^a Bulgarian 
expression of impatience, was continually evoked by 
the long delays in getting cleared. Our room boasted 
no other furniture than a row of pegs, and on these 
all our chattels had now to be suspended,, whilst we- 
were abundantly suffocated with the smoke of purifi- 
cation. Each man's stock of cash was handed out to be 
passed through vinegar, and we were then free of all 
except the passport oflSce, where another long stoppage 
commenced. It was cut short in my own case by the 
appearance of my venerable and bulky pass, which at 
once got me an audience of the head of the office, who 
spoke very good German. 

Who has not. heard the lamentation of voyagers over 
the altered stkte of the South Sea Islanders under the 
united advent of missionaries and brandy ? After the 
same fashion will the traveller through Turkey have to 
deplore the civilization (?) of Danubian provinces, if 
it is to be coupled with the pettifogging inquisitive 
interference of police regulations, copied from Austrian 
and Eussian models. At first, the princedom was 
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nothing more in effect than a well-regulated Pashalik, 
governed by a native head ; but now the everlasting, 
wide extending nuisance of bureaucracy seemed to be 
planting its foot in Servia, encouraged by ever watch- 
ful " protectors," and its growth would prove a heavy 
clog on the progress of a little state which has achieved 
marvels by the energy of its people. 

A TahtsU* on his way to Belgrade wanted me to 
proceed with him ; but as my companions were to 
make a ddtour to the westward, I prosecuted the jour- 
ney with them. We struck off to the left of the valley, 
passed a c(Tliple of small villages, and then entered a 
country of low hills covered with oak woods, with an 
occasional clearing, and travelled on and on, unable to 
see any distant object, till the road came to an end. 
It was clear we had lost our way, and as evening was 
approaching, we dismounted and dragged the horses 
after us for several weary miles, over hill and dale, 
always among the trees. Tired out at last, and over- 
taken by night, it seemed as if we must make a hungry 
bivouac among the gaunt old oaks, when we fell in 
with a track, and ere long arrived at a miserable hovel, 
which did duty as a Khan, but had nothing to offer 
except some Indian com bread. The interior was so 
uninviting and so encumbered with pigs, that it was 
preferable to light a fire outside, in the cool frosty air 
of the haze which overspread the forest, aiid to make 
a night of it sitb Jove, 

Krouschevatz, in the times of Servian glory, the 
residence of the Despot Lazar, boasts but the fragment 
of a stout old tower to tell that the place is not a mush- 
room of yesterday, as the stranger would otherwise 
infer from its broad streets of new one-storied houses. 
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and its brightly whitewashed and gilded church. 
We put up at a kind of public baker's, {^fv/ruTigei)^ 
where meat pies and other dishes were <;ontinually 
concocting or cooking, and where the accommodation 
for sleepers consisted only of a wooden counter, sepa- 
rated from the street by a shutter at night. By an 
accident I was introduced to the Protopope, Paulovitch, 
with whose son, a student at Schemnitz, I had been 
acquainted in Hungary. To a courteous and dignified 
exterior, recalling much of the Turkish air, this gentle- 
man added an acquaintance with languages and litera- 
ture, and a moral tone, which, if more widely spread 
among the priesthood of the Greek church, would go 
far towards elevating the character of this still rude 
people. 

Since I had visited Belgrade from the Hungarian 
shore, a revolution had deposed the Milosch family 
and elevated the present reigning prince, and the first 
day of my stay at Krouschevatz was marked by general 
rejoicings for an amnesty in favor of political oflfenders* 
In the evening there were gun-firings and illuminations ; 
and at the house of a hoepitable Servian with a pretty 
wife, I was jovially received, and aided in the Kolo^ a 
national round dance, which was kept up with spirit fcwr 
hours, accompanied by songs. 

Krouschevatz is so near the frcmtier that border fo- 
rays are not unfrequent, and tales of cattle lifting by 
Amaoots and Servians are as rife as in olden days on 
our Scottish border. The encounters thus produced 
keep up a hostile feeling, for which the actual Turks 
are very little to blame, however much they may have 
incurred it in the long and bloody wars before the 
time of Milosch. The commerce of the country is de- 
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cidedly advancing with its increased security ; and I 
dined at the comfortable cottage of an Albanian 
settler, from Del vino, who was an example of what 
thrift may produce under such circumstances. 

Had I been well acquainted with the Servian tongue, 
many a tale, more or less veracious, could I have re- 
ported of the deeds andisayings of some of their ancient 
heroes and despots; for a part of the entertainment 
often consisted in a long recitation of poetry, of which 
the striking portions seemed well known to all present.. 

In proceeding northward, we had to ford the Servian 
(Srb) Morava, which, swollen by rain, nearly carried 
away our horses : and we then struck across to rejoin 
the main route at Yagodin. My Greeks, in the mean- 
while, did their best to turn me to account, over and 
above the sum I had agreed to pay them. At one time 
it was my cloak, at another my pistols or other arms 
which they coveted ; and first they would propose I 
should make them a present of the desired object as a 
reminiscence of a journey with a brother Christian ; and 
then suggested a friendly exchange to the same end, 
wherein the article proposed on their side was about a 
tenth of the value of that on mine. It was too absurd 
to raise one's choler, but when the scheme was pro- 
pounded during a long wet ride, or on a scrambling 
road, where the horses' legs plunged through rotten 
timber into a quagmire, it so far discontented me with 
my guides, that I wished them no good, and that their 
places were filled by my old Osmanli friends, ever 
truthful and honorable. 

Besides the introduction of the formalities, hateful to 
an Englishman, which have followed the patronage of 
Bussia and Austria, the Servians labor under other 
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disadvantages which contrast badly with the state of the 
purely Turkish provinces. Among these is the want of 
cleanliness, particularly in the Khans, and the neglect 
of proprieties to which the OsmanHs pay great attention. 
It may be recollected that since the war of independ- 
ence, no Turks are allowed to live in Servia, except in 
the fortresses ; and hence, away from those towns scarce 
any relics of the once dominant race remain. 

Notwithstanding the wild state of the country, a tra- 
veller may roam in security. In the early part of the 
century no region was more infested by bandits ; but as 
soon as Milosch Obrenovitch established his stem rule, 
every village was made answerable for a murder or 
robbery committed within a certain distance, and it be- 
came the interest of all to repress disorder. An eye- 
witness told me that he had seen the Prince himself 
rush at a captured murderer and hew off his head with 
his own hand ; and however abhorrent from our notions 
many of the earlier actions of his reign may have been, 
their effect was most salutary on a people uncultivated 
and even admiring deeds of violence. 

But a few days more were passed on the journey ; 
interminable forests on the hills, a few highland pas- 
tures, and vast fields of Indian com in the plains, formed 
the staple of the picture ; and it was with rapture that 
I saw at last the plain unfold, and the noble Danube 
rolling majestically past the quaint old fortress of 
Semendria. 

Arrived at Belgrade, the last isolated stronghold of 
the Ottoman, it was not long before I crossed the Save, 
and enjoyed at Semlin, in the kind hospitality of our 
Consul-Gteneral and of some of the Austrian officers, the 
refreshing influence of genial add cultivated society. 
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General considerations on European Turkey — Population — ^Tbe Turks- 
Liberality of their institutions — Corruptness of officials — Good qualities 
— Reforms — ^The Albanians or Amaoots — ^The Bulgarians, and their 
8elf-goy.emment : their position with respect to the Turks — Proposed 
schemes of spoliation. 

No sooner does a fresh embroilment of the " Eastern 
question" occur, than inventive geniuses propound their 
nostrums for its arrangement, very often without much 
regard to the conditions of the case. Some will advo- 
cate a regulated system of rapine, by which whole 
peoples are to be handed over to certain European 
powers, whilst others erect the unsubstantial fabric of a 
Greek empire, heedless of the proved character and of 
the small numbers of their prpt^gds. 

A brief view of the different populations inhabiting 
European Turkey will expose the fallacy of many of 
these schemes, and the impolicy of proposing to force 
upon millions of men institutions foreign to their cus- 
toms and tradition. 

It is well enough known that the majority of the 
population is Christian, but not so often remembered 
that although of the so-called "Greek" churchy the 
greater part of them have no affinity with, and no sym- * 
pathy for, the Greeks. Slavonian either in their origin, 
or (as the Bulgarians) by gradual transition, their Ian- 
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gnage and religion allies them to the Servians of Hun- 
gary and to the Hussians ; and they cover more or less 
the whole of European Turkey excepting Albania, 
"Wallachia, and Moldavia. Throughout the regions 
which they occupy, the other nations, Turk, Greek, 
Armenian, &c., are scattered only in groups and colo- 
nies. 

An estimate of the population, in round numbers, 
nearly in accordance with Dr. Bou^, gives us the fol- 
lowing results : 

Turks 

AlbaDiaos (Arnaoots) (mostly Mohammedan) 
'fiosvacs (Mohammedan) . 



Slaves or 
ShivoDians 



1 



Hertzegovines and j./ci,rigti^N 
Croats . r ^ 



Romani 



Servians, proper 

MoDteDegrines . 

Bulgarians 
t Wallachians and Moldavians 
l Zinzars, in Epirus and Thessaly 

Greeks .... 

Armenians .... 

Jews .... 

Gipsies and various 



1,100,000 

1,600,000 

900,000 



400,000 

900,000 

100,000 

4,600,000 

3,850,000 

800,000 

1,000.000 

«00,000 

200,000 

260,000 



16,300,000 

The Turks abound much more on the eastern than on 
the western side of these countries, and although chiefly 
confined to the towns and villages, are sometimes found 
thinly sprinkled through the rural districts. They not 
only occupy most of the government offices, and the 
position of country gentlemen, but besides shop-keeping, 
exercise a variety of trades. Armorers, boatmen, sad* 
' dlers, porters, pipe-makera, &c., are most commonly 
Turks, either of the old Asiatic stock, or of a mixed 
race of somewhat degenerate appearance. / 
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The lands are for the most part divided among the 
Mohammedan spahees, and from this cause a large pro- 
portion of the Bosniaes and other Slaves have embraced 
the Mussulman creed. The foregoing pages have given 
instances of what I believe is the general state of har- 
mony between these landowners or tithe-holders and 
their Christian peasantry. It has long been the system- 
atic course of the enemies of Turtey not only to sow 
dissension, but to persuade the rest of Europe, that a 
cruel oppression is exercised towards the cultivators of 
the soil. But whilst such sweeping assertions are dis- 
tinctly false, it will be found that where cases of injus- 
tice and wrong have occurred, they are generally 
traceable to the irregular and vexatious imposts levied 
by certain governors. These occasions are becoming 
yearly more unfrequent ; some of the excesses have been 
stayed by enactments of the government, others by the 
better feeling which has arisen with the amelioration of 
the state of all classes. 

A French author, no mean judge of the diflSculties 
attending the government of so complicated a popula- 
tion, pays a handsome compliment to the general fair- 
ness of Ottoman rule: — "Compart S, tousles autres 
peuples de la Turquie, il n'en est pas un seul qui, mis k 
la place du Turc, saurait peut-^tre gouvemer des nations 
si disparates avec autant de justice, d'impartialit^, et de 
tolerance religieuse."* 

Many of the details of the Turkish regime might be 
imitated with advantage by nations who imagine them- 
selves far higher in the scale. Few readers are not 
aware of the liberty of the institutiofas which allow every 
man a fair field of enterprise, and throw open the highest 

* Ami Bou£, La Turquie de V Europe, Paris, 1840. 
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honors to the humblest aspirants ; but we have not yet 
appreciated the simplicity of organization, the rapidity 
of executive administration, and the facility of resource 
which contrast favorably with the cumbrous movement 
of governments fettered by "red tape," and hampered 
by formalities. Too true it is, that with this simplicity 
is coupled a fearful amount of corruption ; but if it is 
no apology to point to similar evils, equally infecting 
certain of their powerful neighbors, there is something 
to be said for the particular circumstances of the coun- 
try. Until the appointments are made in a better man- 
ner at head quarters, every official feels that he has to 
look forward to--not whaat he deaerveSy hut what he can 
get. The consequence is clear: he comniences a system 
of extortion, to indem*nify himself in case of soon loos- 
ing his post, and one sin begets another. Let niatters 
be so regulated from the ministry downward, that a man 
^ in the public employ may trust to obtain the fair reward 

of his merit, and the corruptness of place-holders will 
rapidly diminish ; advancing education will lend its aid 
to the natural good fueling of the Turk, which is only 
obscured in the officials by a concurrence of tempta* 
tions. ^ 

The most serious crimes of this nation, the treacheries 
and massacres which stain their history, have been dic- 
tated by wild vengeance or peculiar views of dealing 
with Impracticable rebels, and will no doubt disappear 
Tmder the influence of more general enlightenment. 
Others, which, have been laid at their door, have been 
perpetrated in despite of the Turks, by tribes almost 
independent of the authority of the Sultan. 

In spite of the backwardness of education, the Osman- 
lis possess a sagacity on many points which places them 
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high above a great portiop of our Europeans, and must, 
unless harshly checked by northern gags, greatly assist the 
advancement of their country. " Semi-barbarians" they 
have been called ! but at least the vile murders, the 
burglaries, the wife-beatings, the brutal language, and 
coarse insults so rife among ourselves, are much more 
rare with them; and I maintain, from my own experi- 
ence and that of my friends, that the most uneducated 
Turk, even to the villager or street porter, will not only 
conduct himself with a decorum and grace which would 
shame many of our better classes, but will exhibit sterling 
properties of honor and charity far more estimable than 
any glibly practiced knack of writing or reading. 

It is objected that Sultan Mahmoud's attempted 
reforms have not met with the expected success. What 
shall we say of our own Beform Bill, of our educational 
efforts? Are we to despair of improvement because its 
growth is slow ? Sudden transformations are in these de- 
generate days confined to the pantomime and to the meet- 
ing-house ; but the nearest approach to them, in the shape 
of radical changes effected within a few years, has really 
been wrought in Turkey. The license of the Janissary 
system has been crushed, thd army remodeled, polygamy 
checked, special schools established, bigotry softened 
down, commerce increased, and the position of the 
Bayahs ameliorated. A great deal more remains on 
paper only, which can only become the law of the 
land as the generation inveterately attached to old insti- 
tutions gradually passes away. 

The above table of the population will show the great 
numbers of Mohammedans who still dwell in European 
Turkey. Among them, however, is a large prx)portion 
of Bosniacs, &c., of Slavonian race, a warlike and tur- 
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bnlent people, who have at different times, by their 
fanaticism towards their Christian countrymen, ren- 
dered it necessary for the Tarks to repress them by 
force of arms. 

Another very important element is the Albanian or 
Arnaoot nation, dwellers in the mountain region which 
extends from Macedonia to the Adriatic, and with their 
Christian neighbors in Montenegro (Tchema-gora), the 
rudest inhabitants of the land. It would seem from the 
encroachments of this population in Upper Moesia, that 
their chief Mohammedan tribe, the Gheggers, has 
increased in numbers, as their compatriots on the south 
(chiefly Christians) have also done, in spreading from 
Epirus to the north of Greece and the Morea, till they 
have peopled a large section of the Greek kingdom. 
And so superior is this race in physical power and 
energy, that they must play an important part in' any 
changes to which these countries may still be subjected. 
Not a combat of note took place during the Greek insur- 
rection, in which the Amaoots were not chief actors ; 
and the brave people of Suli, Hydra, and of the moun- 
tains of the Morea, were always ready to stand the brunt 
of battle, whilst the Greeks preferred the diplomacy, 
the boasting, and the wrangling. Yet the ass hath 
clothed himself in the lion's skin ; the modern Greek 
can strut about (and there is no strut more ludicrous) in 
the Albanian fustan or kilt, and will talk and write 
abundantly of the virtues of his ancestors and of his 
own deeds. No one will deny the talent of the Greek, 
but pit him fairly against the Osmanli or the Arnaoot, 
and he is lost till he can use his proper weapons, dupli- 
city and cunning, which often triumph over the haughty 
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dulness of the one and the rude straightforwardness of 
the other. 

We are left by ancient authors almost entirely in the 
dark as to the tracts which the Albanians inhabited 
north of Epirus ; but, just as in the present day they 
have rendered great services in the conquest of distant 
regions, so it is highly probable that their progenitors 
formed a portion of the victorious troops of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus. Quintus Curtius, describing the Mar- 
dians, a people living near the river Morava, from 
Ijhom possibly the large tribe of the Myrditea is de- 
rived, alludes to a kind of kilt, and to their rough hairy 
appearance, " vestis super genua est, comae prseeminent 
hirtee." Little, however, was known of them till their 
long successful resistance to the Turks introduced them 
to the notice of Europe ; tod since that date, their his- 
tory, as knfown to us, is a succession of revolts and 
scenes of violence, up to the time when Ali Pasha, of 
Yanina, succeeded in establishing a sort of organization, 
held together by bands of iron. 

When he at length fell, the Porte commenced a series 
of measures to quell the turbulent spirit of the people, 
but as their execution was based upon self-interest and 
treachery, scarcely any result was obtained. Tlien Sul- 
tan Mahmoud's reforms were to be enforced to bow the 
neck of the chieftains, and cancel the immunities of 
tribes who had enjoyed a practfcal independence. The 
application of force led to violent resistance ; and 
hence resulted the insurrection, which at last, in 1835, 
amounted to a war, in the district of Scodra or Scutari, 
so ill-managed both in its political and military bear- 
ings, that even after the Rumeli Valessi had .been in 
action with a large army, the Arnaoots lost nothing but 
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a great portion of their loyalty towards the Padlschah. 
New injudicious attempts led to risings like those de- 
scribed in former chapters, and it is only very recently 
that the clannish tribes appear to have succumbed to 
authority, and to be prepared to join heart and. hand 
with the Osmanli. 

The Bulgarians form so large an item in the popu- 
lation of European Turkey, that upon their position 
will depend, in a great degree, the fate of this fine 
country. Frugal, orderly, and industrious, they have 
seldom taken part in the commotions which have ex- 
cited at intervals the more' purely Slave nations. Most 
of their institutions have been left, by the toleration of 
the Turks, in the same condition as before the Ottoman 
conquest, and even some of the feudal customs, which 
might among us appear objectionable, are due not to 
their present masters, but to their ancient organization. 
With them, in common with the other Slaves, a prin- 
ciple of representation, of the family by its elected head, 
and of the village by its similarly-elected chief, lies at 
the base of a system of self-government, which, with 
slight modifications, would prove an admirable arrange- 
ment. The local authorities thus chosen regulate the 
levy of the taxes, and the execution of certain public 
works, apportioning the burdens according to tlieir pecu- 
liar knowledge ; and efforts have been made within 
the last fewjrears to emancipate them as far as possible 
from the capricious rule of the Pashas, except as regards 
the general government of the districts. 

Such a system, generating a spirit of self-reliance 
and intelligence, is opposed, toto ccdo^ to the centralizing 
efforts of their European neighbors ; its simplicity, jus- 
tice, and inexpensiveness, offer a fine contrast to the 
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oppressive weight of officials and officialities, which in 
so many countries seem to be considered the essence of 
good government; and a brave people accustomed to 
such a routine would not patiently submit to a central- 
ized regime, or new-fangled constitution, thrust tipon 
them by external meddlers. 

The Turks have never sought to strengthen their' 
position by imposing their own language on the Kayahs, 
as the Magyars have done in Hungary; they have 
secured to them their municipal privileges; and, should 
they offer them additional facilities for improvement, 
and increase their personal security, there is little doubt 
that the Bulgarians will feel that a change of masters 
would be far from desirable. 

Already we see, in the conduct of the clergy, and the 
offer of volunteers for the war, that the sympathies of a 
large class are on the side of the Osmanli, and that the 
statements of the Bussian party, whether emanating 
from English or Greek goose-quills, are garbled and false. 

The proposition to divide the spoils of European 
Turkey has met with favor in the eyes of sundry 
Oerman statesmen, who look longingly to the annexa- 
tion of the provinces along the shore of the Adriatic. 
But, setting aside the immorality and the dangerous 
precedent of such rapine, ip the Slavonic population of 
Hungary so well governed as to make it desirable to 
throw additional millions under the same rule ? Take 
the character of the independent Greek Christians, and 
of the Mohammedan Bosniacs and Amaoots, so hostile 
to the bare idea of being subjected to a Roman Catholic 
government, and consider whether the already straggling 
and heterogeneous Austrian empire would not, by these 
additions, produce a confusion worse confounded ! 
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SCHIIJU 



The events of the last few months have sufficiently 
answered many of the acensations brought against the 
Turkish people by their opponents, and the great ma- 
jority of our periodicals have not failed to lay before 
their readers the logical inference from these facts. The 
forbearance, the dignity, and the clear-sightedness of 
the government have received due commendation ; and 
the spectacle of a people, united as one man to defend 
their territory from the invader, has sufficiently proved 
to Europe the existence of that patriotism of which it 
had been asserted that not a spark was left. 

In the present war a new feature of striking import 
is presented in the large voluntary contributions which 
have flowed in from various sources, and in which the 
Christians also have joined. We might imagine that 
the Sultan had profited by a stanza of Sadi, the Persian 
poet — 

Tlie king "who dares his subjects to oppress, 
In day of Deed will find hia friend a foe. 
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A mighty one. Soothe, rather, and careeB 
Thy people ; and in war-time thou wilt know 
Ko fear of foes. For a jast potentate, 
The nation*fi self will be a host to guard the state.* 

According to the testimony of an old English traT- 
eller, the Christian subjects of the Porte, even two hun- 
dred years ago, wished for no interference on the part 
of Boman Catholic governments. 

** In the European Turkish dominions which I passed, I could not but 
take notice of the great number of Christians ; for excepting great cities, 
or where the sovldiery reside, they are generally all Christians; whereof 
the great body is of the QreeJe Church, who live patiently under the Turl> 
uh toleration. If there should happen any considerable commotion among 
the 7\irkish powers, it is highly probable they would sit still, and be little 
active ; and if any forces of the Latine Church should attempt the con- 
quest of these parts, in all probability they would findvery little assist- 
ance from them, and I fear they would rather adhere unto their Turkiah 
masters." 

Late events appear to show that the interference of 
the great Greek-church power is not much more pala- 
table ; for in spite of some little leaning towards Kussia, 
which has now and then been brought to light, the 
strenuous opposition or the. discontent of the Walla- 
chians, the sturdy neutrality of the Servians,' and the 
voluntary offers of aid to the Sultan by Bulgarians and 
Armenians, are a sufficient proof of improved social 
condition and increased loyalty. 

It would form an endless list if we could review the 
recent contributions of various communities throughout 
the empire. Take a few at random : On the 7th Novem- 
ber last, the inhabitants of Smyrna, and among them 
many Christians, subscribed 100,000 piastres towards 

* Sadi's Gulbtaii, The Kote Garden^ by Eastwiok. 

11 
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the expenses of the war, and on the same daj the town 
of Philippopoli collected 150 horses ; on the 20th, the 
officials of the Quarantine united in preparing 1350 
soits of clothes for the army ; on the 10th December, 
when it was fonnd that the Turkish cavalry were defi- 
cient in number, the inhabitants of the capital, from 
the Pasha to the street porter, and with them many 
Christians, formed a subscription to send 1200 horses to 
the seat of war. The village of Kamabat, near Bour- 
gas, subscribed, soon after, 10,000 measures (of 24 oJca) 
of wheat, for the use of the army. Kor have the 
wealthier individuals lagged bdiind — a merchant of 
Trebizond placed ten of his ships, manned by Moham- 
medans, at the disposal of the Sultan, and even a lady 
of Sayda, gave 2000 piastres each, and a complete out- 
fit to two men, to start them for the scene of action. 

Nothing can be more fally disproved than the equa- 
nimity with which it was said that the people awaited 
the arrival of the Kussians. 

But there are platform speakers among us, who have 
reiterated the false statement that the Turks are never 
commercial people, and should, therefore, be left mi- 
supported, — " stump orators" who, crammed, apparently, 
by Bnssian or Greek agents, assert that the extension of 
the great Northern Power over Turkey would not en- 
danger the interests of England. Nay, from incorrect 
data, the immoral argument has been propounded, that 
we should withhold aid from the one side, because it is 
not ^' so good a customer" as the other; and again, that 
because Kussia has put forth her power for the conflict, 
we should prudently allow the stronger party to have 
his will undisturbed! Most of the fallacies and im- 
moralities alluded to have been so fully and recently 
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exposed b j the good sense and feeling of our nation at 
large, that thej require little further comment. If it 
be the ne plus uK/ra of a people's condition, that it 
should be a nation of shop-keepers, the Turks are surely 
farther advanced than the lately vaunted Magyars. 
Kot only do we find them keeping trading establis!|i- 
ments of all kinds, but their small merchants penetrate 
to and beyond the most distant parts of the empire, 
exemplary for their punctuality, honesty and endurance 
of falg^and privation. The Ubore^ ie weU « wortl^y 
of their hire," — ^more contented, strong-backed, and wil- 
ling, are not to be found in Enrope, and the boatman 
(rf the iBia, the Cam, or the Thames, will join in my 
sympathies for a race of oars-men, whose equals for 
"pluck" and "style" M*e not to be found between our 
own rivers and their extreme comer of Europe. 

Look at that same comer of Europe, and for a moment 
forget the advantageous position of Constantinople. 
Imagine European Turkey in the hands of Eussia. That 
already huge power would acquire an addition to its 
population of above fifteen millions of the most warlike 
people in Europe. I doubt whether she would be able 
readily to tame and hold them in subjection ; but patient 
craft and system will do much towards crushing an inde^ 
pendent spirit ; and if this be only partially accomplished, 

even as in some portions of her present empire, what is the 
result? A power, ponderous enough before, will be 

uhlQ^from the newly ixmquered provi/nces alone^ to bring 

into the field an army equal to thai of either of the other 

greal mUita/ry stdtee of Europe. Austria, unhinged by 

the waning affections of her Slave populations, must lie 

at the mercy of her colossal neighbor ; and it would be 

only a matter of time and detail for the great power to 
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annex, or, at the least, to hnmble, the rest of Christen- 
dom. 

Pause we a moment before the assnrances that there 
need never be apprehension of Snssia as a hostile mari- 
time power. Here is a coontrj boasting already a fleet 
eqnal in numbers to those of England and France ; her 
nde marked bj a singalar decision and energy; her 
chief with a force of character faUj appreciated by his 
people, heading the movement of aggression southward, 
to which they have all so long looked with exultation, 
and sparing no expense in augmenting his resources by 
the scientilic and technical education of his ofiicers. 
Mark the throes of Panslavism, however impracticable, 
among other Slavonic nations, and when we allow the 
possibility of Kussia's absorbing the maritime popula- 
tions of the Enxine and the JEgsean, we shall have to 
believe with the far-seeing Napoleon that the advent of 
'^ Cossack" rule might gradually overshadow the whole 
of our European states. 

Turkey is, even more than Kussia, more than Hun- 
gary, more than any country in Europe, in a transitional 
state, and has made greater strides, within a few years, 
towards improvement, though hideous corruption, and 
many a foul stain shared no less by Christians than by 
Moslems, remain to be cleared away. The monopoly 
of knowledge, till lately, among the Ulema, or profes- 
sors of religion and law, has been a prime obstacle to 
more rapid change ; but the establishment of military, 
medical, and other schools is already breaking in on 
the old routine. 

In the remoter districts, the sweeping reforms of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud produced for some years but a small im- 
pulse ; and the very rapidity with which he introduced 
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them in his own immediate neighborhood was the means 
of retarding them in the provinces. He is entitled to 
admiration for the intelligence and freedom from preju- 
dice which he displayed ; but there ifaay have been some 
lack of judgment and ignorance of his own people, in 
commencing by a change in externals, which, with un- 
educated men, taught by their religion to hold them- 
selves above all other nations, was precisely the point to 
awaken most distrust and opposition. 

The European dress, for its scanty and thriftily-mea- 
sured proportions, has long been a subject of ridicule to 
the flowing-draperied Oriental, who, besides having a 
natural appreciation of the beautiful, considers a display 
of the person in a tight garb ungainly and indecent. 
Yet the Sultan suddenly ord^^d his subjects to adopt 
these hated vestments, unsuited not only to their climate, 
but to their customs and habits of life. Here were men 
who never entered a room without taking off their shoes 
at the entrance, at once expected to force their feet into 
close-fitting boots ; and a whole nation which had never 
known of the existence of a chair, ordered to don the 
tight " continuations" of Europe, in which should they 
attempt to sit down in their familiar attitude, bursts of 
seams and rents and pains in the joints must ensue. 
These and many similar difficulties are being gradually 
overcome, but it will require yeah) to accustom the 
country at large to any part of the Nizam dress except 
the fez ; and there is little reason to doubt that other 
and more important parts of the reform movement are 
in the meanwhile making more decided progress. 

It has been a subject of disappointment that little 
result has yet been produced by the agency of young 
men sent to France, England, and Austria for education. 
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Some of the more enlightened gttttesmen, as Redschid 
and Kamik Pashas, were instmmental in preparing by 
this means a great amount of fatnre good for their 
comitry, which has been partially obstructed for a while 
by the iUiberality or misapprehension of many of the 
old schooL Hie difficulty of appreciating what the 
students have be^i engaged upon, often causes their 
being placed in a sphere where they are unable to be 
usefuL Two young men who thus returned from a 
European capital, where they had been studying sur- 
gery, were supposed to be equally an foil at cutting and 
carving of doth and silk, and were at once advanced to 
the post of inspectors of a manufactory of red caps! 

The new comers are exposed to another misapprdien- 
sion in the credit which they acquire for the possession 
of universal knowledge ; and in die bdief that they 
may be as successful in one department aa another ; ccn- 
fflstently with the old Turkish system of advancing a 
man one day from his barber's shop to the post of a 
minister, and another day thence to the command of an 
army. Thus we find a returned student, who had ex- 
hibited to the Sultan a working model of a steamboat 
made by himself, rewarded for his mechanical skill by 
a large present in money, and a commission as captain 
of a brig of war I 

How is it to be expected that before one generation 
has well passed away, more than a partial change should 
have been wrought } Let but the opportunities of learn- 
ing increase, and the contact with other lands, and the 
spectacle of national energy come into play, and we 
may see the Eastern question solved in the most unob- 
jectionable manner, by the strengthened independence 
of the country. 
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It is but a futile accusation to bring against the Turks,* 
that their country is not made the most of, or that their 
Greek subjects, from alleged misgovemment, are not 
alive to the valine of truth. If the Osmanlis were on 
that account to be deprived of their provinces, where 
would be our right to maintain Ireland ? The Bulgarian 
and the Servian, although subjected to the same rule as 
the Greek, are far from remarkable for falsehood or 
fraud; and require, for the farther development of 
the land, to be stimulated and encouraged ; whilst the 
Greek, to whom a large proportion of the crimes of the 
country is to be traced, as assuredly needs the repression 
of a stricter executive. 

Even in this land of free thought, there are ^me 
among us who would fain revive religious hatreds, and 
talk of the propriety of expelling the ^^ Mohammedan 
unbelievers" from Europe. Of all sources of bitterness, 
the comparison and contention of creeds is most to be 
deprecated, and I should regret to add anything to hurt 
the feelings of the Moslem, the Greek, or the Koman 
Catholic. I have only endeavored to give a truthful 
picture of what a solitary traveller may see for himself; 
and those of my readers who have not wearied of the 
long journey, will have seen that many a fair flower 
may bloom amid desert wastes. As regards the Osmanli 
people, disregarding its government, I learnt to esteem 
it for truthfulness, hospitality, honesty of purpose, and 
kindly charity ; and that man can have but little sym- 
pathy for his. fellow beings, who would assert that where 
such virtues flourish, there does not exist the foundation 
of a noble and useful humanity. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

Hinenl reaources of Turkey — Geological featares — ^Mines in the Asiatic 
and in the European proyinces — Requirements for the deyelopment of 
the mines. 

Amoito the nataral resonrces of Turkey, whether in 
Asia or in Enrope, not the least important are its min- 
erals. Knmeroas localities have been at one time or 
other the scene of mining enterprise; but in almost 
every case the operations have again ceased through 
the mismanagement of the government and the want of 
skill and capital of the miners. 

The few mines which are left in work are leased by 
the Porte to certain speculators, mostly Greeks, subject 
to conditions which may in some cases interfere with 
their fair development ; and the system of forced labor, 
which is still too often applied, contributes to the non- 
effectiveness of the workmen. 

In the eastern and north-eastern parts of Asia Minor, 
and, I believe, in other parts of the country, geological 
conditions very similar to those of Oreece and Toscany 
present us with numerous places at which the presence 
of metallic ores may be expected. The secondary strata 
termed scaglia and maeigno by the Italians, and the ter- 
tiary nummulite limestones, repose upon, and the former 
are often disturbed by, intrusive masses of serpentine 
and greenstone poi-phyries. It is at and near such lines 
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of contact that many of the mines hitherto worked have 
been opened ; although at some places, as around Keb- 
ban Maden, the ores appear to be associated with an 
older class of rocks. 

It miy be of interest to note down those spots which 
are or have been remarkable for their metallic mineral 
wealth. But few of them I have seen / myself : for a 
notice of others I am indebted to Messrs. J. W. Hamil- 
ton and Ainsworth. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 
1. Arghaneh Maden ;* copper mines in Serpentine ; described 

above in Chapter lY. ; fuel scarce ; produce nearly 400 tons 

of copper per annum. 
S. Kebban Maden ;* argentiferous lead and ochreous silyes ores ; 

fuel scarce ; 900 lbs. of silver produced annually. 

3. Gumush Khaneh ; argentiferous lead ; formerly the most pro- 

ductive mines of Asia Minor, now yielding only 80 or 90 lbs. 
a year, with a little gold, most of the shafts being drowned. 
This and the last mine are situated in hills of slate, lime- 
stone, and occasional outbreaks of a felspathic and granitic rock. 

4. Baibourt ; a town on the road between Erzronm and Trebi- 

zond. In the time of the Seljukian dynasty, Marco Polo 
relates that " within a castle named Paipurth is a rich mine 
of sOver." 

5. Tshaiwar Maden; 3i hours S. E. from Baibourt ; copper ores 

worked in the midst of woods. 

6. Ak Dag Maden ; argentiferous galena ; 18 hours from Tocat ; 

amid forests. 

7. Gumush Kian Maden ; the same ores ; near Angora. 

8. Hadjee Kidy ; the same ; 14 hours E.N.E. of Amasiah. 

0. Bakyr Kureksi; copper ores; 30 miles N.N.E. of Kasta- 
mooni, and 15 from the coast ; the shafts full of water. In 
the time of Mohammed II., it was worked to great advan- 
tage by Ismael Beg, the Turcoman chief of Sinope, who 
paid the Sultan a yearly tribute of 200,000 ducats, chiefly 
derived from the mines. 

* See also my description of these mines. Quart J<nir, CM, Soe^t yoL I 
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10. Ishik Dag ; 60 miles N. by E. of Angora, amid pine foieato. 

11. Denek Maden ; 50 miles E. S. E. of Angora, about 10 miles 

from the Kizzil Irmak ; said by Ainsworth, a few years 
since, to prodace fiye or six pounds of silver per week. 
13. The mountain range east of Siwas ; yagne reports. 

13. Tris Maden; 42 miles S.W. of Konieh ; smelts poor lead 

ores brought from the mountains 10 hours to the south. 

14. Tireboli ; openings of ancient mines on the western bank of 

the stream ; probably the Argyria of the ancients. 

15. Eleheu ; six hours to the south, are depibsits of copper ore. 

16. Adana ; at seyeral points in the Taurus^ lead ores, &c., haye 

been worked during the Egyptian occupation. 

17. The Olympus range, near Broussa. 

18. Mount Ida ; in both of these mountain masses, indications of 

yarious ores have been obseryed. 

19. Near Asheetha, Layard describes an old copper mine. 

20. Coal mines near EregIL 

Iron ohes have been met with at several points, but 
do not appear to be worked, except in the region of 
XJnieh, the land of the ancient Chalybes, as described 
by Hamilton. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

21. Buyukderehi A small copper mine was lately worked near 

this place, unsuccessfully. 

22. KaratovOf not far from Sofia, produces ores of argentiferous 

lead in a hard porphyry, from which a considerable quantity 
of silyer is said to be extracted ; but the mining, the dress- 
ing and smelting, are equally defective. 

23. Egri Palanka ; magnetic iron ores in talcose slate. 

24. Samakoy ; Votnitza and Stari-maden in Bosnia ; the north of 

Croatia, Samakoyjik near Varna, Maidan Pek and Roudnik 
in Seryia, Kurschumli near Pristina, are other localities 
in which ores of iron, lead, or copper, are more or less 
worked. 

Gold, it may be recollected from ancient histories, 
was abundantly found in the sands of many of the 
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rivers ; but thongh proved still to exist in small quan- 
tities in Macedonia and elsewhere, it is no lohger 
extracted from similar deposits. 

It is not to be supposed that the Porte and the chief 
officers of the government have been inattentive to the 
mineral resources of their country. Uncertain of the 
right course to pursue, thej have sometimes thought it 
best to make lliem over to Greek adventurers ; at 
other times, have called in the aid of European ad- 
visers ; but whether it be from the obstacles of lan- 
guage and prejudice, or the want of energy, Uttle 
advantage has yet accrued. Turkey must endeavor 
to shake off more of the fatalist inactivity of her sons, 
and to assemble a body of intelligent and zealous 
mining officers, such, in fact, as there is already ma- 
terial for in the natural constitution of many a young 
Osmanl). 

Already the Servians, guided by the powerful minds 
of the ministers, Yutshitch and Petronievitch, have 
recognized the advantages of such a measure ; and 
about twelve years ago some young men of the better 
class were sent to the Academy of Schemnitz, to 
pursue a complete course of study. 

In fine, with the mining department of Turkey, as 
with so many others, it is to extended intercourse and 
education that we must look for the advancement of 
this interesting country. 



THE END. 



J. S. REDFIELD, 

110 AHD 112 NASSAU STREET, NEW TORt 
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EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 

By AcHETA DoMESTicA. In Three Series : L Insects of Sprinff.-* 
n. Insects of Summer. — III. Insects of Autumn. Beautirally 
illastrated. Crown Svo., cloth, gilt, price $2.00 each. The same 
heautifttlly colored after nature, extra gilt, $4.00 each. 

** A book elegant enough for the centre table, witty enough for after dinner, and wtoa 
VBongb for the study and the echool-room. One of the beautf ful lessons of this work ii 
die kuxdlT Tiew it takes of nature. Nothing is made in vain not only, but nothing is 
■nade ugir or repulsiTe: A charm is thrown around erery object, and life suffiued 
through alL suggestiTe of the Creator's goodness and wisdom." — Tf. T. EoangetUL 

•* Moths, gloW'Wonns, lady-birds, May-flies, beeo, and a variety of other inhabitants ol 
4ie h)9ect world, are descanted upon in a pleasing style, combining scientific informatioii 
with romance, in a manner peculiarly attractive.** — Oo mm erdtd Adoertiser. 

** The book includes solid instruction as well as genial and captivating ndrtli. Tbs 
wjentiftc knowledge of the writer is thoroughly reluible.**— .fSsoMliMr 




MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Arsene Houssate, with beautifully Engraved Portraits of 
Louis XV., and Madame de Pompadour. Two volume 12mo. 
450 pages each, extra superfine paper, price $2.50. 

CoNTKNTS.— Dufretny, Fontenelle, ICarivaux, Piron, llie Abb6 Prevost, 6entn.BenMr^ 
Florian, BoufSera, Diderot, Gr^try, Riverol, Louis XV., Greuze, Boucher, The Vaa* 
loos, Lantara, Wattean, La Motte» Dehle, Abb6 Trublel; Bulfon, Dorat, Cardinal d« 
Berids, CrCbilkm the Gay, Bfarie Antoinette, Made, de Pompadour, V«l€, Mile. Gi- 
margo, Iflle. Clainm, Mad. de la Popelini^re, Sophie Aznonld, Cr^illon the Tragle, 
MDe. Guimard, Three Pages in the Life of Daneonrt, A Promenade in the Palais-Royal, 
the Chevalier de la CIos. 
*< A more fascinatinsr book than this rarely issues from the teeming press. Faseliui* 

dag in its subject ; fascinating in its style : fascinating in its power to lf>aa the reader int» 

castle-building of the most gorgeous und bewitching description."— Oraricr if Enfuirw. 
t^TioM is a liiost welcome book, full nf ;n formation and anm^ment, in the form of 

memoirs, comments, and anecdotes. It has tho style of light literature, with the U8» 

ftilness 3f the gravest It should be in every library, and the hands of ^(3vcry reader.** 

Bottom Common we a l th, 
** A Book of Books^— Two delicloosly spioy vohuues, that are a perfect bonn* * 

te VI ^icorp in reading.''— JETons Jo 



fttOnSLDS NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATTONC. 



PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES 

By Arsene HorssATE. With beautifully-engraved Portraitb cd 
Voltaire and Mad. Parabere. Two vols., 13mo, price 82.50. 

**We baT« here Uie mo«t chumtnff book we have read theae many dav^-^w 
powerftil in itt fiuclaatioii that we bave oeen beld for honra from oar imperioiu labon 
or needful alumben, by the entrancing Infloenoe of iM pagea. One of tbe moat ded^' 
Me fmita of the prolific field of literature of tbe preaent seaaon/— Porfumd EeUftle. 

** Two brilliant and faacinating— we had almoat aaid, bewitching— Tolumea, combt 
■lag infomiation and amuaement* the lighteat goaaip^ with aoUd and aenlceable wto 
dom."— rcnAaa BUuk. 

**It ia a moat admirable book, full of originality, wit; informatioB and philoeophy 
Indeed, the Tividneaa of the book ia extraordinary. The acenea and dMcripdoMT an 
■baohitiely life-like."— dMuA^ra LUermj Oautte. 

** The worka of the preaent writer are the only onea the aplrit of wboae rfaetofte doea 
)nattce to thoae timea, and in faacination of deaeription and atyle e<)uai the f 
ttiey deacant upon.**— JVda Orlemna Ommerdal Butietim. 

' The author ia a brilliant writer, and aanrea up hia aketchea in a qtarkUag ; 
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ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
By John Kendrick, M. A. In 2 vols., 12nio, price $2.50. 

** No work haa heretofore appeared cuited to the wanti of ttie hiatorieal atadanc, 
which combined the labora of artiata, trarellera, interpretera and critica, during the 
perioda from Uie earUeat records of the monarchy to its final abaorption in the empira 
of Alexander. Thia work auppliea this deficiency."— 0/<e« Brtnek. 

'•Not only tbe geography and political hiatory of Egypt under the Pbaraoba are 
giTen, but we are ramiahed with a minute account of the domeatic mannera and en*, 
toma of the inhabitants, their language, lawa, adenca, religion, agriculture, naTigatioB 
and eommerce.*'— C o mMo rcUU AmerttMr. 

** Theae Yolumea preaent a comprehensive view of theresulta of the combined labon 
of travellera, artiata, and acientific explorera, which have effected ao much during tiie 
preaent century toward the development of Egyptian arehasology and hiatpry.* * J ww * 
•al ef CSiMiaMros. 

** The deacriptiona are very rivid and one wandera, delighted with the author, through 
the land of Egypt, gathering at every atep, new phaaea of her wondrona hiatory, and 
enda with a more intelligent knowledge than he ever before had, of the land of tha 
Pharaoha.**— Jaurieati Sptctator. 




COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; 

Or Kesemblances between Men and Animals. By J. W. Redfiblo* 
M. D. In one vol., 8vo, with several hundred illustrationa. 
price, $2.00. 

* Dr. EedAald haa produoed a very enrioua, amuaing, and faiatnietlvo book, eariona 
fai Ita origiiMUty and Uluatrationa, amuaing in the eompariaona and analyaea, and la. 
atructive D3oauae it containa very much useful information on a too much iKgleetad 
aubject It will be eagerly read and miickly appreciated.** — National JKgU, 

^ Tbe whole work exhibits a good deal of scientific research, intelligent obaervation, 
and inaenuity.**— Aifly Utiion. 

•« Highly entertaining even to thoae who have Httle tfme to atndy the adenee.*— 
iktroU JMify Advertiatr. 

<* Thia ia a remarkableirolnme and vriU be read by two claaaea, tiioae who atudy fot 
taiformatioa, and thoae who read for amuaement For ita cnriginality and entertaming 
dharaeter, we commend it to our readera.*'— jillany MxpnsM, 

•• It ia overflowing vrith wit, humor, and originality, and proftiady tlluatratad. The 
whole wotk ia diatbigaialied by vaat roaaarcL and knowledge."— JTmclarteeftar. 
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«RDFIRLD*8 NBW AND POPULAR PUBLIC A TTOlft. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, from 
the Early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the folio of 3632, 
in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. Third 
edition, with a fac-simile of the Manuscript Correctiona. I vol 
12mo, cloth, il 50. 

'* It is not for a moment to be doubted, we think, that in thii Tolume a contributlaB 
bM been made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakespeare's text, by far tbm most im 
portant of any offered or attempted sitace cQialrospeare lived and wrote."— >X<mdL ^eam 

<• The correetioni which Mr. GoUier has hero giTen to the world are, we Tentare to 
think, of more value than the labors of nearly all the critica on Shakespeare's text pot 
logetber.''-»Loii4o» LUtrarf Gautte, 

•* It la a rare gem in the historir of literature, and can not fail to command tiie atten* 
tlon of all the amateurs of the writing^s of the immortal dramatic poet." — CV§ton 09ur 

** It Is a book absolutely indispensable* to every admirer of Shakespeare who wishes 
to read him understandingiy."— Lovisvttis Courier, 

** It is dear from internal evidence, that for the most part tiiey are genuine reeloro- 
tlons of the original plays. They carry eonvictioo with them." — Home JounuU. 

** Tliis volume ia an almost indispensable companion to any of the editions of 
Shakespeare, so numerous and often important are many of the oorreetlons.**— Asfislsr 
PkUadelpMa. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

By Joseph Feani^is Michaub. Translated by W. Robson, 3 vote. 
12fno., maps, $3 75. 

** It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and hidd in ar« 
raagprneot, with a lively and flowing narrative."— Jetmuii of Oommeree. 

•* We need not say that the work of Michaud has superseded all other historic 
of the Crusades. This history has long been tiie stsndanl work with all who could 
read it in its oriffinal language. Another work on the Same subject is as improbable 
as a new history of the * Decline snd Fall of the Roman Empire.' " — Salem Fireman. 

** The most faithful and masterly history ever written of the wild wars for the Holy 
\Mod.*'~~Pkiladelpkia American Oonrier. 

*«The ability, diligenc^ and faithfulness, with which Michaud baa ozeenled hla 
neat task, are undisputed ; and it is to his well-filled volumes t^at Uie historical stn* 
dent must now resort for copious snd authentic facts, and luasinous views respectinf 
this most romaatio and wonderful period in the aaaals of the Old World,**— -Aasis« 
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MARMADUKE WYVIL. 

An Historical Romance of 1651, by HeNrt W. Herbeet, author 
of the *< Cavaliers of England/' 6cc.^ to. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. 

** This Is one of the best works of the kind we have ever read— full of thrflliDg incl* 
dents and adventures in the stirring times of Cromwell, and in tiint style whlon has 
mado thf> works of Mr. Herbert so popular."^ Cftrlytien Freeman^ Bonton, 

••llie work is distinguished by the same historical knowledge, thrilling incident, and 
pictorial beauty of stylel which havt. sharaolerised all Mr. Herbert's fictions and imparted 
to them such a bewitching interest"— Fmiibs BIsds. 

** The author out of a simple plot and very few characters, bsa eonstmeted a novel 
of deep Interest and of considerable historical value. It will be fouiid weU ww^ 
waiUnf."— ^totonai i&#^ irsrcsusr. 
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rkdfield's new and popular publications. 

MACAULATS SPEECHES. 

Speeclies by the Ri^ht Hon. T. B. Macaulat, M. P., Author of 
•* The History of England," " Lays of Ancient Rome,'* &c., &c. 
Two vols., 12mo, price $2.00. 

** It It hard to uy whether his poetry, his speeches in parliament, or his brllllaat 
Miays, are the most charming ; each has raised him to rery great eminence, and wobM 
be suffloientto eonstttate the reputation of anT ordinary man." — 8v ArdkiMd Alinm 

** It may be said that Great Britain has produced no statesman since Burlce. who haa 
■nited in so eminent a degree as Macaulay the lofty and cnltinUed genius, the eloquent 
oratcr, and the sagacious and far-reaching politician."— ^ifraiiy Mgn». 

** We do not know of any liring English orator, whose doquence comes so near the 
ancient ideal — close, rapid, powerful, praoical reasoning, animated by an Intense earn- 
estness of feeling.'*— CSniWer 9(Enqwirtr. 

** Mr. Macaulay has lately acouired as great a reputation as an orator, as he bad for>- 
aaerly won as an essayist and historian. He takes in his speeches tiie sune wide and 
eompreheaslTe grasp of his subject that he does in his essays, and treats it in the sama 
elegant style."->PA«tade/p*ia Evenings ButtOin. 

** The same elaborate finish, sparkling antithesis, full sweep and copious flow of 
thought, and transparency of stylo, which made his essavs so attractive, are found in 
his speeches. They are so perspicuous, so brilliantly stuadcd with ornament and illa» 
tration. and so resistless in their current, thnt they appear at the time to bo tiie wisest 
and greatest of human compositions."— JVsvyorik Bvmn^dlM, 
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TRENCH ON PROVERBS. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trencb, B. Dn 
Professor of Divinity in Kjng's College, London, Author of the 
** Study of Words." 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

** Another charming book by the author of the ** Study of Words,** on a snbSect which 
Is so Ingeniously treated, that we wonder no one has treated It before.'*— Fmess Made. 

** It is a book at once profoundly instructiTe, and at the same tfane d(*priTed of all 
approach to dryness, by the charming manner in which the subject is treated."— Jr* 
tiur'9 HoBU Qautta. 

** It is a wide field, and ono which the autiior has well cuItlTated, adding not only to 
his own reputation, but a raluable work to our literature.**— jllfreay Bvmin^ TVeaser^ 

** Hie work shows an acute perception, a genial appreciation of wit, and great re> 
search. It is a very rare and agreeable production, wnieh may be read with mroAt and 
delight**— iVbv York SoM^dUt. 

** The stylo of the author is torse and Tigorowi almoat a model to Mi ktod.**— PM* 
Umd MeUolie. 




THE LION SKIN 
And the Lover Hunt ; by Charles de Bernard. 12mo, $1.00. 

** It is not often the noyel-reader can find on his bookseller's shelf a publication so ftaO 
of incidents and good humor, and at the same time so provocatiye of honest thooghL" 
'^National (Worcester, Mass.) JEgis. 

** It is full of incidents ; and the reader becomes so interested In the principal person* 
ages in the work, that he is unwilling to lay the book down until he haa learned tfieit 
«Riole history."— £os(0n Olive Branch. 

*< It is refh^shing to meet occasionslly with a welKpublished story which is written for 
a storr, and for nothing else— which is not tipped with the snapper of a moral, Ok 
loaded In the handle with a pound of philanthropy, or an equal quantity of leadea fhi 
toeQphy."— JJpriiiffEsU Rs pm h iiean . 



HEDFIKLDS NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATTONfl, 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Slicridaa, 
^ by Thoma» Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua ReynoMs. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

*' One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. It is the life of a wil 
•rritten by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's most sparliling poems are more brilliant and 
'■•cinating than this biography."— Boston TYanseript. 

** This is at once a most Talaable biography of tne most celebrated wit of the times. 
nd one of the moat entertaininsr works of its gifted author.** — Spring^Jidd BqnMicmi, 

**The Life of Sheridan, the wit, contains as much food for serious thought as the 
best sermon that was eyer penned.** — Artkur't Home Ontette. 

*' The sketch of such a chsracter and career as Sheridan*s by suo Vaiid as Moors^ 
Wn never cease to be sttractive.**— iV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

"The work is instructiTe and full of interest"— CArist&m Intdligmoer, 

** It is a gem of biography ; full of incident, elegantly written, warmly appredatiTei 
•od on the whole candid and just. Sheridan was a rare and wondeHul gentns, md has 
in this work Justice done to his surpassing merits."— iV. Y. Bvan^ettit, 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. 

Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah BABRiNeT0H« 
Judge tf the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** A more entertaining book than this *' not often thrown in our way. His sketches 
of character are inimitable ; and many of the prominent men of his tUne are hit olf hi 
the most striking and graceful outline.*' — AU^any Argve, 

*• He was a very shrewd observer and eccentrie writer, and his narrative of his owd 
life, and sketches of society in Ireland during his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
Interesting."— iV: Y. Commercial Advertiter. 

** It Is one of those works which are conceived and written in so hearty a view, and 
brings before the reader so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertain 
Bent and information are equally balanced.*'— Boston Tranecript. 

** This is one of the roost entertaining books of the season."— iV. Y. Recorder. 

" It portrays in life-like colors the characters and daily habits of nearly lUl the £Df 
liA and Irish celebrities of that period."— JV. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 




JOMINFS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
'from the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieut. S V. Bknet 
U. S. Ordnance, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

"Of great value, both for its historical merit and its acknofwledged Impartfality."— 
CMelian Freeman^ Boeton. 

*' It has long been regarded In Europe as a work of more tbnn ordinary merit, wbila 
to military men his review of the tactics and manoeuvres of the French "Emperor dar 
Ing Uie few days which preceded his final and most disastrous defeat, is considered ■■ 
faistrttctive, as it is interesting.*'— ilrtAar's Home Oatette. 

"It is a standard authority and illustrates a subject of permanent interest. Wltti 
military students, and historical inquirers, it will be a favorite reference, and for tl% 
general reader it possesses great value and interest."— Boston TYanecript. 

*' It throws much light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon's military and 
political genius. The translation is one of much vigor."— BofUm CommonweaUJL 

**It supplit's sn important chapter in the most interesting and eventfttl period of Xa* 
poleun*s military rareer." — SatMnnak Daitg Neme. 

• Ir !■ ably written and skilftiUy traiiilated."— TdMArs Biadt. 



RBDFIELD's new A.KD POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



LIFE IN THE MISSION. 

Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs* Colin 
Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. $2 00. 

** It li enliTened witib eoutiUets pleasant anecdotes, and altogether is one of the most 

itertaining and valvable works ot the kind that we hare met with for many a day.^— 

TrawUer, 



* A more charming prodnction has not Issued from the press for years, than this Jovr- 
Bal of Mrs. Mackenzie.*'— ilrtktcr's Home Oaielte, 

** She aiso eives us a clearer insight into the manners, position, climate, and way of 
life in genpral, in that distant land, tiian we have been able to obtain from any other 
work.**— C9kri«(ian Herald. 

* Her obaenrations illustraliYe of the religions state of things, and of the progress of 
Miasioiis in the East will be found specialty valuable. It is on the whole a fascinating 
work, and withal is fitted to do goodr— Puritan Recorder. 

** She was fiimiliarly acquainted with some of the excellent laborers sent out by the 
Prasbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, of whom she speaks Ui the most farorabto 
terms. The work b instractive and very readabteL" — Pre^fterioM. 
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WESTERN CHARACTERS. 



Western Characters ; being Types of Border Life in the Western 
States. By J. L. M*Connel. Author of "Talbot and Vernon," 
''The Glenns,*' &c., 6cc, With Six Illastratbns by Parley. 
12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

** Ten different classes are sketched in this admirable book, and written by the hand 
of a master. The auUior is an expert limner, and makes his portraits striking."— Bi^ 
falo JExpreu, 

** Never has Darley's pencil been more effectively used. Hie writer and sketcher 
havo made a unique and most attractive American book." — BotUm Traiuaipt. 

** When we say that the book before us is calm in style as it is forcible in matter, we 
have indicated a sufficiency of good qualities to secure the attention of the reader, who 
woiUd extend bis aympathies and secure himself a due degree of amusement, without 
—what is not uncommon in books with similar titles— a shock to his taste, or insult to 
his Judgment There is nothing equal to them in the book illustrations of the day. A 
•peeial paragraph should be given to the illustrations by Darlcy." — lAurary World, 
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A THANKSGIVING STORY. 

% 

Chanticleer: A Story of the Peabody Fanoily. By Cornelius 
Mathkws. With lUastrations by Parley, Walcutt, and Pallas. 
12010. 75 cents. 

'*Its success is already a fixed fact in our literature. 'Chanticleer' is one of those 
•Imple and interesting tales which, like the ' Vicar of Wakefield' and Zchokfce's * Poor 
Pastor,* win their way to the reader's heart and dwell there. It is full of sunsliine: a 
hearty and a genial book.'*— iVetp York DaUy Timea. 

** ' Chanticleer* is scarcely inferior In a literary point of view to any of the Christmas 
•lories of Charles Dickens, and is more interesting to Americans because of its allusion* 
to the peculiar customs of this country."— iV: Y. Com. Advertiser. 

'"Chanticleer' has won the public heart, both by the felicity of its subject, and the 
graoe, wit, and goodness, displayed in its execution."— StmtAem Literary Qazette. 

** It possesses literary ment of the highest order, and will live in the alfections of all 
waders of good taste and good morals, not only while Thanksgiving dinners are remf m« 
hend, but while genius is appreciated."— Jfomti^ Ntm$t Svpan'Mk, 



redfield'8 new and popular publications. 



THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 

A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, in Ran- 
dolph County, Virginia, a Country flowing with Wild Animals, 
such as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, Otter, Badger, &;c„ 
dec., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous GentlemeD, 
without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re- 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By ** The Clerke of Oxen- 
roRDE.*' With Illustrations from Life, by Strother. 

**/Tbis it a handtomely-printed and beautifally-inoBtrate^ volume. Those who hav* 
8 taite for field sports will be delighted with this cleverly^written narrative of th6 
achievements and experiences of a nunting party in the hunting-grounds of the Old 
Dominion." — Suvannik Daily News. 

** A queer, quaint, amusingly-written book, brimfnl of drollery and dare-devil humor. 
The work overflows with amusement, and has a vignette-title and other beautiful illna 
trations, by Strother."— ^ranAes Blade. 

•* A pleasant book of American character and adventure, of interest geographically, 
eportivenr, nnd poetically. The authorship is of a good intellectual rpce ; the ** ClerBO 
or Oxenforde,** who figures in the title-page, being own brother to the author of " 8wal- 
low Bam/* which, as everybody knowp, is the " Sketch-Book" of that land of gemtleineB 
and humorists.**— Xitcrory ^orldL 
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MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES ; 

To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip 
from- St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red 
River of the North. By J. Weslky Bosd. With a Now 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Falls 
of St* Anthony. In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 

*< To the immigrant to the northwest, and to the tourist in search of pleasure it is wor* 
thy of being commended for the valuable and interesting knowledge it contains."— CM 
cago Daily Tribune. 

** The work will surprise many, as it opens to us a new land, shows its vast reaoureea, 
and treats its history with all the accuracy that could be acquired by diligent research 
■nd careful observation, during a three years' residence.** — BosUm Gazette. 
. ** It cojitaJms notices of the^early history of the country, of its geographical features, its 
agricultural advantages, its manufactures, commerce, facilities for travelling, the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants— everything, indeed, to illustrate its resources and its prospects.** 

•Purium Rtoorder. 

** We have teen no work leqteeting the northwest of equal value to this.'*— CAristten 

A 

THE YEMASSEE. 

A Romance of South Carolina. By William Gilmore Simm«. 
Author of "The Partisan,'* "Guy River?," &c., &c. New 
and Revised Edition. With Illnstrations by Darley. 12mo 
Cloth. $1 25. 

** A lecture of the early border life of the Huguenot settlers in South Carolina. Like 
Beott's novels, it is a mixture of history and romance."— flSwl/ord Christian Secretary. 

** It is written in an uncommonly glowing style, and hits off the Indian character with 
Vlieoromon grace and power " — Albany Argue. 

- The whole work is truly American, much of the material being of that character 
Which can be furnished by no other country."— I>at/y Timee. 

**Tbe delineations of the red men of the south arc admirably sketched while the hia- 
loried events upon which the work is founded are vouched for by the author as strictty 
traa"— iVcas Bmard Mercury 



rbdfibld's new and popular publications. • 



« 8KAXB8PSASE AS HE WBOTE IT/* 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

Reprinted from the newly-dtscovered copy of the Folio of 1632 
in the possesiwn of J, Payne Collier, cpntuining nearly 

Twenty Thousand ManuMcript Corractions, 

With a History of the Stage to the Time, an Introduction to 
each Play, a Life of the Poet, etc, 

Br J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 

lb which are added^ Glostarial and of her Hotes, the Readings of Former 
JSditiotie, a Portbait after that by Martin Droethmu, a Yionette Titlb 
on Steel, and a FAoanciLK of thb Old Fouo, with the Manueeript Cor- 
reetione, 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth $4 00. 

The irOBKS OF SHAKESPEARE the same as the above 

Uniform in Size with the celebrated Chiswick Edition, 8 vols. 

l6mo, cloth $6 00. Half calf or moroc. extra 

These are American Copyright Edilionttibe Notei being expreiMly prepared 
fiir the work. The English edition contains simply the text, withoat a single 
note or indication of the changes made in the text. In the present tlie vari- 
ations from old copies are noted by reference of all changes to former editions 
(abbreviated f. e.), and every indication and explanation is given essential to a 
dear understanding of the anthor. The prefatory matter, Life^ Ac, will be falief 
than in any American edition now published. 

**Thts i» the only correct edition of the works of the *Bard of Avon' ever israed, 
and no lover or student of Shakespeare should be without it" — PkUadtlpkia Argua. 

** Altogether the most correct and therefore the most valuable edition eztant.'*<—ili6«> 
fl|P J&tprcss. 

** This edition of Shakespeare will ultimately supersede all others. It must oertainly 
be deemed an essential acquisition by every lover of the great dramatist"— Jf. Y. Cam- 
wurdal Advertiser. 

"This great work commends itself in the highest terms to every Shakespearian schd- 
■r and %tadent.''-~Phanddpkia City Item. 

** This edition embraces all that is necessary to make a copy of Shakespeare desirable 
and correct." — Niagara Democrat. 

*• It must sooner or later drive all others from the market"— /f. T. Eveniag Post 

** Keyond all question, the very best edition of the great bard hitherto published."— 
Ifew England Rdigioue Herald. 

** It must hereafter be the standard edition of Shakespeare's playa" — Natiemal ArgMM. 

** It is clear from internal evidence that they are genuine restorationa of the origl 
nal p\HjB."^Detroit Daify Thmee. 

''This must we thmk supersede all other editions of Shakespeare hidiertopublished. 
Collier's corrections make it really a different work from its predecessors. Compared 
with It we consider them hardly worth possessing." — Daily Georgian^ ^tvannak. 

** One who will probably hereafter be considered as the only true authority. No one 
we think, will wish to *^rchase an edition of Shakespeare, except it shall be conform- 
able to tiie amended text oy Collier." — Nemark Daily Advertiser. 

** A great outcry has been made in England against this edition of the hard, by Sin* 
fer and others interested in other editions ; but the emendations commend themselves 
too strongly to the good sense of every reader to he dropped by the pablio— the oM 
•dittoM must beooine obsolete."— rsniss BIsdab JMeis. 
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